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Let Me Send 


YOU brepaia 


Sweet-Toned Williams Piano 
for 30 Days Free Home Trial 






A Personal 
Word 


For more than half a century 





our concern has preached quil- Because I cherish the high character and noble calling of American teachers, I do not hesitate to say ‘I will trug 
pianos our constant endeavor you without security for one of my splendid sweet-toned Williams Pianos. ; 

ae lene’ aikeak natin aon Therefore send for my beautiful free Williams piano catalog with pictures, factory prices and eary terms. Selec 
Williains pianos have sung ‘their the model that pleases you best and if you request it, I will have our superintendent pick out an extra fine one of the 
of itusie. loving people every. | Style, finish and tone you would like to try and ship it to you with a nice silk scarf, a beautiful stool, and instruction 
ee a a a ae hook, freight all paid, for a genuine 30 days’ free trial in your own home. Then, if you fall in love with it and wish 
our factory to the grandchildren to keep it, as everybody does, you may do so on any of our easy terms or you may name your own terms. It vou 


of those with whom our president 


I Trust Readers of This. Publication 


Get My Special Teacher’s Plan---No Payments During Vacation 


aud founder bad dentine manciy decide ‘‘No,”* the piano comes back at our expense and we will pay you for your trouble. 


SIXty years ago, 


We Need No Salesmen Let My Free Home Trial Prove the Clear Sweet Tone Quality of 


sane| ame WILLIAMS PIANO 


or collector to pester you or to 
tell your neighbors about your 


private affairs. When you adopt You know as I know, that home is not quite complete without a 
a Williams piano as a member of piano and nothing can fill the place of it, the noblest of all musical 
yore ae Mt Soak sine te instruments. It’s not a question with you music lovers as to whether 
terests in every way—and be or not you want a piano but rather WHICH piano you want and how 
sides -thal’s good business—for you can get it at the right price and on most convenient terms. 


50,000 satistied, enthusiastic cus- ° ° 
a aaa Buy For a Whole Life Time 


Year by year we are setting . . “ er . ‘ : ea @ 
our standards higher, making —for you simply cannot afford to put your money into a cheaply 





better pianos, giving our cus- made, flashy-looking piano that in a few months loses its tone and 

tomers more value for their whenever played proclaims its inferiority to all who hear. 

aeeg eee What you want is absolutely sterling and dependable quality—in 

moiest it be, to experience the other words, @ satisfactory piano—ata satisfactory price. 

lasting joy that springs from the That is exactly what you get in the famous sweet-toned Williams. 

ownership of an artistic, sweet- 

toned Williams piano, Send me ‘ » @ 

your tame and’ let us get ac. Built On Honor for You 

ees. ’ The sweet-toned Williams is built on honor for the pleasure and 
H. B. WILLIAMS, permanent profit of cultured and music-loving people. We would 

Vice-President much rather build two thousand high-grade, sweet-toned, satisfactory 





pianos a year which will make people happy than ten thousand of the 
other kind, so send tor our catalog and learn how to get an honest built piano at a fair and honest price. 


How We Save You $100 


By acting as your own agent and dealing directly with us—the makers—you are entitied to the 
factory price, which saves you the middle dealers profit and expense—about $100—and_ besides, you 
get our binding 25-year factory warrant which promises to replace at our expense any of the musical 
parts which may ever prove defective. ‘The Williams warrant is made to protect YOU. Many war- 
rants are so worded as to protect the manufacturer only. 


2000 Letters from Williams Owners 


To prove to you that the Williams is one of the sweetest toried, lougest lived, and most satisfactory pianos ever 
made that it is as suitable for the Sunny South as the frigid North—the moist sea coast as the breezy mountain country 
—that the grand old Williams stands long hard journeys and arrives in perfect condition, we have compiled a book of 
interesting letters from 2,000 Williams owners representing every state in the Union. 

This testimony is of more value to the anxious buyer than the endorsement of any single individual, even though 
he be President of the United States, for many of these letters are from customers who have given Williams pianos the 
convincing test of years—ranging up to a quarter of acentury. Send for this book—it’s free. 


I Give You a Free Trial 


You renders of this publication may have a sweet-toned Williams shipped direct to your homes for free trial 
entirely at my expense, You may have it for amonth, compare it with the finest pianos in the homes 
of your freinds, have the best pianists of your town play on it, and examine the musical parts, Then 





pianos you ever saw or heard you may keep it at the factory price and 





Name Your Own Terms 
bf and if you do not care to spare the ready money, you may pay me monthly, quarterly or yearly by Post 
4, Oflice order or bank draft and [ will furnish the stamped envelopes for your remittances, ] 
need know about your private arrangement:with us. And to make it still easier for you, I will 
H. B take your old organ or piano and allow you all you say it is worth ata fair valuation. 
. bB. > A 
WILLIAMS fs Prof. Chas. H. Gabriel 
Vice-President and Sales Mgr. Ay Who Composed the “Glory Song” on his Williams, Says: 


Williams Piano and 


Organ Company, Tes 


14 W. Washington St., Dept. 224, Chicago, Ill. "Ay 
Without obligating me in any YY 

way, send full particulars of your, (2) 

Teachers Introductory Offer with Free Ly 


Catalog and Book of 2,000 Letters. th, 
yy 


Prof. E. O. Excell 


The Sunday School Song Book Man, Says: 












depth and power enough for churches and choruses. 


LTwould like the catalog about...... ......... 


Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Organ me personally, 
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IF You Want Our Offer to take an Old Piano or Organ §xcell sent 
in exchange on a Williams, describe Your Instru- {ee if you a 








ment on Margin below. this #34 





if you are absolutely satisfied that it is one of the very best finished, sweetest toned and most satisfactory 


No one 


“The nature of my work requires an instrument of clear, sweet, musical tone. The - 
Williams meets these requirements fully and I gladly recommend it to my friends.” 


“I have used the Williams pianos and organs for years. There 
is a sweetness and richness in the Williams tone which makes ita 
fine instrument for use in the home. And there is also clearness, 


Wouldn't you be proud to own a sweet-toned Williams piano 
(or organ) and thus have the same instrument used and 
recommended by such well known artists as Prof. Ga- 
briel. the song writer, Prof. Excell, the music pub- 
lisher, and hundreds of other well-known musicians 
throughout Ihe world? Well, just send your 
name on the coupon or a postal and address 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres’t 

Williams Piano and Organ Co., 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 224, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 






Order Your Piano NOW--You Need 
Not Pay During Vacation Months 


In order that the purchase of one of my sweet toned Williams 
Pianos may not work a hardship on any teacher, while the salary is 
stopped, I have devised a plan whereby you may buy your piano 
now-—have it to play all Summer and begin paying again whe 
school commences in the Fall. 

Be sure and carefully read the most remarkable and most liberi 


_ offer ever made to music-lovers. 


How Any Teacher May Earn a 
Williams Piano (All or Part) 


No canvassing. Every teacher shouid write me personally for 
the full details of my plan which enables teachers to earn all or part 
of a piano in a surprisingly easy manner. 

Wouldn’t you like to know about this plan? Then mail the cov 
pon below or a postal for my big free piano book and plans for teachers. 





The Famous Sweet-Voiced 
WILLIAMS ORGAN 


For Homes and Churches 


In buying an organ don’t be misled into getting 
a cheap, showy, flimsy one. Insist on getting the 
best your money will buy. “Cheap” organs are 
made to sef/—good organs are made to wse. Get 
a good one and save disappointment, 

The WILLIAMS ORGAN is positively the best 
organ in the world selling direct by the makers 
from factory tochurch or home. It is by far the 
best value for the price. Costs but a very little 
more than the common organs, yet gives a life-time 
of sweetest music. You will be delighted by the 
wonderfully pure tone and artistic design of the 
“WILLIAMS.” Write for My Special Organ ' 
Proposition today—right now. TARR 


One of the Many Models of the Sweet-Toned Wi:liams Orgiuns 
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before the first of the mouth, It is published only during 
school year, Dumbers for July and August being omitted, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canad 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra, 


changed he should give both the old and the uew address, 
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time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, 


sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent, 
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the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated, 
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SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5¢ and We 
post office 
They can be procured atany express office and 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /isfifi/es, Associations, etc, Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successiul work furnished free 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in’ Normal L[nstructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
If by any 
some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 


only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
com- 
made within thirty days alter: date of issue of 
lead all advertisements 
They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
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Every Teacher Should Have It. 


The School Year has been repeatedly pronounced one of the best and most helpful 
books for teachers ever issued. Its 256 pages beam with inspiration and. help. 

It-is well printed, on good paper ; is splendidly bound in silk cloth, and is well worth the 
65c¢ at which it is listed. 

Over Fifty thousand teachers already possess it and we want at least that many more to 
have it before our offer to give it free in connection with Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans subscriptions expires.. This free offer is limited to January Ist. See -next page. 

If you have received a copy will you not bring it and our publications to the attention of 
your teacher friends, in order that they too may benefit by our offer? 

If you have not yet received a copy, do not fail to send in your subscription or renewal be- 
fore January Ist. Up to that time the book is free to each person subscribing. Thereafter the 
book alone will cost 65c. 

Even though your subscription has not yet expired you may have it advanced one year and 
get the book by remitting $1.25 before January Ist. 

Should you send in the subscriptions of your friends, remitting the full $1.25 collected, 
we will be pleased to send you one book, selected from list advertised on page 44 of this 
Journal, for each new subscription which you may send. As teachers will be glad to avail 
themselves of an opportunity to subscribe before January Ist, to secure The School Year, several 
subscriptions can easily be obtained in any locality, and a‘corresponding number of choice 
books obtained. 

New Catalogues 

We have just issued two new Book Catalogues, both of which should be in the hands of 
every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher, One of these Catalogues devotes its entire 48 
pages to listing and describing ‘The Instructor Literature Series and other books published by 
us. In it each of the 270 titles comprising The Instructor Literature Series is described, listed 
by grades, also in a separate alphabetical list and then again ina numerical list. It is a 
most comprehensive Catalogue and will prove of great assistance to those interested in books for 
supplementary reading. 

The other Catalogue lists a large number of books for the school library, at popular prices, 
also Entertainment books, Song books, ete., etc. Ask for these Catalogues. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 

Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norman Instructor, 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pans, THe Year's ENrerratnMents, 
Practica, Sevections, all of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper for 
which we act as agents. 

Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, separately, 
in combination, or either or both in any other combination, is entitled to and will 
receive a free copy of The School Year. This offer is limited to January Ist. 


Primary Plans, one year (See description below)........... ...... $1.25 
Normal Instructor, OME year...............cc ccc ceceee teen eeeecteenecen ees 1.25 THE SCHOOL YEAR 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year......... 1.90 
The Pathfinder, Ome year. .................cccceceeeeeeeeeeees yt Re 1.00 will be sent, 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 62)......... 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 62) ...... 1.00 free of charge and 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 62)... 1,00 postpaid, to each 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above.................... 1.90 

ms AND (ANY TWO of abover crc 250 | person ordering any 

ANY THREE of above .............. 3.10 m 

Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 of these combina 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications. ...................... 1.60 tions which 


ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications 


ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications. includes either 





Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 
sf 66 ** Primary Plans, so. 1.58 Normal Instructor 
“ ss «* Both N. I. and P. P. “ .., 2.23 or 
se s s* Pathfinder, so. 1.383 
“ “6 & ~Seeley’s Question Book o 1,33 Primary Plans 
se “s s¢ Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) w. 1,33 
sg ss «© The Veen’ Entertainment (io vol set 1,33 or Both 
“ “ Alone 65 


This Offer 
is limited to 


January 1st. 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 3oc ; 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor, 
joc ; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; 





is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
are specialists in their respective lines, All teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools,should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school, It. contains Methods in 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual ‘Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, I’riday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to 
Speak. No otherschool magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material, Profuisely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Rage Drawings, Blackboard Designs, 
Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 


The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 


52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc, On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER 1s not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, noone can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civies, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discus- 
sions of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly 
grasp it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of 
a complete quarterly index. ‘ i . . 

What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide. 
worth many times its small cost. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 

P 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Primary Plans 
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The title, The School Year, gives practically no idea of its con- 
tents and yet is a fitting title for the reason that the book provides 
helpful and uplifting material for each month of the 
school year. For many years we have been acquir- 
ing the best and most practical material we could 
obtain from writers actively engaged in teaching, 
with the result that we have available over twenty 
thousand articles, touching every phase of educa- 
tional work. Miss Faxon has had this material to 
draw upon and has selected the best touching upon 
the various topics covered by The School Year. 


Divisions and Topi 
CS 

The text is divided into the ten school year 
— months, each month be- 
ing devoted to a certain 
topic selected by the com- 
piler as bearing directly 
upon the standards. of 
helpfulness, originality and 9 tins "Hlome” arena 
wre oe (Free until January 1st, 1914) ee Thus “Home is the topic 
sree chosen for the first school 
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(Free until January ist.) 








ideals, fresh motives. 
(Free until January 1st.) 


age to overcome old obstacles. 
(Free until January 1st.) 


the spirit of the new education. 
(Free until January 1st.) 


teacher can become a vital force in 
her school and community, 
(Free until January Ist.) 











harmonize YOUR SCHOOL with 
the new educational ideas. \ 
(Free until January Ist.) 








counted as a personal friend be- 
fore the reader turns fifty pages, 
(Free until January Ist.) 
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teacher. It stands by itself in 
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month—September—and some dozen of the most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make 
up this division. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation between home and school, 
between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming 
ofsuch abond. The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, 
Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 


While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, yet the compiler’s notes, comments 


and suggestions accompanying practically every article produce the effect of a. book of originality 
and interest by a single author. Kach of the ten divisions of the book has an introductory article, 
summarizing its purpose as related to teaching. 


Some entertainment features are provided at the close of several chapters, and the many illustra- 


tions are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration and construction work. 


. . . ° c~ 
particular month, it is equally adapted to any other time. For 3 
instance, May has for its topic “Character,” yet the subject matter 
would be of equal value at any other time. 


paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. An ornament to any study ) 
table. An invaluable help to any teacher. Price 65c. 


Although the topic of each division has special reference to. a 2 
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The School Year has 256 pages. Well printed on fine egg-shell 
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to send your subscription or renewal to Normal Instructor ($1.25) or Primary 
Plans ($1.25) or both ($1.90) before January Ist and get The School Year Free. 
Kvery person subscribing (or renewing) to either of these Journals since May 
Ist, has received a copy of this excellent book free and postpaid, and every 
person subscribing or renewing before January Ist will receive one. You 
surely want it. You need it in your work. The price is 65 cents, yet it 
costs nothing if you subscribe or renew before January Ist. Do not 
delay—send in your order now, today, otherwise you may neglect 
the matter until too late. The book is free until January Ist. 


Neglect 


(Free until January ist.) 














F. A. Owen. Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 









































has been made up. 


well qualified to provide for those needs, 


5c SERIES Supplementary Readers and Classics 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


The Instructor Literature Series 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 


reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is_re- 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 
If no other means are offered, children often provide these books themselves. 


5c SERIES 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 





This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 


strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs, 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. 


and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop— 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales— Zayvior 
288 a from Fableland— Maguire 
Natur 
1 Little Plant People—Part I- 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—J/i//r3 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
3o4 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First ‘Term Primer—A/aguire 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylos 
34 Stories from Griin—Zay/os 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Ae/ter 
37 Jack and the Be anstalk—Reiter 
38 Adventures of a Brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
40 Wings and Stings—//ali/ax 
41 Story of Wool —AMaynue 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—Mc Cahe 
45 Boyhood of Washington—Aeiley 
204 Boyhood of I,incoln—Aectcr 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow 
Crathk 
152 Child’s Garden 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
290 Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguive 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths--A/ingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—Afelcalf 
50 Reynard the Fox—Jirs¢ 
to2 Thumbelina and Dream 'Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Re7icr 
176 Norse I ‘egends. W—Reites 
177 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—Jcc ahe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
51 Story of Flax—AMayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—AMayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chasc 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of ‘Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 


and Mew-Mew - 
of 


Verses 


Mayne 





any New 


itles in this list. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Aeiicr 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—2Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—AMcCabhe 
55 Story of Whittier—J/cCabe 
57 Story of Louise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story ot Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston ‘fea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—. UcFee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Sakey 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—Paker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/ceCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—/aris 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemiic,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Nos. 167,165, 166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—fellicrew 
Literature 
35 Goody ‘Iwo Shoes 
67 ‘The Story of Robinson Cruso¢ 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to ‘Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/aron 


Nature FOURTH YEAR 


75 Story of Coal—AMc- Kane 
76 Story of Wheat—//alijax 
77 Story of Cotton—rown 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peéps into Bird Nooks- I—Ati /ve 
181 Stories of the Stars—Mc/vr 
205 Kyes and No Eyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Acitcr 
56 Indian Children Tales—2u,/ 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
79 A 1,ittle New England Viking 
81 Story of DeSoto—/a/feld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rer/es 
83 Story of Printing—McCahe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Rertes 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
87 Ainerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
91 Story of Eugene Field—Mcc «/¢ 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arce—McFee 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranstou 
243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
248 Makers of European History 


and 


Book 


The 








Literature 
90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cavrrol/. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


92 Animal Life in the Sea—A/e/ve 
93 Story of Silk—Arown 
94 Story of Sugar—Aerler 
96 What We Drink (Tea, 
and Cocoa)—rown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
280 Making offthe World—//erndon 
2st Builders of the World—//erndon 
283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
16 Explora‘ions of the Northwest 
So Story of the Cabots—ALc/ride 
97 Story ofthe Norsemen—//anson 
g& Story of Nathan Hale—A/-Cabe 
99 Story of Jefferson —A/ceCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/clve 
iol Story of Robert K.Lee—AMcKane 
105 Story of Canada—/ouglas 
106 Story of Mexico—J/cCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/clec 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
i4t Story of Grant—AMcKane 
144 Story of Steam—JA/cCahe 
145 Story of McKinley—Mchride 
is7 Story of Dickens— Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Aakes 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
igo Story of Father Hennepin— 
19t Story of LaSalle—McBride 
17 Story of Florence Nightingale- 
18 Story of Peter Cooper—AL Sve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
Lifein Colonial Days—7i/ling- 
hast 
Literature 
& King of 
—RKuskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorn: 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 Ilistory in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydow ndilly and Othe r 
Stories—//awthorne 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaXamce 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
199 Jackanapes—Liwing 
200 The Child of Urbino—De Ja 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate—/avon 


Nature  SIXTHYEAR 


109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/clce 


Coffee 


yy 
247 


Golden River 


the 














Geography 

114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Aush 

115 Great European  Cities—IlI 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti 
nople) ~Bush 

247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—, M. Paulson 

85 Story of Panama and the Canal 


History and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
163 Stories of Courage—ush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—ush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
224 Story of William Tell—//allock 
246 What ISaw in Japan—Gri/is 
286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Story of Florida—Banskett 
Story of Georgia— Derry 
Story of Illinois—Sm rth 
2 Story of Indiana—Clem 
3 Story of lowa—AMelee 
Story of Kentucky—Euhank 
Story of Michigan—Skinnes 
Story of Minnesota—Sh/nner 
3 Story of Ohio—Galhreath 
‘ Story of Pennsylvania— Marsh 
17 Story of Wiscousin—Skinnes 


Literature 

10 The Snow Image—-Hawthorn¢ 

it Rip Van Winkle—/roing 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—//7 
ing 
2 Rab and His Friends 

‘24 Three Golden Apples 
thorne 

to5 The Miraculous Pitcher 
thorne 

6 The Minotaur—//aw/lhorne 

118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

i119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 Ten Selections from WLongfel- 
low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections fro6m Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 

Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 

Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—//awlhorne 

1 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I, ‘the Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘the Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
Yor various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings 

284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Kvangeline—Long fellow 
*15 Snowbound—WM‘Ailiiecs 


Brown 
fla 


Haw- 


and 


161 


| 


| 
| 








They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 


The Great Stone Face,Ril!l from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 
‘i149 Man Without a Country, 
—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/iving 
196 The Gray 
thorne 
213 Poems of 
Selected 
214 More’ Selections 
Sketch ee —/rving 
216 Lamb’s Tales from 
peare—Selected 
The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
235 Poenis Worth Knowiug—Book 
Iil—Gram mar 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Partl 
239 amb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part Il 
241 Story of liad 
242 Story of the Ajneid 


Shelley and 


Merchant 


The 


Champien — //aw- 


Thomas Moore— 


from the 


Shakes- 


231 


Ulysses 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson 
‘IS Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
‘ig Cotter's Saturday Night—Aurns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smilh 
‘126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
1-9 Julius Cresar—Selections 
130 Henry the Vill—Selections 
i3f Macheth—Selections 
‘iy2 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Cantol ¢ 
*isq Scott's Lady of the Lake~ 
Canto 
143 Building of the Ship 
Poems—/onefellou 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Mac aula y 
*1so Bunker 


and other 


Hill Address — Selec. 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I/lelbsler 

st Gold Bug, The—/ve 

*153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—yron 

*155 KRhoecus and 
Lowell 

156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smth 

170 Paul Hf, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—/ inh 

15 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay 

21 Sir Rogér de Coverley Papers 
Addison 

36 Poems ‘Worth Knowing—Book 
IV-—-Advanced 
7 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
‘Introduction and Canto I 


* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatery notes, 


and Other 


Other Poems— 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


Introduction Offer: 
Excelsior iaratare Series 


Evangeline. Longfellow. 


Biographical ped introduc- 


Literature Series. 
ane annotated volumes are carefully edited b 
tlines for Study, as noted, 


The c hildren’s Poet. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not founc 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers. 


They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study. 


A study of Longfellow’s poetry for Tuley High School, Chicago, 


Series were 


capable teachers of English. 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. 
formerly listed as a sub-division of The, Instructor 
In adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has been made in prices or character of contents, 
Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Prices are given after cach book, 


your choice of any 
satisfactory they 


The volumes in this 


Notes and 


Blaisdell, President 
Biograph- 


Thomas C. 


language of Alma College, Michigan, Supervising Editor, 
ical sketch andintroduction, Notes and questions for auay; 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary 
Idylis of the King, (The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur), Edited 
by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor, Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and questions 
for study, critical comments and pronouncing vocabulary...15e 
Silas Marner. Eliot, Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, critical comments and 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 
for class study, Edited by Hiram RK. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio, Blaisde il, Supervising 
Editor. 238 pages, Paper 200 

34 Same, in cloth binding,...... PPTTTTTTiT, |.) 


children of the primary grades, with explanatiqns, 
exercises, Outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems, 

By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College , Athens, Ohio......+665-1006 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, Complete with notes! 0c 
Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dies. Complete with 
notes, 

Familiur Leg en th 

retold for young people......cceeee 

Some Water Birds. Inez N. “Me Fee, 

stories, Fourth to Sixth grades. 


Hiawatha. Longfellow. 
CAHUlATY ..ccccccsececce 


tion, oral and written exercises and notes 
Courtship of Bities romncnmend 
tion, notes, 

“Biographical “akete h, in- 
troduction, notes, questions and outlines 
Enoch Arden. T: s“nnyson, Biographical sketch, Introdue- 
tion, notes, outlines and questions... 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. "Biographic al 
introduction, notes, questions and ontlines.......... 
Browning's Poems, Selected poems, with notes and out- 


Oc 
“skete h, 
Oc 


Wordsworth’s Po oems. Belected poems with introduction, 
hotes and outlines for study.. 
Sohrab and Rustum. ‘Arnold. Introduction, notes, out- Milton’s Minor Poems, (1L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 

DES sovccccccccccevesecccevecssceesees sescessceseescececeseceses+ IOC Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


AND 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thomas © 








Order From Most 
Convenient Point 


Published Jointly by 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston. “Massachusetts 


CONSIDERATE—JUST—EXPERIENCED. We invite your patronage. 
Director, James Lee Love, A. M. (Harvard), Formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =" =_—*““New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O<;. PRATT. Mer. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee ().Gnywne ePa? 





70 Fifth Avenue 





Iestablished 33 years. Operates locally 
and nationally, Direct calls from school 
oflicers, Direct recommendations, 

1000 ‘leachers wanted, 








POSITIONS— 500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and all Positions, We 
place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y. 





OFFICE BUR EAU, 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
Teachers: Kindergarten to College, Office KEmploy- 
Free Registration, J, Porter Adams, Manager. 


ADAMS SCHOOL AND i 
For the employ ment of Teachers and Oilice Km ployees, 


ees: Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Stenographers, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlauta, Ga 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station A. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
We willhave a numberof unex pected vacuucies throughout the year, Write either office for registration forms. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


Autumn Vacancies. :":*::: 
Northwest Teachers Agency, T. B. Hanna, A. M., Mgr., North Yakima, Wash, 


For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 

B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ 


SOLELY FOR THE NORTHWEST—THE ONLY AGENCY—COVERING ALL THE NORTHWEST 


Highest wages, finest climate, best. opportunities. 
rural schools to the universities. Write immediately for free circular. 


THE NORTHWEST IS THE “FAIR SALARY BELT” 


NORTH] OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. High School, Special, Grade and Rural teachers 
Will need 





—R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to et ~ Somey with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
7t ear 








422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


‘No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 





From throughout the Northwest, we always 
have a large call for grade and specialty teachers 








We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies from 
BOISE, IDAHO, 





WEST [needed constantly for emergency calls from Wisconsin. to Washington, 
1s teachers for good positions to begin January Ist. No advance fee required. 
BEST 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM, Dept. A. James H. Batten, Manager, Box 613, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


e > 
Highest Wages---Best Opportunities 
In west and southwest. We place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees, No position, no charges. 


Enroll now. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 737 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas, City, Mo. 
any subject $1.00, 


Debate Outlines, Essays, Orations, 


ind special articles written to order on any subject, 


JOUN If. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 








POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 








Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 
, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


@, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 
A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 


er Em Baie pecDaneld, apiut é. he Od Like Readers,”” and Julia Dal- 

Swilecd Oe eel Wee 

Kathleen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 

Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 

Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 

Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 

Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 

Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 

Colette in France 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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| JOSEFA IN SPAIN 





LITTLE PEOPIY 
EVERYWHERE 
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Book Reviews 


‘*The Work of the Rural Sciiool.’’ 
J. D. Eggleston and Robert W. Bruere. 
i2mo. Cloth, 283 pages. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

We wish that every teacher of a rural 
school or any one interested in the 
growth of rural schools, would read this 
book. It is the outcome of years of ob- 
servation and practical experience. It 
includes the results of personal studies 
made in Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and other 
states of the Middle West; in Virginia 
and other Southern states; in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and other 
Eastern states. 

Dr. Eggleston, who is president of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College) has 
had an extraordinarily well-rounded ex- 
perience. A graduate of Hampden-Sid- 
ney College, Virginia, he has taught in 
one-room, two-room, and three-room 
rural and village schools and in city 
high schools, becoming principal and 
also superintendent. He was a county 
superintendent in a rural county in Vir- 
ginia, and for seven years was State 
Superintendent. At one time he was 
secretary of an important bureau of the 
Southern Educational Board. Quite re- 
cently, at the request of the U. 5. Com- 
missioner of Education, he acted as 
Chief of Field Service in Rural Educa- 
tion. His practical achievements in 
building up the rural schools of Virginia 
have been peculiarly noteworthy. 

Mr. Robert W. Bruere, one of the most 
successful younger writers upon socio- 
logical subjects, has been a teacher and 
also an instructor in the University of 
Chicago. He has devoted himself to the 
study of social and educational con- 
ditions at first hand, and has traveled 
extensively in the Middle West, and in 
other parts of the country. 

In the opinion of competent critics 
this is the most comprehensive and con- 
structive book on the subject. 


“With the Men Who Do Things.’’ By 
A. Russell Bond, author of the ‘‘Scien- 
tific American Boy,’’ ‘‘Scientific Aimer- 
ican Boy at School,’’ etc. Cloth. 1I2mo. 
Illustrated. 275 pages. $1.50net. Munn 
& Co., Inc., New York. 

To get the best idea of this book, we 
let the boy read it. If his intense inter- 
est and enthusiastic ‘‘That’s some book’’ 
is any guide, it. is a book which most 
boys will want. The information which 
he has since given us on various subjects 
mentioned in the book, together with 
our own later examination of it, prove it 
to be not alone a book of interest, but 
one with a vast amount of information. 
Great engineering works are described 
from the standpoint of a boy’s observa- 
tion and questions. The two boys whose 
experiences it aims to relate have a 
wonderful summer vacation seeing the 
engineering wonders in New York and 
its vicinity. They are ‘‘five hundred 
teet above Broadway’’ on the skeleton 
fraisre of a skyscraper, and ‘‘one hun- 
dred feet below Broadway”? at its foun- 
dations. They are down with the ‘‘sand 
hogs’’ under the river,‘and with the men 
‘‘spinning a web’’ of wire for one of 
the great bridges across it. They see 
the ‘‘launch of a_ battleship’’ and sail 
‘*twenty miles under the sea’’ in a sub- 
marine, These are only a portion of the 
chapters of their experiences. While 
much that is harrowing and gruesome 
might be introduced into the story, the 
author has chosen to recount adventures 
which show courage, presence of mind, 
loyalty to comrades and duty, rather than 
accidents due to carelessness or stupid- 
ity. Although a work ot fiction the au- 











BUSY PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE CAN SE- 


CURE HELP IN PREPARING 


Speeches & Papers on Special Topics 
We turnish Outlines, Abstracts, and Bibliographies 
to those who jack library facilities; Criticize and 
Revise Manuscripts; Holiday Programs for 
Teachers, Sc, Five-minute talks, $1.50, 
MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, 
635 Bergan St., Newark, N. J. 


Special Proposition to Teachers 


We want one good, live, energetic teacher, prin- 
cipal or professor from each county in Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota, and Nebraska, to act as our 
special jrepresentative in introducing our uniform 
line of tablets in schools, Liberal Commission, Can 
be hand!ed in your leisure hours without conflicting 
with your present duties. Write for particular. 


Educational Tablet Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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thor has been very careful to have the 
erindents and district 


Wanted eachers to engage in 


commercial teaching. Unprecedenied 
demand. 25%to 200% increase in salary 
guaranteed or tuition refunded. 
Successful training by mail. 
Commercial Teachers’ Training School, 
1231 Lenox Ave., Plainfield, New Jersey 


Village Eanonts, Su- 


By 
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WANTED e Atthe Craig Colony for Epj- 
® leptics, Sonyea, N. Y., Teacher 
of Arts and Crafts, to teach epileptic school children, 
Salary $750.00 per annum with maintainence, inciud. 
ing board, room and laundry work. Address giving 
references and experience to MEDICAL SUFERIN. 
TENDENT, Sonyea, N. Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL SEAL GRAIN KERATOL COVER 


Has nickel-plated rings that open simul. 
taneously. Pin a Dollar Bill to your order 
and we will send Album postpaid to any 
address. 30 additional leaves 40 cents, 
Liberal Dealers’ Discount, 


GAYLORD BROS. 
229 Ea. Washiugton Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











The Most Popular School Operetta 


“A NAUTICAL KNOT” 
Music by 
W. Rhys-Herbert 
Vocal score with full dialogue...$1.00 


Other operettas very much in demand : 


“Sylvia” - “Bulbul” 
W. Rhys-Herbert 


The Drum-Major 
Edw. Johnston 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
“N.I.” Bible House 


7,8 & 11, 
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TEACHERS- 


There is no form of education more beneficial than 
self-reliance. There is no better method of acquiring 
self-reliance than by commercializing sparetime. Why 
not show this advertisement to the children under 
your charge, so that they may earn money during 
the Christmas season ? 

make money 


BOYS and GIRLS Christmas season, jOur beat 


tiful Christmas ‘*Good Thought’’ Calendars sell at 
sight for 50c with a big profit. Send us 30c in stamps 
forasample or write for more information. Reply 
immediately. THE GARDBURNE COMPANY, 
Suite 70, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


during the 





The Grammar of English- 


On The Theory That This Is The First. Complete for 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, for Private Study, 
Reference, and for Teaching by Correspondence. It 
is prepared for use as a text book and as a reference 
hook —not only for students, but for Professional met, 
Printers, and Stenographers. Postpaid 75 cents. 


GEORGE SHELLY HUGHS, 915 E.55St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Speakers, 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





Dialogues and Entertaii- 











Grade Examination Questions 


Prepared for 
The Fifth, Sixth aad Seventh Grades of the 
Elementary Schools: of NewYork State 
905- 


3 
Based upon the Elementary Syllabus. 
BOOK I—ENGLISH, HISTORY, DRAWING, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, | 
BOOK If—GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, 
SPELLING, NATURE STUDY AND 
AGRICULTURE, 

Published by the Grade Examination Commit. 
tee of New York State Association of istrict 
Superintendents, : 

Cloth bound, price postpaid, 45 cents each. 


For Sale bv 
BACON & VINCENT, 49 East Swan St., Buffalo, N. ¥- 
an 
NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., 50 State St., Albany, N. ¥- 
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A Special Arrangement with 
The Publishers of 


The Youth’s Companion 


Enables us to offer 


The Youth's Companion | yr. 


(Regular Price $2.00) 
AND 


Primary: Plans 


“~ (Regular Price $1.25) 


$2.80 
The Youth’s Companion | yr. FOR 


I yr. $2. 80 


The Youth’s Compamion | yr.) —_—For 


3.80 


I yr. 


AND 


Normal Instructor 


Regular Price $1.25 


AND 


Both N. I. and P.P. =I yr. 


Free Up to January ist 


Kach person subscribing for any one of 
above combinations before January Ist will 
receive the following free of charge: 

1 The School Year—see full descrip- 

tion on page two of this journal. 


2 All the issues of The Youth’s Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks of 
1913. 


3 The Companion Practical Home 
Calendar for 1914. 


The Advantage of Subscrib- 
ing Promptly 


is evident, for the earlier the subscription 
is sent the more free copies of the Compan- 
ion you will receive and the greater the 
benefit to be derived from the School Year 
and Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
during the school year. 


Either New or Renewal 


The above rates are for either new or 
renewal subscriptions. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


engineering data absolutely correct, and 
a dozen engineers, experts in their several 
lines, have read and revised the manu- 
script. 


‘*Dramatized Stories, Myths and Leg- 
ends,’? By Alice Cook Fuller. 6x9 
inches, Paper, 35 cents, Cloth, 50 cents. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

This book is for use in grades four to 
seven for supplementary reading or en- 
tertainment purposes. Thirteen well- 
known classics have been made into lit- 
tle dramas by an exceedingly skillful 
hand ; in fact we consider this little vol- 
ume one of the best of its kind of the 
many that have come to our desk. The 
type is of extra size, the text of the dia- 
logue is easy, yet dramatic, and therefore 
stimulating ; and the directions for ac- 
tion are plentiful and useful for everyday 
schoolroom use, Asa matter of helpful- 
ness we append a list of the classics used: 
‘Puss in Boots,’’? ‘‘Beauty and the 
Beast,’’ ‘The Bargaining Peasant,’’ 
‘*Cinderella,’’ ‘‘Siegfried and Brun- 
hilde,’’ ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ ‘‘Rhoecus,’’ 
“The Golden Touch,’’ ‘‘Juno’s Bird,’’ 
‘*The Lion and the Mouse,’’ ‘‘Clytie,’’ 
‘*Hans and Grethel,’’ ‘‘Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood.’’ 


‘Scientific American Reference Book. 
Edition of 1914.’’ Compiled and edited 
by Albert A. Hopkins and A. Russell 
Bond, 12mo. 597 pages, 1000 illustra- 
tions. $1.50 net. Munn & Co., Ince., 
New York. 

This is a wonderful compendium of 
statistical and _ scientific information. 
Issued under the name and by the pub- 
lishers of the ‘‘Scientific American,’’ it 
bears the trade-mark of the highest ac- 
curacy. It is the outgrowth ot the de- 
inand for definite information on a wide 
range of subjects which the readers of 
such a journal as the ‘‘Scientific Ameri- 
can’? would naturally invoke. Editions 
under this name were issued in 1904 and 
1905, and another following somewhat 
the same lines but entirely recompiled 


and rewritten in 1913. The edition of | 
1914 has been brought up to date, The | 
variety and amount of useful information | 


contained in this volume is astonishing. 
Much of it is found in no other book or 


compilation, no matter how extended. | 
The ingenious manner in which this is | 
in many cases presented and the graphic | 


way in which the diagrams and illustra- 
tions help in the giving of information 
are unique to this volume, No person 
or library desiring authentic and up-to- 
date information on commercial, scien- 
tific or mechanical development is fully 
equipped without this publication. 


‘*Grade Examination Questions for the 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventii Grades of the 
Elementary Schools of New York State.’’ 
Based upon the Elementary Syllabus. 
Compiled and published by the Grade 
Examinations Committee of the New 
York State Association of School Com- 
missioners and Superintendents. Two 
volumes, each 30c. Sold by Bacon & 
Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y., and New York 
Education Co., Albany, N. Y. 














This compilation presents in concrete | 


form tiie work of the above named com- 
mittee for the past six years. Prepared 
under such auspices, these questions can- 
not fail of representing the very best in 
that line. They have been used in all 
parts of New York State and have been 
commended by village and district 
superintendents and by principals and 
teachers. Vol. I, of I1o0 pages, covers 
English, History, Drawing, Physiology 
and Hygiene. Vol II, 155 pages, gives 
Aritlmetic, Geograply, Spelling, Nature 
Study and Agriculture. 


‘*Your Child Today and Tomorrow.’’ 
By Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg. 12mo, 
234 pages. Cloth. 12 illustrations from 
photographs. Price $1.25 net. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Philadelphia. 

A book for parents and teachers that 
will help them in dealing with the child. 


TEACHERS PIANOS 


Teachers who need pianos are invited 
to carefully read the splendid offer of 
the Williams Piano & Organ Company 
on the second cover page of this issue. 

The Williams Company is one of the 
old reliable concerns and the Williams 
is a splendid, sweet-toned instrument. 








Free Trial 
Home 
Shorthand Course 


You pay no money until you know by 
actual test that Revilo Shorthand is 
speedier, easier to learn, easier to write 
and easier to read than any other, 

We will leave it to vou to decide. If 
after taking twelve complete lessons you 
are not satisfied every way, there is no 
charge. No questions asked. No further 
obligation on your part whatever, We 
guarantee this in writing, 


The Course You’re Seeking 


Seventy per cent of the most expert 
writers use this system, “Are you a 
Revilo graduate?” is one of the first 
Fang: tow wll be asked when you apply 
or a first-class position, 


You'll be surprised at the rapid pro- 
gress you’llmake. This isa standard sys- 
tem for Court Reporters, That alone 
speaks for its recognized leadership, Knowl- 
edge of this system brings you a good 
salary atthe start. Wins you promotion, 
Insures your success. Big business men 
everywhere demand Revilo experts because 
they do better work. 


Free Typewriting Course 


Youlearn at home, In your own spare 
time, No need to neglect your other 
duties while you learn, The training 
goes to you, when and where you will. 
With itis included, free, the world’s best 
course in touch type writing. We will help 
youin English, Spelling and Punctuation 
in connection with this course ,if you wish 
it. Sucha combination as this will give 
you the advantage over those less well 
equipped. Zhere willbe areal demand for 
vour services, We get positions for ous 
giaduates, 


Send the Coupon 


Actnow. No Charge for finding ont. No 
obligation, Just send the coupon, Let us help 
you decide this important step in your career, 

It marks the difference between «a small 
and a large salary—hetween mediocre work 
and real success. Mail the coupon now. 





REVILO COLLEGE 
251 Shops Building, Chicago 
Without any expense or obligation on my part 
please send me full partie ulars regarding your 
home training course, free lessons ‘and “moneys 
back”’ guarantee, 


Name 














UNCLE SAM 
IS LOOKING 


for bright young and mid- 

dle-aged men and women 

to fill the thousands of 

vacanciesand new positions 

each year, Common school 

education sufficient. ‘‘Goverment Positions. Where 
They Are, What They Pay, How to get Them,”’ is the 
title of a free booklet, te lling just what you want to 
know. Full particulars as to dates and places of exami- 

nations, questions previously used, etc., All Sent Free. 


Write today, NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, Dept, 44, Washington, D. C. 





Advance Yourself 
at Home 


Is your present employme nt satisfactory? Does it 
offer the right future? If not you can advance yourself 
athome by learning Sale smanship, Bookkeeping, or 
Shorthand, Some of our graduates how earn twice their 
former salaries. Write today for FREE Home St ud 
Book explaining how Lundreds of others have success 
fully taken our courses and giving terms and all p cand icu- 
lars. Mention course that interests you mostand address 


! BROWN’S Home Study Sehool, 500 Brown's Bidg., Peor ia, Til, 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed earefully, will 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Siate Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. Draper PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Grammar, with Ans .25 





14 Yrs, Exam, tn Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam, in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Feng. Comp., with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam, in Bookkeeping, with Ans 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .22 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen, Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. — in Zoology, with Ans .25 
4 in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 . in Latin, with Ans .25 
L ; in School Econ., with Ans .25 





*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects eomplete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











CATALOG IN COLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT 


C.K.GROUSE: CO. 


ce BOX ne 








For igh Seheols, Colleges, Sunday School Classes,etc. 
Illustrated catalog matled upon request, Weare also 
Steqdauartore forall School and College Pennants and 
all Lodge Emblem Buttons. t us know your wants. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., Desk £. PALMYRA, PA. 








LAS FOR NEW CATALOG OF 














A. EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO Box A 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY T 
wo. 1671 For College, School o or Society 

Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon ree 
quest, Special offer, either style of pins here illuge! 

rated with any thre 0 letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 30c ea,; $3,00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 1646 each ; $1,50 dozen, 
BASTIAN BROS. COe 265 BASTIAN BLOG., AUCHESTER, ty. i Ye 


Medals and Badges 
A FOR 
% School Collegeg&-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Ca, 
83 Nassau St, N. 


(Seud for Catalogue 



















Ro, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Gliver 50 











Christmas 
Entertainment 
Books 


How to Celebrate Christmas. 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real 
spirit of the great holidays is in every 

Complete programs for Christ- 

Price, 25 cents. 

Christmas Entertainments. ly 
Alice M. Kellogg. Here are gathered 
together carols, new and quaint, plays, 

Besides, 


By 
jolly 


page. 


mas. 


tableaux, and charades. 
there are many plans for Christmas 
parties. Price, 25 cents. 

Year and Midwinter Exer- 
By Alice M. Kellogg. Con- 


plays for cele- 


New 
cises. 
tains drills, 
brating winter holidays and birthdays, 

Price, 25 cents. 

By Rosa- 

Kivery 


exercises, 


programs for parties. 
Christmas Selections. 
mond Livingstone McNaught. 

* piece new, not a single 
one having been previously published. 
It contains nothing but Christmas 
Recitations in prose and poetry, suited 
to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 

Holiday Selections. By Sara S. 
Rice. These selections are especially 
adapted to Christmas, New Year, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birth 
day, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, 
etc. Price, 30 cents. 

Holiday Entertainments. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains many orip- 
inal exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially to 


is absolutely 


the Christmas Holidays as well 
as to Kaster, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, ete. 


Price, 30 cents. 


Al all Bookstores or mailed to any 
address upon vecetpl of prices. 


The Penn Publishing Co., 
220 S. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 











NEW DEVICE: MUSIC MODULATORS 


No. 1 for use in first four grades, 

No, 2 (with sharps and fhuts added) for 
grades, 

Printed on Holland linen in the form of a window 
shade, Supervisors, teachers and children in) pub- 
lic and private schools are using these modulators 
with great success, Use a long and short: pointer 
fortwo part work, and get that mie h desired, soft, 
beautiful singing tone, No wideawake teacher 
should be w ithout one of these music charts, 


higher 


each by the dozen, 


Price $1.00 each, or 900, 
pareel post, 


plus cost of sending by 
A. I. GLEASON, 2037 E. 107 St., Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Normal School, 














School-Room Mottoes 





thirty cents. 
hundreds of times each year. See list below. 
Half Set No.1 

Try. Try, Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done, 

Am I Doing Right? 

A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 

If | Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 

God Sees Me. 

Think, 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It, 

Willit Pay ? 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them, 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, They 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just’ ready for naneine: 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done, 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
You will never regret this investment. 


To aid teachers in this 


are 


Either half set for only 
The mottoes will pay for themselves 


Half No, 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know [t, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow *% 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Right. 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
—— the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 

Truth, 


There are Many 











CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 


INSTRUCTOR 











| mate Series’’ that 
| people the 


| the teacher in assigning 


| save much time in reviewing for 
| nation. 
| 





The aim of the author has been to show 
that a proper understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the various stages through 
which the child normally passes will do 
much toward making not only the child 
happier but the task of the parents or 
teacher pleasanter, Rishop John H, Vin- 
cent has written a foreword to Mrs. 
Gruenberg’s book in which he speaks of 
it asasort of ‘‘Normal Class’’—an ex- 
ample of the true teaching spirit and 
method, 


‘‘Under Greek Skies.’’ By Julia D. 


| Dragoumis. Kdited by Florence Con- 
| verse, ‘I2mo. Cloth. 305 pages. Col- 
| ored frontispiece and | four tull page 


drawings. $1.00. K. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

This is a volume in ‘‘ The Little School- 
aims to give young 
characteristic customs and 
child life of other nations through inter- 


esting stories. The authors know their 


| material first hand and are skilled writers 
| and 


In every volume 
prefaces 


children lovers. 


the editor, Florence Converse, 


'a letter to the young reader in whicli sie 


gives a brief and simple historical ac- 


count of the part played in the history 


of the United States by the race whose 
children are there described, In ‘‘Un- 
der Greek Skies’’ there are three stories 
suited to children oi twelve to fourteen 


years, 


the Book Farmer.’’? By Gerrald 
5x74 inches. 351 pages. 


$1.00 net, 


‘Joe, 
Harris. 
Six illustrations, 


| Bros., New York. 


A splendid pook to put into a rural 
school that is interested in) agriculture. 
The boys will be immensely interested 
in it as well as inspired by it. Joe is a 
country boy whose father could not make 
a living, but Joe succeeds by his methods 
of intensive farming in becoming the 
champion corn-raiser of his state and in 
Winning the respect of the entire com- 
munity. His life, however, had plenty 
of fun, and the ‘book is full of deserip- 
tions of southern sports—barbecues, coon- 
jiunmts, ete. 


‘Agriculture in Outline.’’ For the 
use of Teachers and Pupils in Schools of 
All Grades. By I. O. Haynes, principal 
of the Greenbrier Normal School, West 
Virginia, 87 pages, paper covers. 25¢. 
Published by the Author, Smoot, W. Va. 

This little book is the result of several 
years experience in teaching agriculture 








Cloth. | 
Harper & | 





by the author, especially in) Summer 
Normals, It is prepared to be a guide to | 


lessons, to the 
pupil in preparing the lesson aud will 
exanil- 
It is just what it assumes to be 
—a thoroughly practical outline. 


‘Lippincott’s Fourth Reader.’’ By 
Homer P. Lewis and Elizabeth Tewis. 
12mo, 360 pages. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

With the fourth book of the  Lippin- 


cott series of readers, selections from 
classic literature find a_ place. The 
names of George Macdonald, Eliot, 
Stevenson, Hawthorne and other noted 


authors are found, and there are a nuin- 
ber of biographical sketches. This series 
of readers is well printed on good paper 
and the illustrations are well executed. 
It is deservedly popular, 


‘‘When Great Folks Were Little 
Folks.’’ By Dorothy Donnell Calhoun, 
Small 12mo. 174 pages. Price 4o cents, 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

This is a little volume of good-sized 
print that tells in story form of the child- 
hood of Franklin, Dickens, Audubon, 
Longfellow, Grant, Edison, Kugene 
Field, Horace Mann, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Rosa Bonheur, Clara Barton, Clara Mor- 
ris, Queen Victoria and Helen Keller, 
Excellent material for facts for story tell- 
ing for the primary teacher. 


‘‘Jackie Hightree.’’ By T.C. Bridges. 
Revised by Jane Fielding. 12mo. Cloth. 
134 pages. Illustrated by colored frontis- 
piece and two full page line drawings. 
5oc. A. L, Chatterton Co., New York. 

The story of a squirrel told in autobi- 
ographical form, There is plenty of in- 
cident on every page and children who 
like animal stories will be absorbed in 
the doings of Jackie, his brother Rusty, 
his sister Hazel and Father and Mother 
Hightree. A good story for teachers to 
read aloud to scliools composed of*grades 
beginning with the third. 
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$3,000 to $5,000 aN 
A tremendous Opportunity for ambitions 
men and women to bid farewell to ti 
time-clock, long hours, hard work, nag: 
gingboss, Makea place and name for 
yourself. Here’s the chance for the man 
or woman who feel that they erg eaep 
fitness for the Healing Art, but have not 
been able to gratify their ambition. We 
make success possible and easy for you. 

Dr. Walter, a graduate, earned $500 the 
third month, RW. Johnson added $3000 to 
his yearly 4, Vern Sharpsteen reports 
$40 daily income, You can do as well. 


DORUGLESS HEALING SCIENCE 


OF SPINAL ADJUSTMENT 
Elbert Hubbard says: ‘“The Philosophy of Sine rage 
$s very simple and progress of 
Shagatro Morikubo, formerly of Tokio Academy of ‘Scions 

1e Chiropractors have solved the problem 
2 enty three millions of people jn 
America believe in Dragvem ealing. People have learned 


from experience that healt! ; We Teach YouBy 


se not ome Se bats. 

very town an amlet in nd 

the country needs a trat Mallat ay Clase 
your spare time, no 


Doctor of Chiropractic, 
the first in your community. matter where you'live, 
what your a ge OF preg. 


Ge Sa sventawe « of Se) cay 
sta ’sa chance of a life 

cis ent occu ation, Our 
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ATIONAL “SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIO 
1553 W. Madison Street, Chicago, IL 
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Home Study --- Free Tuition 


HOME STUDY MAGAZINE-—send to us 2c. 
stamps for 6 months’ trial subscription to yt 
Kducation—a 40 pawe 


monthly educational magazine 
devoted to home stuc 


Aduress CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio, 
TY PEWRITERS- Send to us 
for our prices and terms ou all 
the latest makes of typewriters 
sold by us at students’ rates of 
only 33.00 per month without 
interest. Every teacher should 
use a typewriter. Address, 
Typewriter Department, Car. 
negie College, Rogers, Ohio, 


Free Tuition Scholarships 
The Carnegie College of Rog- 
ers, Ohio, will) grant to you a 
** Free Tuition Scholarship” for 
a complete course by miail, Ma- 
Apply at once, Do 
Send us your hame and address to-day, 





Pres. 


Dr, Gatoraith, 
triculation fee $5,.00—Tuition tree, 


not delay. 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 


Normal Penmanship Book-keeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select. “Free 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applicants, 
from each post oOtlice, Send us your name and ad- 
dress—now—todsy —tomorrow miay be toodlate, *Doit 
now", Ae llress, Free Tuition Department, Carne- 
gic College, Rogers, Ohio. 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg 
ular; vacations with pay; thous. 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; come 
mon education sufticient, 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000 protected 
positions in the U. 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
big chance for you~if you want 
it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of Is ff 
or over, I 
Special money back guarantee ff 
if you write 7 for Booklet R,q 
1140. IT IS FREE. 
Karl Hopkins, Washington, bc, 
























Be A BANKER 


\ Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
1 ers—Men or Women. Pleasant work, short 
hours, all holidays off, yearly vac “ation with} 
pay, good salary, Learn at home. Diploma 
in six months. Catalog free, 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
American School of Banking, 152 MeLene Building, Columbus,0,] 

















The Key To ously 





ecemiien ance 
The great secret of business and 
success is the ability to remember. 
can make your mind an infallible class- 
ified index from which you can instant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, 

names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
you to concentrate, develop self-cow 
trol, overcome self-consciousnes: 
bashfulness, think on your fee 
intelligently address an atndfencew 


is easy 
infallible,  ielona Sere theory, but os ie’ cay 1 
eticaple endorsed by ‘such notab 
‘Ibert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc, [tis 
result of ! 20 ye oa xperience m deve 
memories---over 50,000 stude 
prove all I aeim, so write te 
ook **How to Ee 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


HE Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
has trained thous- 
ands, of women in 
theirown homes to 
earn $10 to $25 a 
weekas nurses, Send 
for a copy of ‘‘How 
| came a Nurse’’ 
and our Year Book= 
248pages with actual 
riences of Chautauqua Nurses, 
Gast-cight specimen lesson pages sent free if all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
373 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 








Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded in 1880 

Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and prac ‘tical training to women who wish to enter 
the nursing profession, Favorable applicants must 
meet the requirements of good health, of age (19-35), of 
good moral character, having had one year of High 
scho?! instruction or its educational equivalent, . The 
{nstruction covers a period of three years, including 
apteliminary course, Theschool catalog and blanks 

will be sent on application to the Supt. of Nurses, 
lary C. Wheeler, K. N.,509 Honorest., Chicago, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


pean er 4 » ag parts of the country. Good 
steady work, positions, congenial Lsrountean’ 
romotions on ll short hours, annual vacation an 
Hh ick leave with pay. "Man Gonenee Spy yearly. 
No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 








Both cones. 
tions. iommon school education ‘sufficient. 


fe Pittormation and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Employment for Life 


At a salary ranging from £800 to $1800 is 
what your Uncle Sam will pay you ye surly 
ifyou work for him. Sounds good, doe: asn’t 
it? You will have to pass a Civil Service 
Examination to get a job—but thatis easy. 
Mr, Patterson, former U.S. Civil Service 
Secretary-Examiner, will tell you how. 
Write Mr. Patterson today, in care of 


Patterson Civil Service School 
The School with a Record for Making Good 
DoltNow. Box 1500 Rochester, N.Y. 


EXTENSION COURSES 


Specially adapted to teachers. May 
be completed without residence work, 
or partly or wholly in residence. 
Degrees conferred for completion of 
courses. 

Harper University, Billings, Mont. 























WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
STUDY drawing a at home under 


Expert Faculty, We havesuccessful 


find, « in every part of the world. Turn 


Our Students 


none. 

b high, authorities. 
istrative Drawing. 

Teachers’ Normal andApplied Art, Profit or Culture. 


Thoroughly Equipped Residence School. 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 786 Applied Art Bidg., Baitle Creek, Mich. 
be ______) 


Talent into money. 
are filling high ealarie 











LEARN BY MAIL 


ARISTOS (the best) or BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND © TOUCH —_TYPEWRITING 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
SHIP (Business or SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
Artistic) COMMERCIAL LAW 


Cheek Study wanted, Enclose this Ad, Write today 
Toby’s Correspondence Schools 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 














Ford Spllabie System—written with only nine characters. No 
itions’’— no *‘ruled lines’ *—no ‘*shading’’ — no ‘‘word 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare ue. yer 
Balldescri tive matter, free, address CHICAGO CORRESPO! 
SCHOOLS, ¥53 Chicago Opera House Block, Chleage,1 4 











PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


30 Courses; over 100 studies to 
select from. $5.00 pays tuition of 
first applicant from each postoffice, 

Address, STARK COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio 

















Shampooing, Mani- 
Learn Hair Dressin curing and Chirop- 
edy—Start a Beauty Shop of your own—or work 
among best families. Good openings every- 
Where, Big money. 
You can learn this profitable business by thor- 
the h Course of easy mail lessons with charts of 
head and hand. Fashion model sheets and 
engraved diploma. $25.00 for entire course. 
.00 upon enrollment. $5.00 per month. 
Beant. MADAME JOSEPHINE RAYMOND, 
Specialist, 4118 Clarendon Ave., Chicago 
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' ciples of Character Making.’’ By Arthur 


| Donnell Calhoun. 





| Educational 


| mittee of the National Council of Hduca- 





Books Received 


‘‘Children’s Birthday Book.’’ Com. | ff 
piled by Howard K. Jerome. 534x8 | | 
inches, g2 pages. Cloth. 75c. A. LL. | ff 


Chatterton Co., New York. 

Scientific American Boy Series: ‘‘ With | fj 
the Men Who Do Things.’’ By A. Rus- | ff 
sell Bond. 6x8% inches. 275 pages. | f 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Munn 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


‘*Commercial Correspondence and Post- 
al Information.’’ By Carl Lewis Alt- 


maier. 34%x7% inches. 249 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 7oc net. Macmillan 


o., New York. 

‘When Mother Lets Us Act.’’ By Stella 
George Stern Perry. 51%x8% inches. 
146 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 75c net. 
Moffatt, Yard & Co., New York. 

‘Scientific American’ Reference 
Book.’’ Compiled by Albert H. Hopkins 
and A. Russell Bond. 5%x8 inches. 597 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Munn & Co., Inc., New York. 

**At the Open Door.’’ By Louise Rob- 





inson, €x7% inches. 168 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 4oc. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston, 


> By Isabel | |] 
118 pages. 
Burdett 


‘*Stories of Our Holidays, 
M. Horsford. 5%x8 inches. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 30c. Silver, 
& Co., Boston. 
‘*Little Dramas for Primary Grades.’’ | | 

! 





By Ada Maria Skinner and Lillian | | 
Nixon Lawrence, 514x7¥% inches. 176| ff 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 50¢. | | 


} 
American Book Co., New York. 
“The See and Say Series:’? Book One. | |] 
5%x7% inches. 157 pages. Cloth. Il-| ff 
lustrated. 35¢; ‘‘Manual for Teachers’’ | j 
to accompany the series. 53(x7%4 inches. ft 
214 pages. Cloth. 50c. Both by Sarah | | 
I,. Arnold, Elizabeth C. Bonney and K. | | 
F. Southworth. Ginn & Co., Boston. | 
‘‘Jackie Hightree, The Adventures of | f 
a Squirrel.’’ Revised by Jane Fielding | 
from ‘‘Animal Autobiographies’’ by T.C. | 
Bridges. 5x734 inches. 134 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 50c. A, L. Chatter- 
ton Co., New York. 
Lippincott’s Educational Series: ‘*Prin- | 
| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











Let Emerson Train You 


T is now possible for you to be trained at 
your home by Harrington Emerson, the best 

known of all Efficiency Experts. 
You can get by mail the same training that you would get 
in Emerson's offices, where he supervises the work of forty 
highly skilled specialists, 
The whole story of the Emerson Method of Efficiency has 
been condensed into 24 LESSONS, so that you can 
acquire an Efficiency Education without leaving your 
home or giving up your present occupation. 


Emerson Institute of Efficiency 
Harrington Emerson is the man who first made Effi- 
ciency famous. 
HOW they could save a million dollars a day. 

He is the most highly paid of all Efficiency Experts, and is 
consequently the best fitted to train others. 
the new EMERSON INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY, 


he will personally supervise the whole course of instruction. 





Every student will 


tion. 
for “The Story 


Plan of Payment. 





re- 


ceive personal atten- 
Write at once 


of 


Emerson” and the 


Almost everybody 
needs this Course and 
almost everybody can 


afford it. Write today. 


In the last twenty years, Mr. Emerson has trained scores of 
Everyone of these men is now drawing a high salary. 
One of them is receiving $2,000 a month. 

Every great aciputien is demanding men who understand 
the principles o 

There are more BIG JOBS than BIG MEN. Never 
before has there been such an opportunity for a man who 
is ambitious and persistent, and who prepares himself for 


a Big Job. ; 
This course of 24 Lessons will save you over of Prep “ 












30 Irving Place, 


experience, 


BUSINESS SUCCESS, 


It was he who SHOWED the railroads 


As the head of 


$2,000 a Month 


Efficiency. 





It will give you the results of 40 years’ 


IT IS A SHORT CUT TO 4 fa 






THE EMERSON INSTITUTE OF Mee / LZ | 
EFFICIENCY ‘ 


Yat » ” 
YN y, 
an R s * Y - 
ROBERT D. CHASE, Secretary re ee y 


New York City 
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Holmes, 5'%x7}2 inches, 336 pages. | 
Cloth. $1. pi net. J. B. Lippincott Co., | + 
Philadelphia. 


Schoolmate Series: ‘‘In 

Sunny Spain.’’ By Katharine Lee Bates. 

54x74 inches. 300 pages. Cloth. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. EK. P. Dutton & 
o., New York. 


‘*Lippincott’s 
Homer P. Lewis 
54x73 inches. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 


The Little 





Fourth Reader.’’ By 
and Elizabeth Lewis. 
360 pages. Cloth, IIIs. | 
Philadelphia, 


Kverychild’s Series: ‘‘When Great 
Folks Were Little Folks.’’ By Dorothy 
434x7 inches. 174 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated.  4oc net. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 








nition, 


Dr. Esenwein 


history, 


It means recog- 
accepted manuscripts and 
checks from editors, 


250-Page Catalog Free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 
form, structure, 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account, 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
gratefal to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

! We also offer courses in Photo- 

lay Writing, Versification and 
20etics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 

Please Address 


Springfield, Mass. 


and 








‘*In the Desert of Waiting.’’ By Annie | 
Fellows Johnston. | 4x63¢ inches. 36 
pages. 5oc. I, C. Page & Co., Boston. 


From the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation: ‘‘Teacher’s Pension Systems.’’ 
By Raymond W. Sies. Bulletin 1913. 
No. 34. ‘‘ Monthly Record of Current 
Publications.’ Builetin 
1913. No. 37. ‘‘The Elementary Indus- 
trial School of Cleveland, Ohio.’’ Bulle- 
tin 1913. No. 39. ‘‘Report of the Com- 


tion on Economy of Time in Education.’ 
Bulletin 1913. No. 38. Washington, D. C. 


‘Annual Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Town of Bloomfield, N. J., 
1913.’ The Independent Press, Broad 

t., Bloomfield, N. J. 








Bookcases in your = Sg without expense, 
the Century Plan, together with our handsomely Batons 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


isecTIONAL BOOKCASES 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
An extr 





Catalog from which you may make any selection desir 
A Size for Every Book A Style for Every Heme 


Century Bookcases embody modern, attractive designs and 
cuauive features. Finished in all standard finishes giving full 


or individual selection, 
yy sede as Standard by the United States Government. 


Makes a most distinctive Christmas Gift 


All cases are GUARANTEED to give absolute satisfaction. 


Write today for our Catalog and Plan, 


CENTURY CABINET COMPANY, 17th St., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office and Showrooms 1182 Broad way 


We pay the freight to any freight station in the U. S. 





ity to have the best in Sectional 
postal will bring 











‘*First Annual Report. The Board of 
Public Education, Schoo! District of 
Pittsburgh. For the year ending Dec. 
31, 1912.’’ 

‘The Newburgh Survey.’’ By the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

Lowell’s ‘‘ The Vision of sir Launfal.’’ 
By Lucy Adella Sloan. 4%x7% inches. 
64 pages. Paper. 20c net. Sloan Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

‘*Kinderscience.’’ By Edward Hall. 





ART 


Aa 
ou Art. 


FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED O 


success of our exclusive methods, 

~ ul, we guarantee to 
You ae at 
Saas mail | ond in your 


us and 





aie offer islimited to 
uty who enswer at ene 80 write today. 
iT 5 


FINE TONE 


VIOLIN, 
CORNET 
orGUITAR 





In order to introduce our 
wonderful new system of 
teaching note music by mail, Violin, Cornet,Guf- 


Correspondence School of Music, Dept. 6, 








Subjects. 
Critic 





1ox7{ inches. 15 pages. Paper, ii'us- 
trated. 25c. A. L. Chatterton Co., ..ew 
York. 





pondence, 


‘TKACHERS, write for Bulletin outlining Certificate 
Diploma und Degree Courses in 
Teachers’ Protessional College, Aust 


Pedagogy by 


Corres- 
a, Texas, 


Orations, prepared, and materis . gal ~ ve a 


and revision of manuscripts. ervice 


R, 601, 1547 Broadway. 





Literary Assistance on Your Special 
Club papers, essays, addresses, ergo 4, 


dress THE AUTHORS AGENCY | OF NEW YORK, 







tar, Piano & Organ will give you dandy instrument Absolutely FREE 
and guarantee to make you a player or nocharge. Complete outlit 
FREE, Special offer to first pupil, write at once. Slingeriand’s 
Chicago, til. 








NORMAL 


What a Satisfaction 
to use the new India-Paper Edition of 


WEBSTERS | 
NEW INTERNATIONAL! | 


ti 

Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the Regular i 
Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, strong, Opaque, i 
imported India Paper. Exce llent printing surface. Clear il 
y impression of type and illustrations, So light, so con- Mi 
4 venient, that you will use it at every opportunity. Size { 
1234 x 94 x 2% inches. Weight, 7 lbs. 

Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the i 
highest quality. Size 1234 x 934 x 5 i 
inches. Weight, 1434 lbs. i 


This new creation is far more i 
than adictionary, bei ‘ing equiv- i 
alent in type matter toa 15- i 
volume encyclopedia. It an- i 
swers with final authority all i i 
kinds of questionsin language, 
f history, geography, biogra- ; 
, phy, trades, arts, sciences, {|| 
and sports, ete. The 
only dictionary with thenew i 
divided page, characte rized, | " 
by the Chie ago Record-Herald as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius.’ i 
More than 400,000 Words, 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations, i 
‘The schoolbooks of the country follow the Merriam-Webster system of F 
diacritic ally | marked let ters. rs 


Wy ° 
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WRITE for the story of ‘of “Jack, ” free if you mention this journal. 
"aly iy & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, in 


G, i 
i wt (Ni | Mt 
a a Webster 











W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


/T GROWS 





GOOD BOOK CASE 


FOR THE PRICE OF A 
GOOD BOOK! 


Our new “Universal Style’ com- 
bines a pleasing, enduring design, 
with latest practical improvements 
in construction, Adapted for home 
or office library; beautifully finished 
in SOLID OAK with non-binding, 
disappearing glass doors, iit 31.05 per 
section; top and base $1.25 each, The 
greatest value we have ever offered 
On orders amounting to $10.00 and 
over we pay freight; slight extra 
eharge to extreme Western States, 
Other styles and grades at corres- 
pondingly low prices, Lundstrom 
Bookcases are ene 
dorsed by over fifty 
thousand users, Sold 
only direct from our 
factory at a consid- 
erable saving to you. 
Write for our hew 
catalog No, 2A. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases 
and Filing Cabinets 3 Sections, glass doors, top and 









This Combination: 














ranch Office: base, (SOLID OAK) 
ruticon O806- New York City ON APPROVAL i (ee 
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‘ 
(New) Common Birds, 25c a copy; 
SWirds and f atur Nature colored plates, Size 7x9 inches, 2¢ each; $1.80 per 
100. Send for list 650 kinds, 879 birds, VOanimals, 41 flowers, 
27 plants, 22 fruits, 18insects, 24 gems and miner rals, 11 landscapes, 14 
binls" nests, 9 shells, 15 fishes and reptiles, 9 mushrooms, 4 corals, 3 
birds’ eggs (49 kinds) ete, Anytimeisthe time to study Birds and Nature. 
29 Meadow Lark 50 Cathird 
30 Great Horned Owl 51 Vellow.Throated Vireo 
31 Rowe breasted Grosbeak 52 American Mockingbird 
= -crowned Night 
n 


$1.50 per year. Birds and 


4 Golden Pheasant 

7 Red Bird of Paradise 
10 Golden Oriole 
11 American Blue Jay 

1% Red-headed Woodpecker 
15 King Parrot 

16 American Robin 
17 American Kingiisher 
19 Red-winged Blackbird 
20 Cardinal, or Red Bird 
21 Bluebird 
22 Barn Swallow 
23 Brown Thrasher 
25 Bobolink 
26 American Crow 
27 Fheker 
28 Black Tern 









an Red Crossbills e 
la Woodpecker Ring-billed Gull 
an Waxwing 55 Logger-head Shrike 
Hed Marsh Wren 56 Baltimore Oriole 

1 Sereech Owl Snowy Owl 

2 Orchard Oriole 5S Searlet Tanager 
42 Marsh Hawk 59 Ruffed Grouse ; : 
44 Seissor-tailed Flycatcher 60 Black and White Creeping 
45 Black capped Chickadee Warbler 

ole vy © OL American Bald Eagle 
46 1% rothonotary Warbler 62 Ring Plover 
47 Indigo Bird 63 Mallard Duek 
48 Night Hawk 


66 Wood Duck 
49 Wood Thrush * GS American Woodeoek 








With orders for these 50 plates with 1.00, 5 tree plates (not in colors) will be sent free upon request. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, - 53S So. Clark Street, . 


INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 
LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 


| DEAR FRIENDS: 


| teacher 1n Boston. 


A very interesting word comes from a 
Many of you can find 
sugyestions to use, if I quote portions, 
I am sure. Miss G. writes:—‘‘ We have 
been using magazine work as outlined in 
the Gleanings column, combining it with 
research work in a small but valuable 
way. Wesend pupils to libraries and art 
mnuscums to make notes of booksor objects 
of interest that can be seen ini connection 
with any particular geography or history 
subject we are considering. One pupil 
located some jades and ambers we all 


wanted to see. These came from the 
country we were studying at the time. 


Another located a set of views that helped 
us. Another found, in the IHverett, 
Massachusetts, library some rare old 
plates showiny the Battle of Lexington. 
There are very few of these plates in ex- 
istence but doubtless some may be lo- 
cated elsewhere. One musical pupil 
aided us in understandny certain periods 
of history better by telling the story of a 
musician who lived at the time. He 
brought to school a phonograph and re- 
cords which played the music of that 
composer, Groups of our pupils visited 
Concord and Lexington and wrote papers 


about these localities.’?’ 
Another teacher with whom I became 
| engaged in conversation at a convention 


|} told me of a plan used with her very lit- 


tle people who are beginners in geogra- 
phy :—‘I asked one of the older girls to 
take two younger children to see an is- 
Jand; a Jake: a river; a hill, and other 
physical features.”? 

A query came from Tennessee concern- 


iny the teaching of history and geography 





| mention 





Chicago, Til. | 


in the primary “grades, The plan of the | 
teacher just quoted might help. 
The teacher who told of the relief | 


which came to the parents of her children 
when the school table was supplied with 
“St, Nicholas,’’ ‘‘Youth’s Companion,”’ 
**American Boy’? and the Band of Mercy 
papers, with their attractive pictures and 
stories, will always be glad she was able 
to secure thi¢ literature. It was a West- 
ern rural school, and the girls as well as 
the hoys had subscribed secretly for some 
of those periodicals whose names I could 
(and will, if any teacher has 
questions) whieh poison the minds of 
youth, The pupils simply did not know 
of the better reading. They responded 
to it; liked it better, indeed, than that 
they had chosen, 

Your letters and comments are 
an inspiration. Just enclose a stamp and 
a self-addressed envelope and come, any 
lime. The department letters can be sent 
to me at Lynnfield Center, Mass, 

Cordis uly yours, 
ANNIE STEVENS PitRKINS. 

Review of Revews, October : ‘* Alaska’s 
Kirst Legislature.’’ Photographs of the 
flouse of Representatives; the Speaker 





always | 


of the House; the President of the Sen- 
nate, Text and pictures useful yveogra- | 


phy and history aids, 

New Iugland Magazine, Summer 
Number : Beautiful illustrations showing 
Bar Harbor, Maine; New England 


heaciies ; Berkshire Hills views. Useful 
in studying New England. 
Scribner’s, October: ‘The New Re- 


public,’ 
R.G.S. 


* by Charles Lincoln Freeston, F. 
‘*Some impressions of a Portu- 


guese Tour,’’ ‘Travel articles need to 
be rewritien for the benefit of each suc- 


ceeding generation’; differjng impres- 
sions of localities also needed ; ‘‘ Portu- 
gal less known ito touring public than 
many countries’? ; Lisbon ; Opporto; 
teresting surprise Ss. Fasein iting ygeogra- 
phy aid, Nineteen pictures, In the 
number you will use ‘' The 
of the African Klephant, ” by Theodore 
Koosevelt; and ‘‘‘irout Fishing in Nor- 
mandy,’’ hy Hthel Rose. 


im. 










SANTIAGO OEMS 0. 9, Da 22s 


D TAI arcel Post 
hey look and wear and none & 6 0. 


bet an expert can tell them from Gi | D S 
They are not imitations of iron GE 4 a JUNE ED Wh and faceted by 
skilled diamond cuttersexactly like adiamond, stand filing, fireand acid tests 
like adiamond, Contains no glass, pasteorfoilbacking. Itsparklesjustlikea 
diamond and on accountof their great hardness will retain their brilliancy 
forever. To advertise these Santiago Gems we will for a short time send your 
choice of the above Solid Gold ringsC.0.D. $5.00 for the Ladies with % carator 
$10.00 for the Gents with 14% carat Santiago Gems by wail or express, Gi 

any test you desire and if you find itis notall weclaim return itatour 

Send your exactsize and order at once rs this Special Offer is for a short tim 
Only. Diamond Jewoiry Co., Dep. 20 , 189 W, Madison 8t.,Chicago, fll, 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {2'!ogue matted 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 
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THIS MAN 


Has the Most 
Wonderful 
Memory 

Ever Known 


HE can give the population of any 
place in the world of over 5,000— 

HE can give every important date in the 
world’s history— 

HE has 300,000 Facts 
away in his brain, 

Felix Berol is this inan’s name, and a few 
yearsago his memory was distressingly poor, 
His present amazing efliciency has been deyel. 
oped through his own simple, practical method, 

Heis now teaching his system with great 
success to large classes at many leading edueg. 
tional institutions in New York City. He de 
sires to impart his method to YOU. 


He Can Build YOUR Memory 
So That It Will Never Fail 


You will be able to recall Names, F ‘aces, 
Dates, Telephone Numbers; his simple’ system 
will cure mind-wandering and teach concen. 
tration; you ean remember the facts in a book 
after one reading ; youcan recall any episode 
that you wish; you can become a Clear thinker 
and in public speaking never be at a loss fora 
word. Give him afew spare minutes daily, at 
home, and you will be astonished, He makes 
no promise to you that he can not substantiate 
in his own person, 

Write to-day for fuil free particulars of this 
man’s wonderful memory and his offer to YOU, 







and Figures stored 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO0., Dept. 860, New York 








BECOME A TRAINED NURSE 


By Most Advanced 
Home Study Course 
Best ficld for womén. Thow 
sands who have taken our 
course are earning from $15 
to $25a week. Ourconnection 
with many hospitals, in this 
and other cities, enables us to 
give all necessary hospital ex- 
perience and diplomas of high- 
est standing, reco vnized bybest 
doctors everywhere; advan 
tages other schools can_ not 
give. Oldest established school 
of its kind, tenth year. Easy 
terms. Illustrated catalog 

mailed Free. Address 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


LA BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. §., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school ia 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same iastrse- 

tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over ® 
Orominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students, Only insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large Handsome 
Wiustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, ill 























Learn At Home 


ips open. 
Graduate correspondence 
students most successful 


HARV. 
MICHIC vAN and ot ae 
any, BS aerd 
to co Ms c Sy F 
Fraluaten f failing to 











J Am.Correspondence School of Law, Dept. 2269, Manhatten Bldg. , Chicago 








FRENCH—GERMAN| 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the nat l way to learn a foreign language 

You hear the living voice of a native Professor pro 

nounce each ror and phrase. He speaks as you de 
. for minutes or hours at 4 

tice study; no tedious rules or memorising. 

ra of the family can use it. You simply 

prac tise dur 8 or at convenient times, and in a surprit- 

ingly short ti ou speak, read and understand a new language. 

Dise or Cylinde r Records—Send for Booklet and Particulars 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 
964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


INSTRUCTION 


Doctor, Bachelor, other Degree Courses ; ers 
non- -resident. Address: VETUS ACADEMIA, New ee 
Branch, registered, 120 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N, 4 




















STUDY AT HOME 
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Pupils Respond to 
Picture Demonstrations 


You are assured of your pu- 
pils’ lively interest if you demon- 
strate your lessons with the vivid, 
life-like pictures projected by the 
Lift your 
lessons from the level of “just les- 
sons’ to real, 
mind impressing hours of profit- 
able teaching with the 


perfect stereopticon. 


interest creating, 





Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


























The instrument that most success- 
fully meets the requirements of 
teachers at a moderate price. 


Model C Balopticon is now only 


$25. Opaque attachment for 
photographs, maps, postcards, 
etc. $30. 


Write today for Descriptive 
Circular, showing other models 


as well. Sent postpaid. 


Rausch''£s lomb Optical ©. 
547 SY. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Chicago Washington San Franciseo 










































AVELING 
SALESMEN 


Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 


You can learn to be a Salesman in ei ‘od weeks by ma 
d wages while you are learnin 


it and 
earn por No former experi 


ence heve 









wl openings and 


testimonials Ben ls of our turk ents who are now 
ewe wit h 
yffice. Department 15. 
NATIONAL SULESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
New York Kansas City an Francine 








A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 
May be secured 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. 
pene , Steady work, good salary. 
passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
oar Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
hot appointed. Our valuable book “Government 
ositions” free, 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS: 

Learn to Mounteand Stuff Birds 
and Animals, Bea Taxidermist, 
easily learned at home by mail. 
Teach nature work in the school 
room by using real mounted spec 
imens. Big profit for your spare 
time by mounting for othe rs and 
selling your specimens, ixpert 
instructions, low cost, success 
guaranteed, Fifty page Taxide rmy 
—_— free to teachers, Write to- 
€ 

Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Dept, 2359, Omaha, Nebr. 


Excellent Salarie 


od rod Shorthand Course 
io 
E AM wate. us. A 











Great demand for 
Commercia 

Teachers. Take 
spend your next 


by mail, 
Write 
YY, 


position awaits you. 
Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N 
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The School Arts Magazine, June: 
Sgraffito,’’ by Howard Fremont Stratton. 
‘‘An old art revived in an up-to-date 
school’’ ; study of this ware in Italy and 
among the American ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch.’’ (In response to a query; rec- 
ommended to all teachers. ) 

Chaulauguan Weekly, 
‘“furkey’s Linal Victory 
Balkans,’ 


Oclober am: 
and the 


situation; ‘‘Home Rule and Ulster 
Again’’; ‘Slavery and Peonage in the 


Philippines’’, which discusses the situa- 
tion impartially and suggests a non-politi- 
cal plan of service for betterment of 
conditions. In the October 6 number of 
this weekly a paper on the ‘‘Classic 
Mediterranean Basin,’’ by Frank Chapin 
Bray, was given, There were nine pic- 
tures, the series including views of the 
eanal across the Isthmus of Corinth ; Con- 
stantinople ; Athens; Rome. 

Farm and Fireside, Oclober 25 3 ** Jap- 
an the Monarch of Coal??? Is the re- 
port true that Japan has secured exclusive 
concessions to mine all the coal in China? 
Kact of tremendous importance ; statistics 
of value to teachers concerning China's 
wonderful coal-fields. The ‘‘Corn Lady’? 
letters to her sister who is teaching 
school appear in the periodical from time 
to time, 

/larper’s Magazine, 
the Way to 8Freemantle, 
Dunean, 
Harding. ‘*We were bound trom = Lon- 
don to Australian ports by way of the 
Suez Canal’? Teachers will enjoy this 
and make selections from it for class use. 
It is not so suitable to give to pupils di- 
rect, but will be appreciated in many 
ways. Also use in thts number **An Old 
American ‘Tow-Path,’? by Richard 
Le Gallienne. Nine lovely pictures by G, 
H. Shorey: Delaware River Canal; Bay 
at Newark; Passaic. ‘‘The Island of 
Chincoteague,’’ by Maude Radford War- 
ren, with its seven photograplis, intro- 
duces the reader to a lovely island on 
the coast of Virginia. ‘‘Pedéple have 
kept the flavor of American pioneer con- 
ditions;’’ story of four islanders who 
fought in the Revolution. 

Guide to Nalure, Seplembcr: ‘*A Visit 
to Dr. Norris’s Nut Farm,’’ by Edward 
I. Bigelow. Seven pictures. (This is 
noted in response to requests for Arbor 
Day and ‘‘all possible tree material.’’) 
ft is very interesting. This magazine is 
being used in many schoolrooms regu- 
larly. The paper on ‘‘Skis,’’ the usual 
astronomy paper, the picture and verse 
‘*Meadow-Rue and Iris,’’ and the hornet 
account will be used. 

Century, October: 
cans.’’ These nine 
women, foreign types, will be appre- 
ciated for schoolroom use, In the same 
nuiiber, ‘‘Nemours: A Typical French 
Provincial Town,’’ by Roger Boutet de 
Monvel, isa delightful geography aid. 
Six pictures by Bernard B, de Monvel. 
A little corner made famous by Balzec in 
“Ursule Mirouet.’’ 

Allantic Monthly, October: 
a Homesteader,’’ by Elinore Rupert. 


Oclober: ‘All 
” by Norman 


pictures of lovely 


**Letters ol 
You 


| will miss much if you fail to use this 


letters. We referred to 
them recently. It was the privilege of 
the Department Gleaner to laugh and 
cry, with a little party of friends, in her 
own home, over these letters, written to 
a friend. She is very glad others can 
enjoy them. 

Cosmopolitan, November: ‘*The War- 
time Story of General Pickett,’’ by 
Mrs. General George KE. Pickett. 
teen pictures 
ment of this very interesting and valu- 
able account. 

American Magazine, October: ‘Goe- 
thals—The Man and How He Works,’’ by 
Ray Stannard Baker. Three portraits are 
used and the frontispiece is a color photo- 
graph taken by Arnold Genthe of ‘‘Tie 
Genius of Panama.’’ ‘‘It was not till 
Goethals, a Stateeminded man, was sent 
to Panama that the enterprise assumed 


series of real 
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Seven pictures in tint by George | 








Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 





9 








'f] The101BestSongs 


A particularly well balanced collection, 
including the finest of Sacred Selections, 
Patriotic 





Songs and Songs 


Beginners’ Book of Nongs 


Songs, Folk Songs, College 


of Sentiment. 


Carefully prepared and 
edited b ILLIAM AL- 


FRED HITE, one of 





excellence. 


PRICES: { 








hundred order offer. 


Wabash & Jackson 





ors in Public School Method. Contains graded lessons and questions, illustrative 
Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 


[4c per book 


the best known instruct- 





70 cents sper dozen Single Copies 
By mail prepaid 10 cents 


in 100 lots F. O. B. Chicago 


To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 
make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 
you not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 
Smaller orders appreciated and promptly filled, 


Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication, 





The (Jabte Company 


1116 Cable Building 
eee 





CHICAGO 











ACME NOVELTY COMPANY, 





Leominster, Muss. 


SEND US A DOLLAR BILL 


and we will forward by first Parcel Post 
one of our famous 


FRENCH IVORY DESK SETS 


(The Ideal Christmas Gift) 

Comprising Pad ('9xt2 in) the four corners of 
which are French lLvory— Blotter—French Lvory 
Ink Well—Ven Rack—Letter Opener and Calendar, 
Think of it! The six pieces complete for $1.00 
Possible only as we are manufacturers and sell 
direct, You cannot, we believe, give a more ac 
ceptable present at such a low price, It isanex 
traordinary value. Ideal for**Mi-lady’s’’ desk or 
writing table, Just the useful, attractive thing you 
willenjoy giving that boy or girl, Neat, clean, 
Order today. 


Reference: Leominster National Bank. 











A Six Foot Chemistry Desk to Accommodate 











common. 


a 


of ninety-six students. 


pleasant surprise. 


Twenty-Four Students, 





Specially adapted to small schools 





Desk No. 5750 


Size—In a space four by six feet this desk accommodates twenty-four students. 


Each has a drawer 5 1-2 x 10x 15 inches. 


The cupboards are used in 


A twelye foot desk will accommodate forty-eight students. 





LABORATORY 


SAewnuiieed 


Capacity—Just imagine the possibilities contained in this very practical design. 
If a school installed a twenty-four foot desk like this it would take care 
We have sold desks up to thirty-six feet in length. 


Price—Taking everything into consideration we assure you the price will be a 
Particularly to the high or common school. 


Write for 






x Co: 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 





Telephone, Chelsea 3909. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


RAIS GG! 


RERTA 


Order at least mat worth and T will mail you Teachers’ Bulletin one year FREE, Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 

irkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia, 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5¢e. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 

Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 

Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Kazle; Locomotive; Steamer; suffalo ; Indian, 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log.Cabin; Turkey 

Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim. 

ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; ; Flag; ‘Program; Roll 

of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Nar ne any Calendar, Map or Vhysiology Subject. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Large Map eyeneite. About 4x6 feet, each 40c, United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 

Stencils, 15¢e; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60e; ; Five-inch Ornamental 

Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six- inch Old English Alphabet for 

25e; Seript Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk, Very best, doz, assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


—— 
©) 
a 


G Teachers’ Bulletin, one year..............6.... .25 
J Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 

Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers the revis ved and 
enlarged book— and receive ‘Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and L will return the "dolla:, 
allowing all as a present. Isn't this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, whieh al-o contains many other 
Q splendid helps. Tuy them sep arately if you wish, but I have 


suggested a much wiser investment for ‘service and economy. 


N, 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 








41 New Paper Cutting Designs -aeee ogee Ese Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10e 
33 Con#ruction Patterns on Cardboard, 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Pape PeeeeeloC 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on C eeabeerdss, ie New Vrimary Arithmetic Cards...eeeeeee.15¢ 
: Cards...000..0+.10C 





50 Drawings to Color, assorted........ eee l5e 25 Public School Report 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches. ..2Ve 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 1c 
40 Large Drawings to Gilibr, cx chou eked > Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 


12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5e¢ 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject......10c 
oxY inches....10c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 


16 Common Birds to Color, 
Letters and Vigures, %-inch, on cards....25¢ 


12 Dolls of Nations to Colors seeeereeeees :6€ 


8 Large Physiology Drawings...... eseeellC Letters and Figures, 4 in. on cards......¢ 3c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys......5¢e Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... Nc Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades...25¢ 


50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 
8 Intermediate Language VPictures.......-20¢ 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢ 
12 Conventional Borders to ¢ perevseeess .8¢ 16 Common Birds in, Colors with descript'n 15¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color.. .1Se 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 





Ly Eskimo Drawings to Color....... «+-15e Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25¢ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Dr awings.....-8¢ Small Calendar Pads, 1 oaks 5c; 2 doz..25c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers....... ii120e 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last DORs 0.000% 25c¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10c Large Outline + ssp of U. S$. for Charts, 

16 Drawings, 6x9 in. for Farm St: ries... ce ke SENSO Sih. BUNT bh isic eh ss bode deb sen rhe 2 
letters and Figures to Color, 1 in, high..12c Brown or Pa tad a Pictures, * 16x20, 
Seript Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15e Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 


Sictine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 


Plack Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c 
Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c 


Address JOHN LATTA, Dox 10, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
ZAFOR YOUR SCHOOL 


FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US. .| Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington FREE heart and-soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin big flag free: 
Pictures ....ammem= Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and toat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sellthem at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, allcharges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to face. rhe same flag that would . 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutély free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
sa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 7 
are not out one penny. 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS ‘“‘WASHINGTON” “BE 











medicines 


| by George Irederic Stratton, 


| agriculture; 


the true measure of success.’’ The text 
is interesting’ and useful; can be given 
as assignment work to pupils, in sections. 
Use also the sketch of Jolin Antle, the 
‘‘Grenfell of the Pacific.’’ 

Mother's Magazine, October: The 
Home School,’’ by Edith Dunham Fos- 
ter. Five pictures. This description of 
the Home School of Providence, Rhode 
Island, should be read by all teachers. 
‘*Last year one of the rooms was painted 
aud papered by the girls.’’ A very im- 
portant article in the same number is 


December 1913 








‘*The Making of Flour.’’ 

Woman's Home Companion, Novem- | 
ber: ‘*Thought as a Force in Daily Liv- 
ing,’’ by Ralph Waldo Trine. The por- | 
tion under the. caption ‘‘What is Per- 
sonal Magnetism ?’’ is of value to teachers 
especially. ‘The Treasure of our Public 
; Schools,’’? by Laura Spencer Portor, with 
an accompanying portrait of Mary Antin, 





whose book ‘'The Promised Land,’’ is the 
theme of Miss Portor’s article. This 

paper should be given to pupils. | 
| «slmerwan Boy, November: ‘Forestry | 
| as a Profession’’ by Fillibert Roth, B. | 
| $., Professor of Forestry at the Uni- | 
| versity of Michigan. Ten pictures. A 
| sketch of “The Boyhood of Rutherford 
|B. Hayes,’’ by J. L. Harbour. Ask 
| pupils to locate description of ‘‘Utali’s 
| Natural Bridge.’’ 
| St. Nicholas, November: ‘‘Traveling | 
|in India Where Nobody is ina Hurry,” | 
by Mabel Alberta Spicer. Eight inter- 
esting pictures, showing camel and ele- 
phant conveyance of nobility, etc. Sup- 
plementary reading and geography aid. | 
‘Beloved of Men—and Dogs,’’ by Ari- 
adne Gilbert. Life-story of Sir Waiter 
Scott. Helpful as an inspiration to go | 
on after failure; a Scotland geography | 
and history aid; excellent to read in 
class or as ‘‘privilege period’’ choice. 
“What Boys Have Done for the World,’’ 





Rural Day for Schools 


So fundamental is the upbuiiding of 
rural Jife, in the opinion of Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner oi 
Kducation, that he would have the ob- | 
servance in the schools of one day each | 
year as ‘‘Agriculture and Rural Life | 
Day’? become a custom, instead of be- 
ing confined to a few States, as at 
present, 

In order to aid in the proper observ- 
ance of the day the Bureau has just  is- 
sued a bulletin containing material that | 
can be used by teachers and others in | 
arranging an interesting program. " 
| 


includes sections on man’s struggle for 
food; the application of science to agri- 
culture; men influential in improving 
our domestic animals, and 
a study of forests. 

How vegetables have been 
among different peoples; | 
bread-making through the ages; the 
mysteries of Mother Earth; the origin of 
food plants ; co-operation among farmers ; 
wonders of a single acre—these and other 


used as | 


Ten Dollars in Cash 


To Interest you in the Study 
of Birds we will offer... 


FIVE DOLLARS IN GOLD 


for the best colored drawing of a bird, the out- 
line of which we will send to you free on 
request, or if a number of the drawings are 
wanted, we will mail them to you at six centsa 
dozen, The drawings will all be the same, and 
the birds not named, 

For the second best colored picture we will 
pay two doilars in cash, and for the three next 
best one dollar each, 

These colored drawings must be returned to 
ine before February Ist, 1914, when the prizes 
will be awarded, Jf you wish to know who the 
winners are, enclose a two-cent stamp with your 
request for the drawings. 

We makea specialty of accurately colored Nu 
ture Books, and colored pictures for school use 
in Nature Study. These books and cards make 
beautiful Christmas Presents to any of your 
Nature loving friends. 

LAND BIRDS, shows in their natural colors 
192 of our ot - pond of the Rockies, forwarded 


pe veld ig 80 

Wat AND “GAME BIRDS, has 232 illus 
MA, in Fockoes price $1.05, postpaid. Every 
sportsinan should own a copy of this. 

FLOWER GUIDE, illustrates in natural col- 
ors 820 of our pA Flowers found East of the 
a pe Price o conte postpaid, 

STERN BIRD OG UIDE, faithfully _pic- 

Rs jn colors 320 of the birds found in the Rock- 
ies and west to the Pacific. Price $1.05, post- 
paid. These books are very complete in the de- 
scriptive matter, and are made small enough to 
carry with you into the field, 

Beautifully colored Nature Booklet free on 


request, 
CHAS. K. REED, 
23 Chadwick Bldg, Worcester, Mass. 

















GOLD MEDAL GRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks. 











“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
**CRAYOLA”’ FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 











topics are treated with special reference 





to glorifying country life. Following 
sach discussion there is a list of suitable 
poems and songs on farming and farm 
life, 

‘*What we have tried to do,’’ says Dr. 
Claxton, ‘‘is to get together in conven- 
ient form material that will help in the 
movement for appreciation of the true 
value and beauty of farm life among all 
classes of our population, The wider 
observance of Agriculture and Rural Life 
Day, both in city and country schools, 
will give the coming generation a clearer 
insight than the past has had into the 
fact that agriculture is the basis of na- 
tional well-being, and that there is no 
more honorable work in life than that 
on the farm,’’ 








‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NIDDLEMNENS PROFIT. | 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


.25 





Mz ps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed ir 


colors, Size 40x58 inches, Set consists of maps of 


HK. H., W. HL, 
Africa. 


N. A., 8. A., U.S, Europe, Asia, 
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AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo Wondee 0 iho ccediaict Chines thal ‘ from 8 :3 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the . en a child's conduct shows that he | TALOG THLE: Wy: ST 
— plan — Flag. any a 35 patios. send us o~ wont d when sold by the is acquiring the principles of kindness, Y PEQUE. , The pu 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securély ‘ene -oularity ‘ CATALOG D!ISCRIBES S LE lave ad 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln wowed ei wate fy ps vied . ie Pavia hail ene years all 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us rights and interests of others and the FO rave s . 
to send you. (aw Alter you have secured the flag or picture for your school we other qualities that are the very founda- P R SCHOOLS rae 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. tion of democracy, you need have no Sap bi ie Le ished. | 
ats j , , Zp 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian te ANDERSON, INDIANA fear about his class-room studies. They N is MH! 1K He’ (CLO Vidually 
: ; 233-255 / 57 REET, CHICAGO 
will follow logically and naturally. The ee of ‘the hi 
thing of most importance is the ‘develop- is 2 di 
; > > 411i Dee motion | 
Pe Oa | 5 easily earned, | Ment of moral fibre, a willingness for A 
CLEOPATRA’ 5 BEAUTY ween ol o makes plata MONEY IN SPARE TIME writing for] each to do his share and a determination L AYS Rolertilchients PLAYS This sy: 
to fare and form. — Endorsed hy Physicians. No drugs. Course only $2, | LNE Movies ; experience unnecessary. Full particulars | {9 do the task before him thoroughly and pe gitalogue of thousands sent has spur: 
Money refunded if not satisfied, Samaple lesson ets, FR EF. New York's School of vustening Writing, . +] ti 3] G. Br b rf zE! E day effo 
LILIA EARLE, 448 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago. stor Theatre Building, 1633 Broadway, New York, | CousclenMOUusly.—G. Drumoaugn. SAM FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., FNew York 
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Saving Time in Education 


That there is a waste of at least two 


years in our present plan of education is , 
the conclusion reached by a committee | 


of prominent educators in a report on 
“Keonomy of Time in Kducation’’ just 
jssued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

This conclusion follows an investiga- 
tion lasting nearly ten years by a com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, of which President James H. 
Baker, of the University of Colorado, is 
chairman. The committee have en 
deavored to form a plan that would do 
away with the two-year Joss. They pro- 
pose that 6 years be assigned to the ele- 
mentary school instead of $ as at present; 
that the highschool period be from age 
2 to 18, divided into two parts, of four 
and two years each; that college work 
extend from 18 to 20, or 16 to 20, accord- 
ing to the method of distributing the last 
two secondary years; and that graduate 
or professional work at a university cover 
the years from 20 to 24. This would ena- 
ble boys and girls to get ample voca- 
tional training atter the age of 12; it 
would enable those who vo on to college 
to get through their college work at the 
age of 20; and it would save the pro- 
fessional man trom having to wait until 
27 to start his professional carcer, 

The report insists that the present ele- 
mentary course is too long; that the 
ground now covered in 8 years can be 
covered just as efficiently in 6, allowing 
secondary work to begin at the age of 12. 
To save on elementary schooling they 
urge: ‘‘Choose the most important sub- 
jects and the most important topics; 
make a distinction between first-rate facts 
and principles and tenth-rate. Confine 
the period of elementary education to 
mastering the tools of education, In- 
clude the Jast two years of the present 
elementary school in the period of sec- 
ondary education and begin the study 
of foreign language, elementary aigebra, 
constructive geometry, elementary 
science, and history two> years earlier 
than at present.’’ 

Emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
concentrating on a few valuable studies: 
“The great mistake of our education is 
to suppose that quantity and strain con- 
stitute education, Education is a ques- 
tion of doing a few essential things well 
and without overstrain. The college has 
committed a grievous mistake in demand- 
ing ever more in quantity rather than in 
quality produced under condition of 
healthy normal development.”’ 

The report takes up the problem of sav- 
ing time in education from the point of 
view of the college, the school, and so- 
ciety at large, as well as of the individ- 
ual pupil; and it contains opinions on 
every pbase of the question from repre- 
sentative school men and the general 
public, 


—_— 


Highschool pupils in eight American 


cities spend a million and a half dollars | 


each school year for lunches. The 
American Ilome Kconomics Association 
estimates that this amount spent for 
lunches ouiside of school will buy only 
81,000,000 calories in food value; where- 
as if spent in the school Junch roo, 
With its carefully supervised menu, it 
Will purchase the equivalent of 178,000,000 
calories, 


Dayton, Ohio, schools have instituted 
4 new departure in the form of a ‘‘ Half- 
Time School.’’ It is for capable pupils 
over fourteen years of age who have fin- 
ished the seventh grade work, but have 
been retarded because of sickness, mov- 
Ing or other good cause. These children 
Work under a competent teacher, endeav- 
Oring to complete the essentials of both 
the Cighth and ninth grades in one year, 
The enrollment is 26, and the hours are 
from 8:30 a. m. 


The public schools of Pittsfield, Mass., 
have adopted a plan whereby for three 
years all final examinations in the grades 
48a basis of promotion have been abol- 
ished. Each pupil is considered indi- 
Vidually as follows: Can he do the work 
of the higher grade? If full promotion 
8 in doubt, should he have a trial pro- 
Motion because of individual conditions? 
his system has worked: admirably. It 
48 spurred the pupils to a greater day by 

Y effort, and it has given encourage- 
ment to the weaker pupil. Placing the 
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1 Beautiful 
2 Inexpensive 








Hor Christmas Gifts JP The Perry Pictures 


3 Suitable for all ages 
4 Easily Sent by Mail 








Order Christmas Pictures To-day. 2 «oe 


Send 25 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, 514x8, or 
25 Madonnas, or 25 Kittens, or 25 for Children, or 


No two pictures alike. 


$1.00 for the 4 sets. 


Send 26 Cents for 13 Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors, 7x9, or 13 New York Edition Art Subjects, 7x9. 


Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100 Pictures, 5%x8. 
Art Booklet 


From it you can make up 3 or 4 gifts. 
““Madonnas” for 25 cents. 


Awarded Four Gold Medats. 





tures. 





Study. pictures of the Madonnas in December, also other famous pic- 
ive each pupil a beautiful Madonna picture for a Christmas 
Gift. Teach the Christmas story with the PERRY PICTURES, 








(The one-cent pictures are 10 to 15 times as large as these Madonnas) — 





Half Cent Size, 3x31. 50 for 25 cents. 
One Cent Size 5%x8. 25 for 25 cents. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. 


Two Cent Size 7x9. 13 for 26 cents. 
Seven Cent Size 10x12. 5 for 35 cents. 


Two cents each for 13 or more. Pictures of 25 common birds and a 


very brief description of each for 50 cents. 


Large Pictures tor Framing, 22x28, including margin. 


75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


CATALOGUE of 1000 miniature illustrations, two 


pictures, and a colored Bird Picture for 3 two cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Department 13, 


MALDEN, MASS. 





responsibility squarely upon the teacher 
has deepened her feeling of obligation to 
the individual, and her interest naturally 
follows her pupils to the class beyond. 
It has established a personal relation be- 
tween the pupil, home, and teacher that 
has resulted in a cheerful acquiescence 
to the teacher’s decision. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 
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Teachers,—Get U. S. Gov- 
ernment Positions 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examin- 
ations to be held throughout the entire country, during 
the Spring. The positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
#1500; haveshort hours,easy work, and annual vacations, 
with full pay. " 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept.A 97, Rochester, N.Y., for schedule of ex- 
amination dates and places, large descriptive book show- 
ing the positions available and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free of charge, 


Just Out for the Holidays 


A novel folding post-card Calendar of New 
Year grecting, for wall or desk, entitled 








“Father Time’s ’Phone”’ 


Seven divisions, with sentiment appropriate 
tothetheme. Attractive, and ready to mail 
by adding address and a penny stamp. 

Only fifteen cents each, or one dollar-fifty 
a dozen. Send for sample, or order on 
trust, and do it NOW. 





Dept. L—F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








Blackboards and School Equipment 


are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page Catalog. 
A directory of school room essentials that every School Board 
and Superintendent should have. — Write for free copy of Catalog W-S. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


are clectric welded, warranted unbreakable, no scroll 
work. Book box are of continuous pressed steel sides, 
electric welded—no bolts or rivets, Made in four styles 
of stationary and adjustable, Finished in our new pro- 
cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel. Send for Book W-1 today. 


WRITE FOR FREE School Equipment Review 


sxx" American Seating Compariy Fst" 


Pittsburg 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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(Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 
for You 


You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 





We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 

‘Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 

Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 

Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 










Prices for Developing Spool Films 214 1314 OF smaller... paitebecage 2 
Any 6 exposure filM......ceeeccesererceserereetereeees 10¢ ive 3! aan ye a 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film...............c00eeeeee ce eeee D5 SN Terseerereee eeseeees Be 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size 24%x4% or smaller...........ssccccsescecseeeee che _. Baemetanes Rem, Ape ree 
ee MEY, abides “abet s)he ef aap, First DORE. -.0..-cerereecseccecesereserserseoeoreee 50¢ 
Size 3/4 x44 or HNTB icc sav cetcctensnek eiekeudsavecceue’ 30 Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...36c 
Plates (any size) CACN........sscccccccccsccccccecsooocees be Special Rates on Large Orders 


Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely. Send by parcel post 


Place name and address on package. 
ENLARGE/SIENTS 
We have the very best facilities for making Knlargements from any good negative. 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives, They can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


cer NOTE: 
fully prepaying postage, 


SIZE «BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA _ These prices are for Enlargements from original neg- 
1x atives on Bromide paper of the best quality, 
5 , , 
ry _ When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
8 x 10 print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 
10 12 cents to the above prices. 





nnn Kx KR KKH 


4 17 All EKulargements are mounted on suitable card 
16 ”) mounts of good quality, unJess otherwise ordered, If de- 
bs 22 sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
20 x 24 are the saine aS when mounted, 











Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé. Art Dept., F. A. OwenPub.co, Dansville, N.Y. 
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DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each lebates, exsuys, etc., prepared t 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms. Orations, Gada om atom Bac Ei me ents ss 


Pp. S. HALLOCK, Box 39%, Wilmington, Del. ' P,A, Miller's Literary Agency (Established 1902.) Dayton, Ohio 
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Listening to Melba singing “‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” —Haven School, Evanston, Ill. 





Will there be a Victrola in 
your school this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not find another gift that 


will add so much to the equipment of your school. 
Christmas 1s the time of all times when the ¢hildren should have 


music. Christmas, children and music are, and always have been, in- 
separably associated with every thought of Christmas festivities, and it 
is particularly appropriate to bring beautiful music into the lives of 
the children at this time. 





Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people, 


The Victor will be a splendid innovation for the 
Christmas exercises, and the special list of records which 
have just been issued for the. Christmas season will afford 
intcresting and instructive entertainment. 

Some day there will surely be a Victor in your 
school. Why not enlist its valuable 
assistance right now? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly place the special 
School Victor in your school on trial, cr write to us 


and we will arrange it for you. 


Educational Department 


Victor Télikdes Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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_ Educating Children 


in the 


Richest Town in the World 


richest town in the world. Let us take a 

look at some official statements of the latest 
town report: ‘The total valuation of property, 
April 1, 1912, was $111,053,000.00. The tax 
rate is $12 on $1000. According to the census 
of 1910, the population of the town was 27,792, 
Brookline spends $260,500.00 on the main- 
tenance of its schools.’? ‘There are said to be 
twenty-five millionaires in this town and _ it is 
chiefly the residence of the rich. Their children 
attend the public schools. Superintendent Ald- 
rich has made the Brookline schools famous all 
over the country. Come with me’ while we take 
a peep into them. 

Any one who has heard Superintendent A Idrich 
express himself in regard to his work can but feel 
that the truth of ‘*the spirit making alive’’ is a 
secret of success. ‘‘Our schools have individual 
needs and characteristics,’’ he declares. “*At the 
head of each school is placed a teacher of strong 
Personality,—conscientious, ¢fficient. Why 
should there not be freedom allowed for the work- 
ing out of problems on individual lines?” 

Wherever this spirit prevails in any school- 
Toom, school building, or group of schools, there 
one must find the best work. It is possible there 
are other towns where the whole community cares 


EE sidiert tow Massachusetts, is said to be the 


BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS 





for its schools as truly; where the work of teach- 
ers and janitors is as cordially supported; where 
there is as much of giving the best that is in one 
and welcoming every evidence of such giving on 
the part of associates, adult and juvenile. But 
there are none too many. 

In returning to see more of the equipment of 
the Lincoln School, it seemed that a bit of walk 
from the car might be avoided if one knew the 
way. I ventured to ask an approaching police- 
man, a young man with a genial air. He was 


Nery glad to walk a few steps into the vicinity of 


the park, give directions for a winding turn and 
a crossing of the foot-bridge—* You'll be right 
there then. I?m very glad to show you. I tell 
you there isn’t anything the Brookline schools 
don’t give. Tama Lincoln boy myself.”’ 

I wondered if the Brookline children ever say 
**the cop.” I know that most little people now 
look upon the uniformed men as strong helpers 
to be trusted and looked to ‘in case of need. 
**Look out, or I'll call the cop!” is absolutely 
reprehensible as a threat. 

The Lincoln School is equipped with shower 
baths and gymnasium and manual training rooms; 
with sewing rooms and cooking rooms; with a 
dining-room in which dishes and table appoint- 
ments are simple yet perfect; a model bedroom 








Which is immaculate in spreads and covers beau- 
tifully embroidered by pupils, The building 
was one of the first to know the delightful possi- 
bilities of an assembly hall. Mr. Lincoln, who 
has done so much for this building, has made the 





Entrance to One of the Buildings in Detail 


The group of buildings in the headpiece belongs to the John 
tunkle School, It consists of the Primary building, the Grammar 
und the Manual Training. The floral doorway is the work of the 
janitor, Thomas Hartigan by name, who is a wizard with plants, 
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hall beautiful with wonderful statuary and 
friezes in bas relief from across the ocean. There 
is a grand piano here and a glance at the music 
lying ready tor use showed some of the best glee 
club compositions and choruses, in octavo form, 

During a visit to the Lincoln building, the 
kindness of Mr. Owens, who is in charge of the 
manual training work, made it possible for me 
to feel the “pull”? of the community-aid spirit 
that means so much here in Brookline. There 
was a rocking-chair in one of the work-rooms. 
The frame was substantial. The back had been 
removed and all was ready for recaning—* Yes, 
one of our pnthinn ieltad aed is going to repair 
it himself. He wants the chair and he wants to 
know how to docane-seating.”? In the next room 
was a beautifully made case of drawers which the 
maker is planning to surmount with a desk of 
suitable proportions. He will then possess an 
attractive, useful piece of furniture of which he 
will be justly proud. Many attractive models 
with excellent lines and finish were to be taken 
home for prized use. 

When the work of the manual train- 
ing department can supply with generous 
alacrity the needs of other departments, 
the atmosphere created is helpful. The 
table used for pressing garments in the 
sewing-room had recently been lowered to 
a more comfortable height to use; frames 
into which the fine history-pictures were 
to be ‘buttoned’? at need had been 
planned for; the sewing-tables had been 
fitted to the comfort of youthful workers. 
One saw that the spirit of real co-oper- 
ation extended from one room to another, 

Of course, the Brookline schools have 
their supervisors of music, drawing and 
the manual arts; they have school physi- 
cians, a chief medical inspector and a 
school nurse. 

It may be well to tell about work in 
music and in literature, in their general 
scope. We began “‘upside down”? in re- 
gard to the music when we referred to 
the excellent class of music used by 
the upper grades. And just here it may 
be of interest to many to know that a 
considerable number of Brookline pupils 
do outside work in vocal music, as talent 
is developed. Some of the boys receive 
$1.25 a month for choir practice. 
Some of the girls are appreciated more 
especially as mothers’ helpers, **because 
they know how to tell stories that amount 
to something’ and sing kindergarten and 
other good children’s songs.”’ 

I might say that I know Brookline a 
little “‘outside of school’? and rejoice 
personally in the appreciation of what 
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Mr. Cole has done in the matter of music. 

Every schoolroom, I believe, has some musical 
instrument, Many have pianos; others have 
good little folding organs. These are all that 
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may be desired for accompaniment (and mor 
schools should have them). Un the use of Mr, 
Cole’s single-note songs, the accompaniment js 
of value as support, as adding interest, as 
unconscious ear-training. ‘The harmonies are 
beautiful. 

Beginners in music do not learn the scale, the 
ordinary do, re, mi. They learn to place a few 
tones, then they sing the delightful single-note 
songs with interesting words about things they 
like. The actual study of musical notation conies 
later,—where it belongs. A child can sing loo, 
loo, loo, placing his tones lower or higher ver 
easily. At the first, the use of the syllables of 
the scale is distracting to many children. — Be. 
sides, it is not “singing songs,’’ and that is what 
children want until they realize that names for 
tones are needed, as are names for people. 

In a first grade, Miss Low showed me the 
reader. I wondered.— ‘Why, yes. ‘They begin 
to read stories at once. ‘Vhat’s what children 
want to read for. We do not use primers at all,” 

In a second grade the children at their seats 
were rending to themselves. I didn’t 
count, but I think I am safe in’ saying 
there had been placed in the chalk-rest 
thirty books from which favorites had 
been chosen for desk use. These were 
libriry books, *‘all the latest?’ as well as 
the classics, with colored pictures, many 
of them. The schools also act as dis. 
tributing centers for library books where 
they are needed and appreciated. 

School lectures and entertainments are 
given, Good talent called into requisi- 
tion broadens the view of pupils and 
incidentally brings in* money. — Nearly 
one thousand dollars were realized from 
one course given a few years ago. Many 
excellent pictures suited to different 
grades were purchased, 

All the schoolrooms are beautiful. 
The statuary, pictures, exhibit screens 
and floral touches are simple and digsi- 
fied,—nothing is overcrowded. 

In conclusion let us read together a 
paragraph from Superintendent A ldrich’s 
latest report: ‘* Amid the many agen- 
cies which ply, each its part, in the edu- 
cation of children and youth, prouinent 
among them being the family, the schools, 
the church, the State, and ‘civil society, 
perhaps it is impossible to define exactly 
the functions of the school in sharp dis- 
tinction from the functions of the other 
educational agencies. One is safe, how- 
ever, in affirming that the supremely im- 
portant result to be pursued by any or 
all agencies is that wonderful composite 
which we call “‘character.”’ 








An Interested Reader in One of the Runkle School Rest Rooms 
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What Christmas Means to the Rural School 


THREE RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS WRITE ON THIS SUBJECT AT THE REQUEST OF THE EDITORS 


HAT Christmas 

W does mean and 

what it may mean 

to rural schools are two 

very different things some- 

times. But I want to dis- 

cuss for a few minutes 
what it may mean. 

In the first place, it may 
mean the only chance of 
enjoying the Christmas 
spirit with others; for 
many of our rural schools 
are quite distantly —re- 
moved from any church or village where exer- 
cises of any kind are held. In such a neighbor- 
hood Christmas exercises in the schoolhouse give 


to both parents and children all the ‘*com- 





Effie G. Belden 


_munity”’ spirit of the occasion that they can get 


in any way, and often bring consideration for 
those in the neighborhood who might not receive 
much thought if it were not that all are to cele- 
brate together and they must have a share. 

Then, too, parents and teacher are drawn closer 
together. The fact that the teacher is willing to 
work so hard for the parents’ pleasure and for 
that of their children is in her favor. The 
fact that she urges them to attend, shows that she 
really cares and has them in mind, And not 
least, the fact that she asks a special favor of 
each family (this one to help get the tree, 
that one to furnish Santa Claus, another to bring 
out things from town or provide Johnnie or 
Mary with some unusual costume) all contribute 
to that heart-glow which every one feels when 
convinced that he is necessary and can perform 
some kindly service for another, 

And then the wonders the Christmas time may 
work in the relation between teacher and pupils 
and the attitude of the latter toward the school- 
room, After working together for weeks over 
something which really absorbs all their interest, 
after giving opinions and asking advice where 
the suggestion of the bashful lad is hailed as 
“just what we want;”’ or the school terror is told 
that he is a “‘good boy”? (just as you’d say it at 
a base ball game, you know) to fasten those 
greens so securely; after every one has been called 
to admire the dunce’s fine popcorn strings, there 
cannot help remaining in the hearts of all alike 
an added admiration and love which will go far 
to help toward a better understanding. 

And when the gala night arrives and the chil- 
dren, hosts and hostesses of the occasion, proudly 


An Experiment in Christmas Programs 


ETWEEN Christmas shopping and Christmas 
Programs, the primary teacher too often 
; nds herself at the joyous Christmas season 
m anything but a holiday mood. The usual pro- 
gram entails endless copying of *‘pieces,’’? and 
other hours of rehearsals, which must either in- 
terfere with the regular school work, or overtax 
the energies of teacher and pupils after school. 
I realized that it was all wrong to spoil the 
hristmas spirit in this way, but it was several 
years before I had the courage to break away 
from established customs. Some other teacher, 
dreading the inevitable program, may be glad to 
try my plan. 
veeks before the holidays, I began to plan our 
estivities, for the, bugbear of Christmas exer- 
Cises, like that of Christmas shopping, is the last 
week rush, The opening exercises, language 
Work, music and uccupation work for the month 
of December all had one thought as their central 


idea, The Opening exercises led up to the Christ- 


usher in parents and friends to the room which 
they have decorated, it is no longer a detestable 
place, to leave as quickly as possible, but a bower 
of beauty which they are obliged to quit all too 
soon. In the weeks that follow ‘*the scent of the 
roses”’ which **clings round it still’? makes ‘our’? 
schoolroom a more delightful place than ever 
before. —Effie G. Belden, Nebraska. 





Christmastide brings 
innumerable joys to the 
pupils of the rural school, 
pleasure and satistaction 


to the people in the 
district, and happy recol- 
lections for the teacher 
in years to come. Ina 
rural community — the 
school becomes at this 


time the center of interest. 
Every person may be in- 
terested in the greatest 
social event of the year— 
the neighborhood Christmastide and festival. 

Activities begin early in December and become 
more intense as Christmas approaches, Everyone 
is assigned a part, wilh the teacher as general 
superintendent, each one feels a personal respon- 
sibility for making the affair a success, and each 
child is made happy in preparing his part in the 
program, for he knows ‘‘everybody’s comin’ ”’ 
and that he must help all he can. 

The girls are taught to make things for the 
tree as gifts for their parents; the boys are asked 
to contribute three-inch lengths of sumach growths 
about an inch in diameter with the pith bored 
out. These being regular in size are used for 
decorating the room, and with the addition of a 
sprig of ground pine or cedar, they look like 
miniature Christmas trees growing in tubs, 
These, when set on the ledge over the black board, 
windows and doors and wainscoting, look very 
attractive, and not only furnish suiicient appro- 
priate decoration for the occasion, but avoid the 
necessity of driving nails into the walls and 
woodwork to put up wreaths, 

When the night of the celebration comes, every- 
body is happy, from the youngest member of the 
family to the oldest. The children are especially 
happy because, in many cases, it is the only time 
the parents feel it worth while to make the effort 
to leave their many duties and join the children 
in their activities, ‘The teacher goes homme that 
night more than repaid for the extra efforts in 
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BY GERTRUDE M. TITUS 


mas story, old, but ever new and beautiful to the 
child. Loving and giving were the thoughts I 
tried to impress upon them as the little fingers 
fashioned a gift for mother and one for father,— 
a sachet for one, and a shaving pad for the other. 
Not once, during all those busy weeks, did we 
emphasize the getting side of Christmas. 

During our regular music period we learned 
six appropriate songs, which we utilized as solos, 
duets, and choruses in our prorgam. One musical 
mother taught her little girl a beautiful solo as 
a ‘‘surprise’’ for the rest of the school. 

For language work we memorized several short 
selections, some of which were given in concert, 
and others as individual recitations. ‘Two of 
Stevenson’s poems, learned earlier in the year, 
were much appreciated by our audience. Of 
course only a Fienited number of pupils had in- 


dividual parts, but the others understood that 
they would appear later in the year, as they did 
on several occasions. 





planning and drilling, as well as worrying under 
the responsibility of such an undertaking. He 
concludes that he has done something for the peo- 
ple that they have decidedly appreciated, and he 
recalls the pleasure of that night for a Jong time. 

And what has he done? He has brought 
pleasure and relaxation to a community, pride 
and confidence in the achievements of its chil- 
dren, fostered in the children’s hearts a love for 
their place of duty and created a feeling of mu- 
tual admiration and respect between patron and 
tencher.—C, -E Coriwell Longyexr, New York, 

During my seventeen 
terms as teacher in rural 
schools I have noticed an 
increase of interest year- 
ly among teachers and pu- 
pils alike in the day we 
celebrate in memory of 
the birth of Christ. 

Time was wher us few 
speeches by the children 
of the lower grades and 
a basket of apples would 
suffice, but now the teach- 
er is almost considered a 
back number at the cross-roads if the schoolroom 
is not lavishly decorated for the occasion, some 
good presents distributed and candy furnished 
for each pupil. 

As to decorations, I find pupils always ready 
to do this work. Last year my pupils colored 
the Jeaves of note books with crayon, cut long 
strips of paper from the pages, fastening the ends 
with paste and hung the festoons around the win- 
dows in depending curves, 

One of the prominent features of the Christ- 
mas entertainment is recitations suitable for the 
occasion. Unless the teacher takes great pains 
in assisting the pupil in the selection of the reci- 
tation the work cannot be expected to be very 
successful, It is well to furnish younger pupils 
with type-written excerpts from poems, such as— 


Edward Mayhugh 


“Q tidings of comfort and joy! 
lor Jesus Christ our Saviour was 
Born on Christmas day.’’ 

Pupils are always delighted to hear the teacher 
read or recite Longfellow’s poem, “The Three 
Kings, ’’— 

“Three Kings came riding from far away, 

Melehior and Gaspar and Baltasar,”’ 


—Kdward Mayhugh, /evusyleania, 


That Succeeded 


But the center of interest, beside which al) else 
was comparatively insignificant, was the tree,— 
our tree, Nota tree brought in at the last min- 
ute as a surprise, but a tree bought by ws, and 
trimmed with decorations made or brought by 
the children. We strung popcorn and cranber- 
ries, made chains and balluons of paper, and 
then added candles, candies and a few “‘store’’ 
ornaments. We enjoyed the trimming process 
and marched bappily around the tree at our 
party, but the greatest pleasure of all was in the 
knowledge that three little fatherless children 
would have our Christmas tree “‘for keeps,” 
Some generous friends added toys and clothing, 
making the gift a substantial one. 

‘The program for the parents was held in the 
morning of the last day of school before the 
Christinas vacation, ‘The second grade program 
was held at the same time, and by exchanging 
some particularly good numbers, both grades 


(Continued on page 62) 
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MISS WINTER AND TAD 


Part II 
fo —STISS WINTER beckoned Tad to 
her. Somehow she hoped that 
‘Lad with all his mischief was 
not a thief. 

Tad stoutly denied all know]- 
edge of the missing coin. 
When pressed as to the source 
of the money he had spent the 
previous afternoon, he turned black eyes snap- 
ping with rage at Susy, who sat in her seat with 
an air of outraged righteousness. A school world 
is a curious and sometimes saddening miniature 
of the lives of their elders, 

“LT earned that quarter carrying a grip from 
the station for Mr. Willets, Susy Brown is a 
pers Pane Fee like her mother,’ 

“Joe! Joe! You must not talk that way,” 
remonstrated Miss Winter. She regarded him 
thoughtfully; he had been a sore trial to her, 
and of late he had been worse than usual. She 
wondered if he could have done 1t. He returned 
her gaze squarely, and back of the rage in his 
eyes she seemed to detect a hurt. She called the 
roll of the school, but every child also denied 
knowledge of the money. 

She went quickly to her desk and took out her 
shabby little purse. **Boys and girls,’’ she said 
slowly, “Lam afraid some one here is not quite 
honest. I cannot tell you how it hurts me that 
it should be so, So I am going to give a quarter 
to Arthur so that I may bear the loss. As it 
stands now, some one has taken it from me. I 
know that whoever would do such an act will 
some time be sorry, and if the boy or girl will 
pay me the money back, I will promise not to 
tell the name, but let that person have another 
chance to start squarely withuut any one know- 
ing of it. Joseph denies it and there is no more 
reason why he should have done it than any one 
else. I do hope and pray that the guilty one 
may confess to me, and I promise to do all [I can 
to help.” 

A silence fell on the little flock and Miss 
Winter went on with the work with a heavy 
heart. With the morbid conscientiousness she 
was developing from the strain of her unruly 
school, she imagined that such a thing could not 
have happened had her influence been, good. 

As the days passed on, her school became some 
comfort tu her, for the children seemed quieter 
and less given to mischief. Tad, in particular, 
showed an undreamed-of virtue. She could not 
imagine why, until one day she heard voices in 
the cloak room before the afternoon session be- 
gan. Shedid not intend to listen; but before she 
realized what she was doing she heard Tad say 
softly but with every indication of earnestness, 
**No, sir, John Stuber, I won’t do it. She's 
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square, and she’s treated me white and Tait 
going to worry her.” 

“Aw, ‘Tad, think how funny it would look!” 

She heard 'Tad’s too well-remembered chuckle, 
but he spoke again. “*‘Naw, John. It would be 
a mean trick and I won’t do it, and what’s more 
if you do, I'l punch your head.” 

“Aw, ‘Teacher’s pet!” 

There was a sound of scuffling and then she 
heard John whimper, “*Aw, ‘Tad, [ didm’t mean 
it. Cut that out!’ 

Miss Winter stepped into the cloak room and 
confronted two mussed and tumbled boys. She 
sent them into the class room with as severe a 
countenance as she could muster. 

She made no mention of the incident to either 
of the two boys, As to the matter of the lost 
money,she heard no more about it though she often 
thought and sometimes worried about it. In her 
young earnestness she took upon herself the re- 
sponsibility of the whole matter; she only hoped 
the guilty one would confess, ‘Tad had never 
thanked her for her championship of him, but 
his behavior became that of a model pupil, and 
the incident of the conversation she overheard in 
the cloak room showed that he appreciated, in 
his own fashion, what she had done for him. 

With Tad out of mischief, it became a very 
simple matter to keep order. None of the chil- 
dren were bad, and now that pranks were ignored 
by their hero, the work became much easier for 
Miss Winter. She continued to work hard and 
her school began to show results. Miss Solby 
came into the room as often and as unexpectedly 
as before, but made no comment on the improved 
state of affairs. Instead, she confined her sugges- 
tions to the lessons; it seemed impossible to 
please her, The other teachers often grumbled 
about her fault-finding, as they called it, and in 
truth, praise from their Supervising Principal 
was arare quantity. But Miss Winter worked 
hard to put all these suggestions into effect, 
though Miss Solby never seemed to notice that 
either but continued to find points to improve. 

But the matter of the quarter was not destined 
to worry her long. One morning Arthur came 
to her with a jubilant face. ‘*Oh, Miss Winter, 
Jve found the quarter! It slipped down in the 
crack of my desk and I couldn't see it for the 
ink-well. See, it is all spotted with ink.” 

Miss Winter took it and smiled thankfully at 
him. So none of her boys and girls had been 
dishonest, after all! 

‘Boys and girls,’ she began, when school 
opened, **we have found the thief.’? She paused 
and smiled. ‘**It was Arthur’s desk.’? And she 
held up the ink-stained coin. ‘I cannot tell you 


a] 


how glad, how very glad, I am that you are what 
I thought you—honest. 


I think you understand 





that Iam doing my best for you, and I know you 
are doing your best for me, and T think you know 
how pleased Lam.’’ Perhaps it was not a very 
professional speech to make, but the children 
beamed. And at recess, Susy Brown, who had 
accused ‘Tad of the theft, slipped her arm into 
Miss Winter’s and said, “*’Peacher, I am awful 
glad they found that quarter.” 

The term now drew to a close but Miss Solby 
gave no hint or sign that she desired Miss Winter 
asa permanent teacher, or even that she gave her 
credit for the winning fight she had made. 

“Oh, mother,’? Alice would wail, as they sat in 
the ‘shabby old. sitting-room that was yet so 
home-like, ‘‘if only she would say something 
about it. Just sity what is wrong, if nothing 
more, IT am so discouraged.” 

The closing day of school, Miss Solby came to 
the door as usual. “‘Miss Winter, please come 
to my office after school is dismissed, ”’ 

Miss Winter dismissed the children and looked 
about her neat schoolroom. — She supposed it was 
goodby to it now, The big clock tick-tocked on 
the wall in the prim way school clocks have; the 
big maps looked down on the rows of empty desks, 
and the piles of books, thumbed by so many rest- 
less little hands, stood mutely where they had been 
stacked. It came over her with a rush of feeling 
that this was der school; and that some stranger 
would have it next year was an acute pain indeed, 
She pressed her lips tightly together to keep back 
that lump in her throat, and made her w:v to the 
dread oftice, feeling very much as though she 
were going to her execution. 

Miss Solby closed the door, motioned her toa 
chair, and regarded her through her heavy spee- 
tacles. “Miss Winter, do you desire to be an 
applicant for this position again?” 

Miss Winter murmured something inaudible 
in her throat; the blow had fallen at last. ‘Then 
she sat upright with a jerk; surely she was not 
hearing aright. 

Miss Solby was saying, ‘‘Miss Buzzard has 
definitely given up teaching, so the position 18 
vacant, When you first took charge of the 
school and had that little trouble with some 
of the boys, I let you fight it out yourself. 
wanted to see what you were made of, for I 
do not believe in bolstering up weaklings. The 
way you have handled the situation has pleased 
me very much, and also the quiet way you have 
adopted my suggestions about the work, without 
arguments or excuses. I shall recommend you 
to the Board for another term.”’ ; 

Miss Winter’s eyes brimmed over but she heid 
out her hand to Miss Solby and tried to blurt out 
a few disjointed words of thanks, And Miss 
Solby smiled at her youth. 

Then Alice Winter ran home to tell her mother 
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The Law im its Relation to the Teacher—X 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE COLLEGE DEGREE 


BY HARRY R. TRUSLER, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law, University of Florida 





the contrary, to keep him out. 


Lucidents of the Teacher's Contract. 





relating to the jurisdiction of the teacher. 


or of support, to say nothing of the interesting reading they afforded. 
Teacher's Authority; May Home Study be Required; Parent's Duty of Signing Reports; Punishment of Absence or Tardiness; 
immoral Conduct Outside of School; Parent's Misconduct; Vaccination; Greek Letter Fraternitics; Reasonable Regulations; 


Much interest has been manifested hy our readers tn these articles, of which this ts the final one, on the principles of law as 
The primary purpose has becn, not to send the teacher into the courtroom but, on 
Cases that have come before the courts have been cited, thus establishing a precedent of warning 
The subjects touched upon have been: The Extent of the 








ants may perhaps view it through 
the golden mists of fancy. The 
validity, the legal existence, of 
the college degree depends up- 
on definite principles of law. 
A diploma may or may not confer a degree, 
although a diploma is often spoken of in contra- 
distinction to a degree. A diploma, moreover, 
is not necessary to the granting of a degree, be- 
cause a vote by the trustees of a college that a 
degree be conferred on a person invests him with 
such degree ipso facto (19 Pick. (Mass.) 288). 
**A degree,”’ says Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, **is 
an honorable state or conditon to which a student 
is advanced in testimony of proficiency in arts 
and sciences.’” This honorable status ought to 
be conferred directly and not impliedly; for 
example, the diploma, instead of merely certify- 
ing that John Smith has honorably completed 
the course for the degree of A. B., should defi- 
nitely allege that the trustees of the college con- 
fer on John Smith the degree of A, B., with all 
the honors and distinctions thereunto belonging. 
Failure of a college to comply with standard 
academic requirements, it should be noticed, has 
nothing to do with the degality of its degree, 
however much it may affect its prestige. Indeed, 
an institution may maintain an excellent course 
of study and yet be unable to confer a legal de- 
gree, because the State has not authorized it so 
to do. - The college degree comes into legal ex- 
istence as a result of the exercise of power given 
to an educational corporation, That such power 
may be exercised upon “slight provocation”? does 
not at all affect the legality of the degree so 
granted; although on account of such abuse the 
college may be deprived of its degree-granting 
power at the instance of the State by the judi- 
cial proceeding of quo warranto. 


WHEN A COLLEGE MAY GRANT 
DEGREES 

About twenty-three years ago Mary Townsend 
asked for a mandamus to compel the Vermont 
State Eclectic Medical Society to issue her a 
license to practice medicine. She offered a di- 
ploma from the Vermont Medical College, which 
purported to confer on her the degree of M. D. 
If this college had authority to grant this degree, 
it was the legal duty of the society to license 
Miss ‘Townsend to practice medicine. Now the 
Vermont Medical College was organized under a 
statute that provided that any persons might as- 
sociate together and have the powers of a cor- 
poration to establish and maintain literary and 
scientific institutions; but no express power on 
the part of such institutions to confer degrees was 
mentioned in this statute. Thus was , sharply 
presented the question whether the power to con- 
fer degrees was incidental to the general powers 
of a corporation formed for tk 2 purpose of main- 
taining a literary or scientific :nstitution, This 
was held to depend upon whetuer such an organi- 





‘zation could answer the ends of its creation with- 


out the power to confer degrees. The court de- 
cided that it could. Consequently it held that a 


The abbreviations in parentheses in these articles refer to court 
reports of the various States, 


college cannot confer degrees unless it is explic- 
itly empowered to do so by the State. 

In reaching the above conclusion Judge Powers 
said (8 L, R. A. 112): “It is no more appro- 
priate to say that a literary or scientific institu- 
tion, without special statutory power, can confer 
the degree of M. D., than to say it may confer 
the degree of LL. D: or D. D. or A. B.; for it 
is plain that law schools, theological schools, 
universities and colleges can be organized under 
this subdivision of the statute equally well with 
medical schools. Every State in the Union has 
chartered these institutions, and it is believed 
that none of them have ever supposed that, with 
all the widely enumerated powers delegated to 
them, they had the power to confer degrees of 
any kind unless such power was expressly con- 
ferred in their charters. In the case of the Castle- 
ton Medical School, chartered many years ago, 
the charter at first granted contained no delega- 
tion of power to confer degrees, but at the next 
session of the Legislature it was amended by an 
Act giving such power. Such has, manifestly, 
been the legislative idea respecting the necessity 
of special authority from the law-making power 
of the government touching the right to confer 
degrees, * * * Weare clearly of the opinion 
that the Vermont Medical College has no power, 
under its articles of association, to confer de- 
grees of any kind, To hold that the Legisla- 
ture, by a general law, intended that any three 
men in any town of the State, however illiterate 
or irresponsible, might organize and flood the 
State with doctors of medicine, doctors of divin- 
ity, and all the other various titles that every- 
where in the civilized world have signified high 
attainments and special: equipment for profes- 
sional work, is to liken it to the witty French 
minister who threatened to create so many dukes 
that it would be no honor to be one, and a burn- 
ing disgrace not to be one.”’ 


RESULT OF ABUSE IN CONFERRING 
DEGREES 


In 1900 the State of Ohio applied for a writ 
of quo warranto to oust the Mt. Hope College 
Company of its franchises. It was shown that 
Mt. Hope College, at Rogers, Oh‘o, maintained 
a ‘*home-study department.’” The record of the 
trustees did not show that any curriculum was ever 
adopted. Students were admitted tu all depart. 
ments upon their own statements of the studies 
they had pursued. No record was kept of the 
degrees granted, except in the private ledger of 
the president. In the post-graduate department 
degrees were conferred without an examination, 
upon the preparation of a digest of some book or 
the writing of a thesis; and in some instances the 
applicant received his degree upon the payment 
of fees and a promise to do work in the future. 
Moreover, degrees were conferred by the trustees 
upon the verbal request of the president, and 
sometimes such diplomas were signed in blank 
to be afterward filled out. 

Upon this showing,the Supreme Court of Ohio 
entered judgment ousting the college of its right 
to be a corporation (52 L. R. A. 365). The 
college contended that, it should be merely ousted 
of the power to confer degrees fraudulently. But 
the court held that the trustees themselves bad 


been culpably negligent and that the corporate 
powers in their hands would be liable to grave 
abuses, Consequently the college was deprived 
of its right to be a corporation, although its right 
to carry on the: legitimate educational work it 
was doing was not disturbed. 

Even greater abuse on the part of a pretended 
edacational institution is illustrated by the case 
of the Ilinois Health University. ‘This school 
was chartered by the Legislature of Hlinois for 
the education of teachers in the science of health 
and the art of healing and for the purpose of 
conferring on such persons, when qualified, such 
diplomas, degrees, or certificates as the institu- 
tion might deem proper. The company, how- 
ever, did not conduct a bona fide college, but 
occupied the front and back parlors of a private 
residence and devoted its main attention to the 
selling of medical diplomas to incompetent _per- 
sons, conferring on them the degree of M. D., in 
order that they might practice medicine in states 
whose laws did not require the diploma of a 
reputable medical college or a medical examina- 
tion as a condition precedent to practicing medi- 
cine. This institution forfeited its franchise in 
1897, the court saying “*for such abuse and mis- 


_use its charter may and should be revoked’’ (46 


N. E. 737). 

It need hardly be stated that any grave abuse 
of the franchise of an educational institution, 
although entirely disconnected from the improper 
granting of degrees, will be good ground for the 
forfeiture of its charter. As said, for example; 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois (22 N. E. 494): 
Where a corporation organized for maintaining 
an institution of learning, whose property is ex- 
empt from taxation to the value of $25,000, 
fails for ten years to maintain an institution of 
learning, sells and removes its buildings, and then 
attempts to transfer all its land, without showing 
that any further effort will be made to establish 
an institution of learning, its charter is subject 
to forfeiture on quo warranto. 

DEGREES FOR STUDY IN ABSENTIA 

Degrees for study in absentia may legally be 
conferred. Institutions of standing have granted 
degrees for such work, and even Harvard today 
grants the degree of Associate in Arts, (A. A.) 
for correspondence work, But an_ institution 
granting degrees to extra-mural students en- 
counters two possible dangers. 

In the first place, the State for alleged abuse 
may bring quo warranto proceedings, seeking to 
revoke its charter. It is possible, of course, for 
a school to forfeit its charter for abuse in its 
correspondence work; but it is equally possible 
for a school to forfeit its charter for abuse prac- 
ticed in its dealings with students in residence. 
In each case the charter, if forfeited, is forfeited 
for abuse: the character of work in which the 
abuse occurs is entirely incidental. ; 

In the second place, an institution conferring 
degrees upon students in absentia may incur the 
opposition of the federal government. Congress 
has the power to exclude from the mails the let- 
ters of such an institution. Congress, however, 
has the self-same power over the mail of any per- 
son, natural or artificial, because Congress has 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Crete Plan of Domestic Science—Article I 


BY LAURA H. WILD 


Nebraska has solved the problem of Domestic Science in Rural and Village Schools. Miss Laura H. Wild, of Lake Erie College, will tellin three arti- 
cles how tt was done. It ts our hope that the simplicity of the scheme will prove an incentive to schools to take up the ‘Crete Plan."—THE EDITORS. 


The Plan in General 


1FTENTIMES small towns are 
| eager to have some work in Do- 
mestic Science and yet feel that 
the expense of good equipment 
and a trained teacher is beyond 
their means. Here is a feasible 
plan which has already been tried 
out for eight years in Nebraska 
in the small towns, proving very 
successful, and has a adopted 
in many places in other states. 
It is called the ‘*Crete Plan” be- 
cause it originated with the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Mr. G. 
A. Gregory, in Crete, Nebraska, a 
town of about 3000: Manual 
training for the boys had just 
been installed at considerable expense, and the 
board did not feel that they could afford a do- 
mestic science equipment and teazher. Mr. Greg- 
ory firmly believed in equal rights for boys and 
girls, and by setting his brain at work, evolved a 
plan which has proved for that town and many 
others an even better one than the stereotyped 
classes in cookery. 

Every small place has excellent housekeepers, 
women who pride themselves upon their good 
cake and salads, their favorite receipts for pud- 
dings or preserves. Some of these women are in- 
variably called upon at church socials for their 
specialties, -and Mrs. Brown’s angel cake or Mrs. 
Smith’s doughnuts become famous throughout 
the village; Mrs. Jones is always asked to make 
the coffee and Mrs. Blake to roast the meat. 
Many of these women are club women, alive to 
the interests of the day and anxious to make 
themselves felt in community life for the better- 
ment of society. They entertain beautifully in 
theirown homes and they enjoy having homes 
which are properly managed. 

Such women often have daughters of their own 
and frequently wish, without knowing how to 
accomplish it, that their girls would take more 
interest in housekeeping, would set the table as it 
should be set, and leave the kitchen in order, 
would learn how at least to cook a meal in an 
emergency. ‘They are also interested in the 
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daughters of the neighborhuod; nothing pleases 
them more than to see one of these girls blossom- 
The choicest 


ing out into capable womanhood, 


A Group of Domestic Science Teachers, Crete, Nebraska 


ones are asked to assist at teas and serve at socials. 
Why not, then, utilize this home talent and vital 
interest in the girl life of the community in sup- 
plying domestic science instruction for the 
schools? This was the idea that came into Mr. 
Gregory’s head, and because he is a very practical 
man he succeeded in working out a feasible 
scheme, with the help of his capable wife and the 
cooperation of a dozen of the best housekeepers. 

Of course such a cooperative movement must 
necessarily be well superintended, the mechanical 
part being so thoroughly worked out that the 
women who are willing to give their services for 
instruction will not be bothered by a lot of school 
red-tape, nor the benefit of their teaching spoiled 
on account of irregularity of attendance and con- 
fusion among the girls. ‘There are wheels and 
cogs to this plan, but it is all so simple that the 
superintendent can put it together very easily and 
set it at work with the application of a little oil 
now and then. 

In general the idea is as follows: Secure the 
hearty cooperation of ten ora dozen of your most 
capable and suitable women, women whom you 
would like to have your own daughter learn 
something from and into whose homes you would 
like to have her go for an object-lesson in house- 
keeping. ‘They need not be from any one class 
in society; it would be better that they should 
not be—that the plain home as well as the home 
of affluence should be represented, for most of 
our public school children must live in compara- 
tively plain homes. If a woman of means offers 
to cooperate it should be one who is truly demo- 
cratic in her feelings and not extravagant in hei 
tastes, one who can teach girls the niceties of 
social customs without making them envious. 

Suppose there are fifty girls who elect the work 
and ten women who volunteer to teach them, the 
girls are then divided into five groups, a class 
often visiting each teacher’s home once a month, 
and each instructor giving lessons during the 
year upon two kinds of articles. Mrs. A., for ex- 
ample, is to meet her girls at half-past three on 
the third Wednesday of the month and teach them 
first how to make bread and biscuit—cookies come 
later on; or soups, with salads as the second 
article. The girls go to her home directly from 
school with their note-books, and are arranged 
about a table in her dining-room or kitchen while 
she gives her explanations and demonstrates be- 





Mrs. W. K. Smith, Who Excels in Salad Making, Shows the Fine Points of Her Speciality 


fore them. Then they go to their own homes and 
sractice making that article in their mothers’ 
<itchens until they think it will pass muster. 

At certain intervals there are exhibits when 
samples of each girl’s work are brought together 
to be tested by judges. When these ladies who 
are giving their services are in need of assistance 
at social functions they have the privilege of call- 
ing upon the class, and instruction is given in 
serving, setting tables, etc. During the year a 
banquet is given by the girls to the school board 
and instructors, managed entirely by the girls. 

This, in a word, is the plan: the details of its 
working will be given in another article. But 
every reader will at once be asking what such a 
system of instruction can really accomplish. It 
accomplishes much more than mere instruction in 
cookery, much more than an ordinary cooking- 
class in a schoolroom can ever hope to do. First, 
it introduces the girls into real homes where the 
real thing is going on—it is not play work in any 
sense. Second, while the pupil is taking her 
notes, writing down her receipt and getting her 
lesson in making some one dish, she is also un- 
consciously receiving many lessons about house. 
keeping in general. She observes the home she 
enters, the tastefulness of the furniture and dra- 
peries, the good manners of the lady of the house, 
the kitchen conveniences which a practical house- 
keeper has found useful. By the time she has 
finished her course with the ten ladies her ideas 
of the kind of home she wants for herself have 
become broadened and in many cases refined. In 


‘the second place, it raises the dignity of house- 


keeping in the minds of the girls to find these 
prominent women of the town so interested in them 
as to give instruction in this way about these 
everyday affairs. In the third place, the home 
practice interests the mothers in what the girls 
are doing and relates the school work most defi- 
nitely to the home life. Fourthly, better instruc- 
tion is often given by these practical housekeep- 


ers than can be obtained from a young and in- | 


experienced graduate of a cooking school who 
might be hired by the school board—for the ex- 
perienced teachers command the larger places. | 

Again, the work may be so arranged that it 
can go on during the long summer vacation, the 
ambitious girl getting her school credit in domes- 
tic science partially out of the way before the 
fall term begins. 
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Crossing the Isthmus of Panama 


The author of this article spent last summer at the isthmus and her 
She has not tried to enter 


description ts that of an intelligent tourist. 


«ith any detail into historical, geographical or technical features. 
these the teacher would do well to secure No, 258 of the Instructor Lit- 
erature Series, “*The Story of Panama and the Canal,” by W. L. Nida, 





ROSSING the 
C Isthmus of Pan- 

ama today is a 
very easy matter. It 
requires only about 
‘two hours of time, 
and the trip may be 
made in comfort, even 
in luxury, in a mod- 
ern chair car, over a 
road which compares 
favorably with the 
best in the United 
States. Sixty years 
ago it was not so. The paved road, built long 
ago by the Spaniards, extending trom Porto 
Bello on the Caribbean, to Panama City on the 
Pacific, had been destroyed, and the only way to 
cross was to go by boat up the Chagres River, 
thence by mule-back to Panama. 

As I was carried swiftly across those forty- 
seven miles which separate the two oceans, my 
thoughts went back to the time when those heroic 
pioneers who built this road fought their way 
through the jungle, and in spite of difficulties 
that seemed impossible to overcome finished their 
work and opened the way from East to West. 
Mr. Tracy Robinson in his wonderfully interest- 
ing book **Fifty Years of Panama”? tells us 
something of their struggles and final success. 
He says that the road was started on the island 
of Manzanilla, where the town of Colon now 
stands, then only a ridge of sand cast up on the 
coral reef—“behind them the sea, in front the 
malarial, immemorial swamps!’? They did not 
falter. Day after day they cut their way, foot 
by foot, through the marshes and jungle, breath- 
ing poison-laden air and tormented by millions 
of insects. Hundreds perished. No race could 
stand the dreadful strain of work in this climate, 
but as fast as one fell, another was brought to 
take his place, and although the hospitals were 
always full, and quinine became almost an article 
of diet, the work was carried triumphantly 
through and on January 27, 1855, the last rail 
was laid at midnight and in rain, at Summit, 
thirty-seven miles from Colon, and ten from 
Panama City. “All honor to the memory of 
those heroic men! ‘Their names should be re- 
membered with those who have conferred benefits 
on our race.”” 

Perhaps it may seem strange to so laud the 
builders of the Panama railroad, just as the 
canal is nearing completion, but this road has 
been one of the important factors in the build- 
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BY ELLEN PERRY 
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lor 
any other age. 


ing of the canal, and 
mentioned. 

Colon, the “Atlantic—or rather Caribbean— 
terminus of the Panama road, has grown in a 
few years from a small number of miserable 
houses, huddled on one badly paved street, to a 
goodly-sized town, with well-paved, well-lighted, 
cleanly streets (thanks to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion). Cristobal, the Commission part of the 
town, is an attractive little village, with quarters 
for the commission employees, the commissary 


its existence is barely 














Ruins of Cathedral at Old Panama 


building and the cold storage plaut. A visit to 
the last-named buildings is well worth while. 
‘The commissary is a department store on a very 
large scale, where one may buy anything from 
a set of exquisite china to an egg. As for the 
cold storage plant, that is a little world in itself. 
Here are kept all the meats, vegetables, fruits, 
eggs, butter and milk that are necessary to supply 
the thousands of employees. Here also are the 
ice factory, laundry and ice cream plant. 

Other interesting places are the different docks. 
I was surprised at the number of vessels docking 


Superintendent of Schools, River Vorcst, Hlinots, a most comprehensive 
survey of the great undertaking. 
tt incumbent upon them to urge teachers to give their pupils a thorough 
knowledye of the Panama achievement, the greatest in tts line of this or 
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in Coion. Here one may see huge mahogany 
logs, blocks of copper, racks of coffee, cocoa. 
nuts and whole shipluads of bananas. The in- 
coming streams bring lumber, supplies and ma- 
chinery of all kinds. A walk up Front Street 
in Colon is truly an amusing experience. One 
sees all nationalities, all colors, and hears a 
mighty mixture of tongues. ‘To add to the con. 
fusion, the negroes, both in walking and driving, 
go to the left, while the Americans, naturally 
turn to the right. Very noticeable features are 
the lottery-ticket * sellers. All kinds of, people 
sell them—Chinese, Japanese, Jamaicans, Pana- 
manians, young and old, and nearly every one 
buys them. 

After leaving Colon, the first town of any im- 
portance is Gatun where the locks and dam are 
situated. Here boats coming in from the Carib- 
bean are lifted eighty-five feet above the sea level 
by these giant locks. ‘The mighty gates, which 
weigh hundreds of tons, are so wonderfully ad. 
justed that they can be opened or closed in less 
than two minutes, without noise. The Gatun 
dam, which is an immense structure, will im- 
pound the waters of the Chagres River and its 
tributaries, and make a lake covering one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven square miles. 

All along the road now (in July) are villages 
which will be torn down and moved before the 
water is turned in—for they are at water level. 
Just now Gorgona, where the machine shops are 
situated, is rapidly disappearing. It is remark- 
able to see the ease and speed with which a house 
is taken down, loaded on flat cars, moved to 
another place and re-erected. 

Two very attractive places are Camp Otis and 
Camp Elliot, occupied by regiments of infautry 
and marines. Just beyond them is Empire, one 
of the largest towns in the zone. All the houses 
built by the Isthmian Canal Commission are cou- 
structed on the same general plan—trom four to 
six feet above-the ground and screened entirely 
from top to bottom. 

Culebra is at present about the busiest place on 
the zone. Here are Colonel Goethal’s headquar- 
ters, and here, just now, is centered the interest. 


Several bad slides have taken place in the cut , 


very recently, delaying the work. When this 
dirt is out, the cut (and the canal) will ke prac- 
tically completed. They will not wait to remove 
all the dirt, as dredges will be used after the 
water is turned in. 

Culebra Cut is a marvelous work. It is nine 
miles long and in some places almost five hundred 
feet deep. Part of the way it is cut through 








A View of Ste2m Shove! at Work in Culebra Cut 
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Town of Empire, Showing General Construction of Canal Zone Houses 
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rock, and in fact the engineers prefer the rock to 
the dirt formation, on account of the treacherous 
sildes. It is said that if the whole cut had been 
of rock, it would probably have been finished 
months ago. 

Soon after passing Culebra, the Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores locks are reached. ‘These two 
locks lower the westward bound steamer to the 
sea-level, whence they will sail out past Balboa, 
the Pacific entrance, into the ocean. 

It will take from eight to ten hours for a boat 
to go through the canal. 

Panama City, the western terminus of the 
Panama road, is quite different from Colon. It 
js not nearly so much Americanized. One feels 
the foreign atmosphere there much more strong! y- 
One of the points of interest near the city is the 
ruined town of old Panama. ‘This city was 
founded in 1515, and was destroyed over a hun- 
dred years after by Morgan, the pirate. One can 
see now the ruins of the Cathedral. It is beauti- 
fully located on the shore of the Pacific. 

Just forty-seven miles of road—but they have 
for years been the link that connects the West and 
Fast, and certainly it has taken a prominent place 
in the buiding of that still greater link, the Pan- 
ama canal, It is one of the most interesting 
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trips possible—this one across the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

A visit to the Isthmus gives one a glimpse of 
foreign America that is truly educational. Being 
brought in contact with people speaking other 
tongues—yet with the right to call themselves 
Americans—broadens one’s idea of the extent of 
this great continent of ours. Perhaps we of the 
**States” need to have it broadened. A_promi- 
nent Panamanian, a widely-traveled, highly edu- 
cated man, said to me, **Do you people of the 
United States of America realize that, by con- 
stant niisuse, you have made the terms America 
and United States of America synonymous ?”’ 

I had to admit the truth of hisremark. We al- 
ways proudly say, ‘*We are Americans,” and leave 
out of consideration entirely the twenty odd coun- 
tries which have just as much claim to the title as 
we have. Perhaps the building of this canal, aside 
from other things, will help to open our eyes to 
the importance of considering these smaller 
sisters. 

Seeing the canal at this time is seeing a great 
work practically completed, although there are, 
of course, hundreds of details yet unfinished. I 
think, perhaps, in spite of their pride in a great 
tusk successfully carried through, there is a lurk- 
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ing regret in the hearts of the men who have 
labored so long and faithfully at this gigantic 
task that their work is so nearly done. They 
have given themselves so entirely to this, that for 
a while, at least, their lives will be without a 
purpose. As so many have said, it seems a pity 
that this organization that has been trained to 
this task cannot be used in its entirety for some 
similar undertaking and not be cast aside to be- 
come broken into individuals, and so lose its 
effectiveness. 

One of the saddest sights I have seen is the 
rusting ruins of the French machines, monuments 
of a nation’s defeat in a work which was so 
proudly undertaken. And why did they fail so 
utterly? Because they were a nation of enthusi- 
asts, led by a dreamer. Years of effort, millions 
of dollars and hundreds of lives they sacrificed 
for this work, only to fail and to have the success 
go to another nation. We of the United States 
are justly proud of our country’s success in this 
world task, and it serves to show what pluck and 
perseverance, backed by wealth and skill, can 
accomplish, It raises us higher in the rank of 
nations, and gives us power that could come to 
us in no other way. Let us hope this power wil 
be used and not abused. 


Arithmetic—Sharpening the Tools 


THE ELEMENT OF COMPETITION IN MASTERING THE MECHANICS 
BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


W' EN a — wishes to do particularly 


careful, effective work, he sharpens his 

tools carefully to a fine edge. His tools 
must respond properly to every direction given to 
the hand by the mind. The mind must be tree 
to guide and direct. The skilled operative must 
have a machine which responds readily to every 
prompting impulse of the brain. His mind must 
be on the larger problems of his work. He can- 
not spend his time in adjusting minor difficulties 
if he is to turn out his quota of finished products. 

So it is with the mind in the solution of prob- 
lems involving complex reasoning. The mind 
must be free for logical analysis, and if handi- 
capped by purely mechanical errors can never rise 
to its full powers of reasoning. 

The tools of arithmetic are the four funda- 
mentals, 

How often we have seen students fail to solve 
a problem correctly, not because of lack of accu- 
rate reasoning, but becaust of inaccuracy in one 
of the four fundamental processes. How dis- 
couraging this becomes can b. appreciated by any 
teacher. 

Facility in the use of the four fundamentals 
can be acquired only by literally thousands of 
repetitions and these repetitions must necessarily 
be mostly abstract in form. For this reason we 
donot dwell long enough on the fundameitals. 


CHART 1—ADDITION 
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Give results horizontally, forward and backward; 
also vertically, up and down. 


In order to create and maintain inierest we intro- 
duce concrete problems. In a given time but 
comparatively few concrete problems can be 
given, consequently there is insufficient practice 
given. Pupilsare advanced from grade to grade 
without the ability to add, subtract, multiply or 
divide with anything like ease or rapidity, and 
accuracy is frequently the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The old-fashioned drill on the multiplication 
tables has largely been thrown on the refuse heap, 
and yet it was a wonderfully effective training 
when the element of competition was introduced 
tactfully to arouse and maintain interest. 

It is by this element of competition that we 
must go to work to remedy the weakness of our 
pupils in the fundamentals. It will furnish the 
necessary stimulus to set pupils to work to master 
really the working tools of arithmetic. ‘There 
are scores of ways to create competition. Com- 
petition does not necessarily mean the attempt of 
one individual to excel another. Pupils may be 
led to compete with themselves, so to speak. By 
this method each pupil strives to improve upon 
his own former record. Athletic directors depend 
upon this stimulus to lead their proteges on to 
greater things. The grade teacher may well 
make use of it also, in moderation. 

To discuss this question fully would require us 
to delve into psychology, to go into the realm of 
the reflex, It will, however, be sufficient for the 
purposes of this article to state that the mind 
must be so trained in these fundamental processes 
that they may be performed rapidly and accu- 
rately in a mechanical fashion, without conscious 
effort. Addition, for instance, should burden 
the mind no more than the act of walking. Prob- 
ably the mind will show signs of fatigue much 
sooner, but within reasonable limitations the 
illustration will be found not inapt. 

In learning to add, the very foundation is the 
absolute mastery of the forty-five combinations. 
As reflex powers are much more rapid than con- 
scious thought, our problem is to maintain inter- 
est in this work until the reading of the groups 
becomes automatic. Children taught to read by 
the a-b-c method will often spell painfully 
through nearly every word ina reading lesson, 
losing the thread of thought, and ina similar 
way the pupil who must add figures singly is too 
greatly burdened; he is working too much in the 


CHART II—SUBTRACTION 
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realm of conscious thought. Just as the pupil 
who has been taught to read by the word or pho- 
nic method will grasp words more readily than 
the a-b-c pupil, the one who has been taught to 
recognize and add figures by groups will do his 
work with greater ease and accuracy. This par- 
allel cannot be carried very far, however, for 
while it is probably just as easy to recognize 4 
and 7 as 1] as it is to recognize a and t as at, it 
is not so easy to recognize 5 and 6 and 7 as 18 as 
it is to recognize t and h and e as the. 

Counting on the fingers or making marks on 
the blackboard, or any other of the means some- 
times resorted to by pupils to arrive at the sum of 
two numbers, should never for an instant be per- 
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CHART ILI—MULTIPLICATION 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 





A ' 16 14 18 19 15 13 17 19 20 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

B 20 19 17 18 13 18 15 14 16 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

13 15 17 19 14 16 18 20 17 

( 5 5 h h 5 5 5 5 h 


20 18 17 16 14 19 16 15 13 





mitted after the first conceptions of mumber or 
quantity have been acquired. 

A chart (Number 1) of the forty-five combina- 
tions in addition is presented herewith. ‘This 
may be used in several ways. ‘The combinations 
may be placed on a blackboard in plain, promi- 
nent figures, or the teacher may have cards 
wrinted and placed in the hands of the pupils. 
Eaten methods must be used to arouse and 
maintain sufficient interest to accomplish good 
results. The teacher may proceed something like 
this: 

1. ‘‘Let us all read the sums of line A’ from 
left to right in concert; now backward; now row 
B, forward; backward,”’ or, ““Column 1, down- 
ward; upward, ete.,’’ continuing until the most 
of the pupils can follow the concert work fairly 
well. 

2. **Mary, read column 3 downward as rapidly 
as you can.”’ 

**You did that correctly in ten seconds. Would 
you like to try it, John?” 

“John has done a little better than Mary in 
time, but he made one mistake. Who saw it? 
Now, Frank, you try it.”’ 

**Frank has made a record of eight seconds 
without an error.”’ 

3. ““John, your record yesterday on line D was 
thirteen seconds. See how much better you can 
do today.”’ 

‘Sarah, see if you can make a better record on 
column 8.”’ 

4, **We are going to have a relay race today. 
Thomas has been in atace of this kind. ‘Tell 
us about it.”’ 


CHART IV—DIVISION 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
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through in the same way. The side finishing in 
the smaller number of seconds is the winner.”’ 

‘Tomorrow we may choose up sides and have 
another contest. ”’ 

These are but a few of the many ways an inge- 
nious teacher may use. This kind of work should 
never be long continued. Just a few minutes of 
brisk, snappy work each day for several months 
will accomplish far more than Gesultory lessons 
of longer duration. 

The same methods may be used on Charts II, III 
and IV, ‘Teachers may modify and change these 
charts in many ways. For instance, in multipli- 
cation a chart of the squares of all the numbers 
from 1 to 25, or from 1 to 20, might be made 
and practiced, 

The “*Circle for Rap- = 
id Drill Work’’ is 
simply a variation of 
the others. By chang- ,, - 
ing the figure in the 
center frequently, a2? x3 18 
wide range of practice 
may be obtained, Not * ” 
only this change may be 4, ™ 
made, but other figures - ™ 
may be substituted in 16 
the circumference and the sign may be changed 
to addition, subtraction or division, Pupils 
will take an intense interest in racing around 
the circumference. 

The following illustrations show how to follow 
up the work on the forty-five combinations in 
addition: 


a a2 


2 #15 #15 #718 «160614 «11 9 8 
a iW 12 10 ) 8 79 8 7 
2 1 15 18 1 14 11 9 8 
bh 6 7 5 5 4 4 6 6 5 
6 5 5 4 4 5 3828 @ 
9 7 8 9 8 7 7 7 5 
3 6 7 9 8 7 4 2 8 
c 6 7 5 5 4 4 6 6 5 
6 5 5 4 4 $ 3 228 


After line a has been practiced, line 4 should 
be introduced. It will be noticed that the sums 
in this line are the same as in-a, but the lower 
number is presented as a combination of two, 
which the pupil should be able to instantly recog- 
nize if he has done the work on the combinations 
well, Line ¢ carries the work a step farther and 
breaks the upper numbers up in- 
tocombinations. In reading line 
c the pupil is expected to see ata 
glance the sums of each group, 


7 8 





A 3) 72 6) 72 4)72 3) 60 4)60 5) 60 


6)60 -  2)60 then mentally combine — these; 





B 3) 75 5) 75 4) 64 2) 64 6) 78 3) 78 


which is practically what he has 
done in linea, Thatis, the pu- 
pil must see in the first column 


4) 76 2)76 12 and 12, just as he did in a. 





C 2) 96 3) 96 4) 96 6) 96 8)96___—-2) 48 


Encourage pupils to add in this 
manner, saying mentally 12 plus 


3) 48 4)56 twelve, 13 plus 12, 15 plus 10, 





D 3) 39 3) 42 3) 45 2) 84 6)84 _3)84 


etc., rather than 9 plus 3 plus 6 
plus 6; or 7 plus 6 plus 7 plus 5. 


7)84 _-5)80 Lengthen the columns to three 








**Now we can have a relay race with these com- 
binations something like that. Harry, John, 
Thomas, Frank and Will may represent the boys. 
Alice, Mary, Sarah, Lena and Jane will be the 
girls’ team. Harry may take line A, John line 
B, Thomas line C, Frank line D, and Will line 
E. The girls will take the same in the order 
appointed. There must be no marks of any kind 
on your charts. When I say Go! Harry must 
read the sums of his line just as quickly as possi- 
ble; as soon as he has finished, without waiting 
an instant, John will read his line; then Thomas, 
Frank and Willin turn, The total number of 
seconds required for the five boys to finish the 
chart will be the record for their team. If any 
boy should make an error, I will add one second 
to this time as a penalty. 


The girls will then go 


groups, then four, always being 
careful to insist upon the con- 
tinuation of the addition by groups. A little 
later many pupils will begin to recognize the 
sum of three digits in a group. Work like the 
following should also be used: 


134578 134567 190765 176545 112233 
764321 123412 107123 612132 871234 





Before drilling on problems that use the carry- 
ing figure, drill on problems similar to these: 
121314 246123 122334 283442 121513 
223341 321323 617122 345234 104321 
621324 231211 110343 821222 873154 





After considerable drill of this kind more diffi- 
cult work may be introduced, go slowly and 
build surely, requiring pupils to add by groups, 
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Acquiring Memory Selections 
By Jasper T. Palmer 
Supervising Principal, Lincoln School, Everett, Mass, 


Almost every school curriculum calls for some 
attention to memorizing or studying poems. The 
purpose and methods differ widely in schools of 
the different cities and towns. Probably, in most 
instances, the idea has been primarily to make q 
study of the works of the various authors. 

Memorizing poems and pieces of: prose are de. 
sirable features of the program, but its value de. 
pends much upon the method pursued. Such 
work has a certain disciplinary value, but the 
emphasis should be placed upon their literary 
value. In this we find two phases in progress; 
one, a study of poems as a literary product, only, 
and the other a study of the elocutionary effects, 
Both aspects have their value, and to my mind, 
the two should be involved—not one emphasized 
at the expense of the other as‘is so often the case, 

It is well to have a special poet assigned to a 
grade for study. In this study, the children 
should first have a good knowledge of the life of 
the poet, and circumstances which prompted the 
writing of the particular poems to be studied, 
Each poem should he analyzed and an apprecia- 
tion of its literary value developed before chil- 
dren attempt to memorize it. At this point at- 
tention should be given to the manner of delivery, 
Expression should be developed. Each child 
should be able to recite the poems alone and with 
the class in concert. 

The so-called memory gems have their value if 
the correct attitude of the teacher is behind them. 
Personally, I believe the use of memory gems or 
quotations in connection with our school work is 
very valuable. We are deprived of the privilege 
of imparting any religious instruction to the chil- 
drren, which is well, but we can apply the sacred 
words of the revered and honored dead who have 
immortalized their lives through the medium of 
the pen, in developing and molding the charac. 
ters of our boys and girls. 

The following method has been tested by the 
writer and is recommended to the use of teachers 
who can interest themselves in its moral and so- 
cial application. 

Every Monday morning the teacher will place 
a well selected quotation on.the blackboard with 
author’s name attached. Children are asked to 
copy it in a notebuvok and memorize it during the 
week, Ina few weeks a valuable set will have 
been collected. Every morning follow devo- 
tional exercises or, better, continue the devotional 
exercises with two or three quotations which the 
individuals may select to recite as they are called 
on by the teacher. During the year the children 
will have made theirs the words of great men, 
and will unconsciously select a few to which they 
will have pledged themselves, 

The teacher should make it a point to apply 4 
lesson to each quotation as it is taught. The 
teacher will find herself able to apply the vari- 
ous quotations many times during the course of 
the year. Discipline is often made easier through 
their tactful application. 

Conducting this work every morning does not 
take so much time as one would think. Five 
minutes is sufficient time to devote to the Bible 
reading, prayer and quotations. 





Tbe biographer of Lucy Larcom tells us that 
the aspiring girl pinned all manner of selections 
of prose and verse which she wished to learn at 
the sides of the window beside which her loom 
was placed; and in this way, in the intervals of 
work, she familiarized herself with a great deal 
of good literature. A certain man, now widely 
known, spent his boyhood on a farm, and largely 
educated himself. He learned the rudiments 0 
Latin in the evening, and carried on his study 
during working hours by pinning ten lines from 
Virgil on his plough,—a method of refreshment 
much superior to that which Homer furnishe 
the ploughman in the well-known passage in the 
a of the shield.—Hamilton Wright 

abie, 


























TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


Martha Feller King 9 Orange New Jersey 
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Directions for putting these patterns together are to be found on Page 5 
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The Parent-Teachers Club 


HOW TO ORGANIZE ONE IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 
BY NINA B. LAMKIN . 





The teacher can very 
effectively take the ini- 
tiative in this by inviting 
all the patrons of the school 
and people of the district 
to an informal evening at 








A Summer Gathering of a Parent-Teachers Club 


the development of community life and of 

social resources,. “The rural communities 
need to come together oftener for social in- 
tercourse. ‘They need more and varied social in- 
terests which will link together the home, the 
school and the whole community, in a way that 
all will find interesting, effective and enjoyable. 

The rural school can very effectively become a 
social center for its community. If such a center 
develops through the active cooperation of the 
teacher, pupils and parents, then it will concern 
itself naturally with the vital interests of the 
people and with the direct needs of that com- 
munity. It is difficult at first to understand just 
how much this means, for, according to tradition, 
the teacher’s work was to teach—and that meant 
to direct the mentul growth in certain stereotyped 
subjects which for many decades have constituted 
the curriculum of the country school. 

Today the rural school teacher finds herself at 
the head of an institution which should express 
the best cooperation of all social and economic 
forces which make for the high standards and 
ideals of that community. She finds herself in a 
position of attack. Will she study the needs 
carefully, will she learn to know the people, will 
she find out their standards and their ideals, and, 
with them, will she study out ways and means of 
progressive building along the many lines of 
community life, and, together, will they master 
the situation? If the teacher is a live factor, if 
she becomes one of the real people in that center 
and if she is a true leader, guiding and directing 
affairs with wisdom and not too much prominence, 
then she can lead her community straight ahead 
in this new social building for better country life. 
There are numerous country organizations for 
educational purposes already existing in many 
places. We have clubs for the study of fruit 
growing, stock raising, bee culture and the like. 
We have county household arts organizations 
for the study of home conditions, decorations, 
cooking of foods, ete. These are all so essential, 
both from a business and a social viewpoint, 
that we hope the number may very rapidly 
increase. 

There is another organization which is very 
vitally needed. I speak of an organization for 
**Boy and Girl Culture’? or for **Boy and Girl 
Raising.” 

Call this.a Parent-Teachers Club, call it a 
School and Home Improvement Association, call 
it a Community Club—call it what you will; 
whatever will have the strongest hold on your 
community. 


Titi great need of the open country today is 


the schoolhouse. In_ the 
meantime she can talk with 
several leading residentsand 
get their views, also give them her ideas and am- 
bitions about this community movement. She 
can have an informal program of some of the 
school work, then ask one of her strongest and 
most popular patrons to suggest a community or- 
ganization and let it be open for discussion. She 
will be asked to give her general idea of the 
plans, ete. This is the psychological moment. 
She must say well what she says. She must con- 
vince them that the plan is worth trying out— 
that it means cooperation, progressive growth 
and a higher standard for the community. She 
must know when she has said enough. Remem- 
ber she is /eading, not driving her patrons. ‘They 
are the ones to set the pace in this beginning of 











Nina B. Lamkin 


Head of Physical Education Department, St. 
Louis Y. W. C. A.; Director of National Train- 
ing School for Physical Directors and Playground 
Workers; Founder of Boys’ and Girls’ Play 
Association of America. 











the race. ‘They are the ones to decide the definite 
question. ‘The teacher should be general adviser 
but not in a prominent office. Her influence wil] 
be felt much more in this way. 

I have known a progressive rural teacher who 
spoiled all her rich opportunities by asserting 
herself so positively, and by taking the position 
of superior teacher instead of quiet ret that 
the board of directors refused to be taught and 
she was dismissed before the term closed. The 
teacher can learn just as much from her con. 
munity as she can possibly give to them. Both 
patrons and teacher should grow stronger by 
working together and by feeling the help and 
support of the other. 

A limited number of officers and some good 
strong working committees will bring the organi- 
zation to an active basis. The more patrons that 
are given something definite to do, the more real 
work will be accomplished. They may not think 
it advisable to arrange working committees until 
some general lines of discussion have been taken 
up and the definite work to be done mapped out, 

What are the vital questions that a community 
club, representing the home and the school, 
should be interested in? ‘These are the ones that 
seem most important to me. Your community 
may have others just as vital: 

The water supply. 

Ventilation of schoolhouse and of homes 

Heating of schoolhouse and of homes. 

The seating of the schoolroom. 

The improvement of the school yard. 

A pupils’ reading circle. 

Home reading. 

Carrying of infection. 
at home and at school. 

Proper cleaning of schoolhouse. 

Avoiding of dust. 

The school library. 

The school: lunch. How prepared. 
it should contain. How kept at school, 

The health of the child. 

Observations of him physically and mentally. 

Relation of health and play. 

A school playground which can be used by the 
community out of school hours. 

Schoolroom recreations. 

Playground recreations. 

Methods of discipline at home and at school. 

Decoration of schoolhouse. 

How to make school work more interesting. 

How the hours out of school should be spent. 

Cooperation in control of different tempera- 
ments of children. 

Programs, picnics, neighborhood days and 
play days during the year which will very often 
bring the community together and strengthen the 
social side of country life. 


Individual belongings 


What 


Will you make your country school a social 
center for the coming year? 
You can do 7. 








vitiate the happiness easily within their reach. 


for settlement, and feel it a sin to enjoy any pleasures till there are no tasks in sight. 


We once heard a man complain that his wife always kept the best apples in the barrel and picked out for the table those liable most quickly to 
decay. The result was, he said, that he never got a sound apple the winter through. People often practise the same fallacious economy so as to 


They are people who always seem to be hunting for trouble. 


that they drink bitterness till the good wine itself is soured. On the whole, more good is wrought by finding and using the good in life than by de- 
tecting and punishing the evil, for there is much more of it in store.—Christian Register. 


They are so anxious to keep the good wine of life for the last 


They pick out all the problems of life 
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PUTTING ON A PLAY 
pay HAVE been asked to te!l what 

steps should be taken in order to 

put on an amateur play. 

In doing this, one must call 
attention to the fact that many 
people who see a play give al- 
most no thought to the skill 

‘and patience necessary to pro- 
duce the play. These people know how paper 
js manufactured, how rails are made, even per- 
haps, at what cost a singer has mastered that 
complex instrument, the human voice—but a play, 
if good and well acted, catches the mind so im- 
mediately, through eye and ear, the theme holds 
the attention so surely, that even in after reverie 
the work that went to make the author’s thought 
man est is not remembered. If it is vaguely 

resent in the mind; it is pushed away as belong- 
ing distinctly to the stuff that dreams are made 
of. ‘If this scant surmise is-generally true of our 
attitude toward professional acting, is it not pecu- 
liarly so toward amateur work ? 

This attitude of the public is shared by the 
majority of sedeasiinal actors and directors. 
They do scorn the amateur and all his works. 
They renounce them altogether most heartily 
when they think of them at all. Yet let me hint 
in passing that this same feeling of impatience 
is more and more unwarranted. Why? 

No play, however vital, however fine, is success- 
ful where the audience will not see its excellencies 
and appreciate them. It is necessary that audi- 
ences be trained to see, to appreciate. Where do 
we hear plays? In the cities. Were all the city 
people listening to plays always city people? 
Not by any means. Who can train these audi- 
ences to be warmer and more ideal-loving than 
they now are? ‘I'he amateur director throughout 
the land—he can point the way. 

Let me illustrate. No one who has ever taken 
part ina play, though he were entrusted with no 
more weighty matter than the fact that the queen 
had swooned, or that the carriage awaited, can 
fail to realize the nice timing of an equally simple 
line when it is heard upon a metropolitan stage. 
Those who in a drawing-room play have tried to 
interpret a character—provided they have tried 
to interpret-—are keen to feel the poignancy of 
the line, “*What should I do in Illyria? My 
brother he is in Elysium,’’ as Miss Marlowe reads 
it; or Miss ‘Terry’s “The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” 

I speak as if people must have acted or tried 
to direct a play in order to be able to listen har- 
moriously. This is not quite so. I mean that 
nothing so easily paves the way for appreciation 
of professional work like knowing the tears and 
courage and laughter that went into a small 
production. 

Ihave preached against the professional’s in- 
tolerance; what can I say of those good folks 
Who still hold it a crime to see a carefully acted 
standard play in the city, yet who think amateur 
plays at the Four Corners, however scalp-lifting, 
are““all right!’’ I plead for taste in these mat- 

ts—yes, taste even at the Four Corners! 

And again, Jet me hint: It is from the Four 

tners that eventually the finest standards will 
come. From the Four Corners the best audiences 
will come—those who will, upon reaching the 
city, insist on the cleanest, sweetest plays. Don’t 
you see how my argument is turning? ‘The school 
teacher will be the medium. ‘All over this coun- 

People are more and more realizing that 
the “elocution’? teacher is the one who is going 
to help the student get his history, his literature, 
isart, taught him in the classroom and from a 
Sook, out of his system and into his working 
ideals, This is why the teacher of expression is, 
™ many places, required to give a play each year. 
With all my heart I believe that this is 7 of the 
Present. educational awakening. It is not an 
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BY MAUDE FISKE 


isolated and spurious activity, it is, rather, a part 
of the expansion of this age. 

What play will be chosen? Look about you; 
read commencement programs. What should a 
person just acquainted with his history of Jitera- 
ture want to “‘do” but **Everyman!”’ If he has 
discovered that Beatrice is as great a tease as his 
sister, or felt shamed tears in his eyes at the un- 
folding of Romeo’s fate; if Sir Toby Belch is, 
with several differences, exactly like his old uncle, 
the colonel, and if he knows a young politician 
whom he fancies Antony looked like—what plays 
should he wish to see acted, but these! He may 
even glimpse dimly the civilization of an older 
time. Agamemnon may live again and Medea 
weave enchantments. The student whose taste 
has not been already perverted by cheap plays 
will have the foundations laid for unswerving 
good judgment in matters*theatric. 

*But,”? you say, “‘this is so old. We want to 
hear some new thing. Surely we would not be 
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bored by this classical stuff!" Man of Athens, 
it is old. So too is the baby star up there. So 
is the gray sea; and so is joy, sorrow, patience 
and abiding faith. Very long ago men wrote 
thrillingly of these things. How can you value 
the new, the best that is modern, without know!- 
edge of all you call *‘old?” You'd not strike the 
last chord on the piano and call it the Ballad in 
G Minor. 

So I reiterate, the teacher will bring the best 
to Four Corners. Plainly, several teachers will 
work together toward this end. Notably the 
teachers of literature, art, music and expres- 
sion. No play however simply done but includes, 


“indeed embodies, the work of at least these four 


departments. These young people will in turn 
bring a demand for the best to us in the cities, 
befogged as we are with witless comedies, and 
infectious ‘*moral”’ plays. 


N 
wal 


The Amateur Play as a Serious Expression of Dramatic Art 


STAGING *“*A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 
DREAM” 


In talking about “‘puttimg on a play,”’ it is 
well to take a specific example. Let us take ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 

I used this as the junior play in the State Nor- 
mal School, Plymouth, N. H., two years ago. 

Nine weeks’ constant attention was given this 
play. I ‘first read through the play with the 
class. ‘The work of each pupil was carefully 
considered and for almost every character there 
were several possibilities. The director who 
“tries out’? material which is unfamiliar to her 
makes clean-cut, comparatively rapid and usually 
accurate decisions, But I think the task is easier 
and fairer where the teacher has known her 
pupils’ work for some time. Shy people lose 
their timidity and the esprit de corps is bound to 
be better. 

Every week-day for eight weeks **'The Mid- 
suininer Night’s Dream”? cast rehearsed. 

The length of rehearsals varied, as was unavoid- 
able ina school. I could not take all the time 
of the class or rob the other teachers. Also there 
was the two-hour-and-a-half rehearsal of the sen- 
iors daily. However, from twenty minutes here 
and there several times a day, with different 
groups, to four hours ata stretch with entire cast, 
we rehearsed. A week Was given each of the five 
acts, one week for incidentals and two.weeks for 
the entire play. The first of the last two weeks 
was the most trying for, in spite of running the 
whole play at each rehearsal, we had to stop again 
and again to adjust and perfect. We used the 
Mendelssohn music throughout the play and this 
required no end of patience to weave smoothly 
into textand action, ‘The last week was not par- 
ticularly hard for the actors. 

I insisted that text be learned early. By Fri- 
day or Saturday of each week the student was 
usually nearly letter perfect for that act. Only 
so can cues be learned and relied upon and the 
business become a part of the unconscious mus- 
cular sense. I always feel easy when members of 
a cast begin to **forget’’ what they almost knew. 
Then it is they learn and are soon reading their 
lines easily and correctly. Let the business be 
learned with the text—not before or afterward. 

‘Yo that end the director should bring to re- 
hearsals a plainly worked-out plot giving direc- 
tions for all the business. Let these be written 
beside the text lest his memory prove faulty. Do 
not confuse the actors by conflicting directions. 
Of course as all become familiar with an act, 
new business is added but this should be a natural 
vutgrowth and should coincide with the director's 
scheme. 

I believe this play ran at the performance one 
hour and twenty minutes with no break whatever 
between the acts. I have not kept the record as 
L usually do, I know it moved with great smooth- 
ness and surprising celerity. 

The girls who were my fairies were of course 
members of the school choir. ‘They had to sing 
while they danced, you know, Do you begin to 
see where the music department came in? You 
cannot put on ‘**A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
without a music department. ‘These fairies danced 
upon and over chairs and boxes (rocks) and sang 
their different parts on pitch and in time. Those 
who know most about this business see what kind 
of work these students were doing. 

It may interest to learn how the costumes were 
arranged. At the time I took some pride unto 
myself at the result, but we all “fit, bled and 
died”’ to get it. Few know how difficult it is to 
look airy, yet not sloppy. We discarded two ef- 
forts and hit upon the lucky third. The fairies 
finally wore a plain white underslip hanging 
from the shoulders tov the knees, without fulness 
but not fitting the figure. The waist was left 
free but the bust was firmly bound, to give a flat 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Spelling—Methods of Teaching Oral Spelling Discussed 


ARTICLE Il. 
BY RUTH ADSIT 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—Part One of this discussion on the teaching of Spelling appearcd in last month's issue. It dealt in the main with Oral 
Spelling: Preparation, Study and Recitation, and ts worth the consideration of every teacher. 


for good varity in reciting. 


CORRECTING WRITTEN SPELLING 
HERE are many different ways of correcting 
it wrilten spelling, a few of which I shall 
enumerate: 

1. The teacher may pass up and down the aisles 
correcting the words as soon as they are written. 
The children correct the mistakes as soon as they 
are marked, as it is better not to have them see the 
incorrect spelling. 

The teacher checks the words that are wrong, 
and this mark remains on the page—even though 
the words have been corrected. At the close of 
the recitation those who missed words stand and 
spell. ‘This takes little time as there are usually 
few words missed. In case there are children 
who are very poor spellers, it is best to have them 
remain after school for individual help on the 
advance lessen. 

Once a week the teacher looks through the 
spelling blanks and makes a list of all words that 
have been misspelled. ‘These are written on the 
bourd and copied by the pupils for a special 
lesson. 

2. Pupils may exchange papers and correct, 
This may be done from the book, oras the teacher 
spells the words. In case this plan of correcting 
is followed, it is always well for the teacher to 
tind out how many hold papers on which there 
are mistakes, Such mistakes are passed upon by 
the teacher before the papers are exchanged. 
Then there should be absolutely no discussion 
about the markings. 

3. The pupils are sometimes allowed to mark 
their own papers. This is done to show couti- 
dence in their ability and honesty. 

It seems advisable with little children to attach 
some reward to lessons perfectly learned. How- 
ever, this should not always be so. ‘They should 
know what it means to do their best when there 
is no reward for the doing. ‘Lhere is no one way 
of rewarding work well done. A few are men- 
tioned as suggestions: 

a. Pupils who have made no mistakes in 
spelling may be excused from the spelling lessons 
on review days, Sometimes they are dismissed. 
In this case, the spelling recitation is heard at the 
close of the morning or afternoon session. On 
some review days, those who do not take part in 
the lesson are assigned some pleasurable exercise. 

6b. Write the names of the children on a 
large white cardboard. After each name rule 
enough small squares for a month. In_ these 
squares place gilt stars. Or, the decorations may 
correspond to the season: flags for February; 
Christmas seals for December; Easter seals for 
spring. (These seals can be procured for ten 
cents a hundred from J. S. Latta, Cedar Falls, 
Ia.) This is a pleasing reward and an effective 
decoration. Pupils should have the privilege of 
placing their own seals. This may be done at 
any time outside of school hours. 

c. Place the names on the board. For each 
perfect lesson make a line towards a star. These 
sturs should be made with white chalk, but if 
colored chalk is used only one color should be 
seen on the board. The indiscriminate use of col- 
ored crayons should be discouraged. ‘The child 
should be taught to appreciate beauty and har- 
mony of color. The color sense should receive 
the highest training. 

d. Some decoration may be placed on the pages 
containing perfect spelling. 


COMPOSITION AND SPELLING 


1. The class has been learning about Eugene 
Field. The oral has paved the way for the writ- 
ten composition and spelling, which go hand in 


hand. Questions about Eugene Field are on the 
board, and the teacher has in mind the word with 
which the child will need to be familiar before he 
can write the answers to the questions. 

2. The children are interested in listening to 
the teacher’s review of what has been said of 
Eugene Field. As she talks she writes on the 
board the words which will be needed in the writ- 
ten lesson; subsequently as she uses the words she 
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points to the written symbol, the children recog- 
nize the move as a signal for their help, and they 
speak the word. By the time the lesson is ended 
the pupils are able to recognize all the written 
forms before them. 

3. ‘The words which have been drilled upon 
are now written. The pupils write the words in 
spelling books that are made at the hand-work 
period. 

When they come to the written composition, 
another opportunity is offered for them to use the 
words they had written before. The written 
work is never done independent of the teacher’s 
supervision in the early school days. 

4. The class has been listening to a story 
which is to be used as the basis for oral and writ- 
ten composition and spelling, Questions relating 
to the thoughts in the story, the answers to which 
will make a connected whole, are placed on the 


board. Each question is read and answered, 
orally, A pupil then gives a summary by an- 


swering the questions orally. 

The words which will be needed in answering 
the questions are now put upon the board and 
drilled upon, ‘The difficult words should be left 
upon the board for reference during the written 
lesson in composition. 

5. There is no better way of teaching spelling 
than by means of poems. The pupils feel the 
motive for learning to spell. The poem should 
be memorized. The difficult words are put upon 
the board and drilled upon, then the poem is writ- 
ten from memory or written in response to the 
teacher’s dictation. 


Thirtcen Drills for Oral Spelling gave tdcas 
We have other spirited articles on this important schoolroom subject, one of which will be givenin January, 


PHONICS AND SPELLING 


Carefully related phonic work should accom. 
pany this observation and copying ot words, 
Kach letter should bring to the child’s mind the 
corresponding sound and vice versa. The name 
of the letter should follow, not precede, the sound 
in the thought of the child. When he has ac. 
quired the necessary sounds and their signs, the 
work of spelling words in rhymed lists should 
begin. This is an easy matter for children who 
know the **family name”? and the required con. 
sonant sounds. 

The fact that English letters represent only 
five-eighths of our elermentary sounds has always 
been a great stumbling-block in the path of “the 
child. A system of sounds and phonograms does 
away with this difficulty as the child learns all 
the sounds and the characters that represent them 
when his mind is most receptive. By the time he 
reaches the third grade they are a part of his very 
being. He knows them better than children who 
can say the alphabet forwards and_ backwards 
ever could hope to know or understand the dif. 
ferent sounds and combinations of sounds that 
form our language. ‘Take the word enough. A 
child who knows his phonograms realizes that ph, 
gh and / have the same sound, and he will gras 
the fact that the / sound at the end of this word 
is represented by eh, through visualization, much 
quicker than will a child who is taught by the 
pure alphabetic method. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SPELLING 


Make the spelling lessons enjoyable. Make 
the lessons practical by drilling upon the com- 
mon words which the child has occasion to use iu 
his written work. ‘Time is wasted when spent in 
learning to spell words which the child will not 
need for some years. Do not think it necessary 
to drill upon all the words found in readers. 

1. The keeping of diaries affords valuable 
opportunities for discovering the words upon 
which the child needs help. Pupils should be 
encouraged to write their thoughts each evening 
at home. They are told to ask for assistance 
with the spelling of difficult words. The work 


- is correctly copied in the diaries the next day at 


school. Many of the words for drills in spelling 
are taken from the diaries, 

The following is an extract trom the diary of 
a pupil in the second grade: 

**I fed the chickens corn and bread crumbs, and 
gave them some water. I went skating a little 
while before I went to school. When I got home 
we played Hide-and-go-Seek, Bear and Tag.’ 

2. Teach synonyms whenever the occasion 
demands. 

3. Pupils should learn to spell the days of the 
week, the months of the year, articles of clothing, 
things bought in the grocery and dry goods stores. 

4, Opportunity should be given pupils to copy 
words from their readers. This mav be given 
the form of a game, .as: ; 

‘Copy all words beginning with a, c and 1’ 

5. The teacher should have a notebook 1 
which she records misspelled words. These words 
are the subject matter for special reviews. 

A pupil should not be encouraged to gues 
at the spelling of words. If he is in doubt he 
should ask how to spell the word. It is suggested 
that slips of paper be laid on each pupil’s des 
on which the teacher can write the words the 


” child wishes to spell. 


6. ‘Teach simple abbreviations, use of apo 
trophe, capital letters, etc., in the spelling 1 
stead of emphasizing these forms at the language? 
period. 
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Eprtor’s Note: We are planning to give our read- 
ers some splendid aids in Story Telling. Not alone 
shall we present some stories themselves as told by 
professional story tellers, but we have in preparation 
some articles dealing with the Prepsration of a Story 
for Telling and Essential Points in Story Telling, all 
of which is bound to be exceedingly helpful. 

Story Telling is becoming an important factor of the 
stock in trade of the teacher. It is not to be expected 
that many teachers can exce// in the art, but a little 
training and practice will enable many to become 


proficient. 

We realize the importance that this branch of teach- 
ing is assuming when we learn that many cities are 
employing special teachers as story tellers. Miss 
Susie M. Best, who has endeared herself to the readers 
of this magazine through her contributions, is em- 
ployed as such in the public schools of Cincinnati. 
Many visitors from all over the country avail them- 
selves of the privilege of hearing Miss Best in one ol 
her story telling periods. We feel sure that our read- 
ers will be as interested in the following account of a 
visit to Miss Best's story telling class, in the Cync/n- 
nali Daily ’)xvaminer, as were the Editors, so we are 
going to share it: 

As we entered the room we saw many visit- 
ors, fifty children sitting two in a seat, and, 
perched on the top of a desk, a little woman 

- in black—Scheherazade, the story-teller, 

Miss Best and the children were playing a 
game, shé having told them that they might 
ask her questions in the form of riddles, about 
any person, place or thing of which she had 
told them in her story telling hours, any fail- 
ure on her part to be counted against her in 
the game. 

Fifty hands were in the air, and fifty chil- 
dren were eagerly trying to have their play- 
mistress give each and all a chance to test her 
memory of what she had told them, ‘Tlic 
questions, chosen from Persian, Greek and 
Roman history, were of the widest variety, 
and revealed that what the children had been 
told they had made their own. Some were on 
minute details, and served to make Miss Best 
confess that she had forgotten, an adinission 
that threw her small inquisitors into transports 
of delight. 

Apparently there was no end to the store of 
questions, and Miss Best, after answering,‘ ' Just 
three more !’’ and, ‘‘ Just two more !’’ over and 
over again, liad to steel her heart against eager 
petitioners, softening the blow of refusal by 
telling them she would play another game. 

She then brought out on the floor in front 
of the school eight children, four boys facing 
four girls, and told them that each might 
choose to be some person of whom she had 
told them, and that, as each child announced 
his identity his partner was to tell all he knew 
about the character chosen. 

The boys, foreigners many of them, modestly 
masqueraded as Alexander, Philip, Ulysses 
and Rameses; while one chubby little girl 
about eleven years old stated gravely, ‘‘I am 
Solomon,’’ and another said contentedly, ‘‘I 
am Helen of Troy.’’ 

No child taking part in the game showed 
the faintest trace of self-consciousness, and 
none listening showed any amusement whiat- 
ever, All were absorbed by overmasteriny 
Curiosity as to what choices would be made, 
and by breathless interest in the stories of thc 
character. 

After this game Miss Best went to the black- 
board, pointed to a place on a chalk-drawn 
map, and said, ‘‘ Now, children, here is Egypt. 

You may name any important person of whom 
- Thave told you who was ever in Egypt.’’ 

Instantly those little hands came up, and 
almost every child could name some one who 
had been in Egypt, and the occasion of his 
Visit, all talking of kings and queens and 
Other august personages with tue familiar air 
Which betokens close and loving acquaintance. 

And then the story-lady, with infinite sim- 
Plicity and charm, told them the story of 
Aeheas and Dido, and as she talked eyes grew 

Igger and rounder, little bodies slipped off 
‘Chairs and when the story was done, half the 

% Children, all unconscious of self, were standing, 
s Pressing closer and closer to the enchantress. 

And the heartless Aeneas had just sailed 
away, and the despairing Dido had just im- 

molated herself on her funeral pyre, and was 
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burning nicely, when the bell rang, and fifty 
children reluctantly departed, to make room 
for fifty others who came happily in to have 
their charmed hour. 

Miss Best makes her own stories, giving the 
children a course in Persian, Grecian, Roman 
and English history, oiten dramatizing his- 
torical scenes and acting them with the chil- 
dren, She tells stories all day long, having 
350 children in her classes, and the only dis- 
cipline which she uses is the discipline main- 
tained by interest. Not a child was guilty of 
the least disorder, and yet each was perfectly 
natural, and unfettered by rule. 
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King Robert of Sicily 
ORIGIN OF THE LEGEND 


TEACHER who knows her story clear to 
A the root idea, and whyw lives it, and loves it, 

will impart that story more successfully to 
her audience than one who merely recites it as an 
isolated tale. When a story is typical of a cer- 
tain time and a certain people, the teacher should 
be familiar with the manner of living of that peo- 
ple—their customs, politics, religion. This know]l- 
edge can be incidentally wrought into the story 
and thus make it of historic value. The proper 
**atmosphere’’ is thus created which lifts the story 
out of the floating class, When the story belongs 
to no particular time or place, but has survived 
because of some universal appeal it may contain, 
some thought of humor, or pathos, or some moral 
truth, that makes the ‘‘whole world kin,’ a new 
interest is given to it by tracing its origin. This 
we will doin the famous story of Robert of Sicily. 

It is always interesting (even if laborious) to 
trace the wanderings of a legend back to its ori- 
vin, to see how the same thoughts and ideas ap- 
pear among different peoples in different eras, the 
central ideas always the same, but the guise in 
which it appears fashioned to suit the fancy of 
the minds handling it. 

This legend of Robert of Sicily is a very old 
one that originated probably in India. The In- 
dian version of it is Buddhistic in its tendencies. 

It appears in the Pantschatantra, a Sanscrit col- 
lection of tales, the date of the compiliation of 
which is uncertain, but the tales or legends them- 
selves are pre-Chrisfian. Many of these pagan 
legends became Christianized in the course of 
their wanderings. ‘This was so in the case of the 
legend of Robert. The original Sanscrit story 
relates that a king, called Mukunda, saw a hunch- 
back fool or clown, and attracted by his fantastic 


appearance, took him into the palace. The king 
grew fond of the clown and they became constant 
companions. -The prime minister had an intui- 
tive distrust of the favorite. He warned the king 
against him. The king laughed the warning to 
scorn. A fool! how could a fool harm a king! 
**Easily,”’ the minister replied : 

‘‘A beggar may rise to royal degree, 

And a monarch descend to beggary.’’ 

But the king, unpersuaded, only laughed again 
incredulously. 

Now, the priests of the Brahmin religion un- 
derstood how to absent the soul from the body and 
make it enter a dead body and revivify the corpse. 
In the meantime, the body, temporarily deserted 
by the soul, would appear as if dead. A certain 
Brahmin, wise in this strange lore, taught the 
secret to the king. The favorite hunchback fool, 
being present (and being really no fool), learned 
the rite, also. 

Not ~~ after this the king put his knowledge 
to test. In company with his fool, he came 
across the body of a dead Brahmin in a forest. 
The king decided to try the charm. He said the 
magical words and straightway his soul entered 
the dead body of the Brabmin and revived it. 
‘The king’s own body lay like acorpse.. The king, 
as the erty moved on, and the willy clown 
lingered. Here was his chance to become a king. 
He seized it; he said the words also, and sent his 
soul into the king’s body. The clown’s body 
now lay like dead, and the king’s revived with 
the clown’s soul in it. 

The false king proceeded to the palace and took 
up the reign, All believed him the king except 
the ~prime minister who seemed intuitively to 
realize something was wrong. He tested the false 
king with several secrets, As he failed in the 
test, the minister knew he was not the king. 

Meanwhile the king desired to return to his 
own body and made his way back, as the Brah- 
min, to where he had left it. He found it gone 
and the fool’s body in its place, He realized the 
trick at once. He went back to the palace, but 
as he appeared to be a begging Brahinin, none 
believed he was the king when he announced him- 
self as such. 

The minister heard the supposed Brahmin’s 
claims and thought he might be the king trans- 
formed by some magic. He would test him. So 
he tried him as he had the false king, The real 
king stood the test. ‘Then the minister rejoiced 
and the two formed a plan to restore the king to 
his own and to punish the usurper. 

The minister managed to see the queen pri- 
vately, told her the whole story as the king brad 
told it to him, and enlisted her aid. Her pet 
parrot was slain and she appeared in great grief. 
The false king, in love with her, strove to com- 
fort her. She refused to be comforted unless her 
pet was restored to her if only for an hour. 

The false king, eager to please her, offered to 
revive the parrot for a time. So he said the 
magic words, and sent his soul into the parrot’s 
dead body. Immediately the bird revived, but 
the king’s body, as used by the clown, lay life- 
less. Instantly the queen seized the parrot by the 
neck and killed it, aud at once the real king, hid- 
den near, left the Brahmin’s body and entered his 
own, So all came right at last. 

This fantastic story was the germ which evolved 
into many forms. ‘The story traveled through 
Various nations getting changed all the time, 
new features being added to suit the environment. 
It is found in Persian, Turkish and Arabiun 
tales. The Jews caught it and made it into the 
famous story of Solomon and Asmodeus, who 
vets Solomon’s ring and assumes Solumon’s place. 
This story is told in the ‘Talmud, 

The monks of the fourteenth century got the 
story and made a fictitious emperor, Jovinian, 
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the hero. ‘They paren him proud of his wide 
domain, impiously declaring that even God was 
not greater than himself. Asa punishment for 
this impiety, when he goes to battle his clothing 
is seized by an angel who personates him, while 
he, a naked beggar, returns to his palace only to 
he denied of all. The story wanders through 
many adventures till the haughty Jovinian, 
thoroughly humbled, repents. ‘Then his scepter 
is restored to him. 

This monkish story was made into a poem by 
some old writer and 1s given in the Wharton col- 
lections. This old poem was the fountain of 
Longfellow’s inspiration for his beautiful poem, 
**Robert of Sicily.’ It is largely Longfellow’s 
version I have followed in the story I have ar- 
ranged, though I have used a story teller’s privi- 
lege and have amended it in places to suit my 
own purposes. I find few ES familiar with 
the origin of the legend, but it seems to mea 
vreater Interest must attach to it by being able to 
see off in the perspective the original germ. 

THE STORY 

Long ago the island of Sicily was governed by 
a king named Robert. He was a brother to Pope 
Urban of Rome. Robert was a haughty king, 
very selfish and proud. His own pleasures were 
his chief concern—the welfare of his subjects 
troubled him but little. ‘To him came all the 
opportunities of a king for doing good and up- 
lifting humanity, but he embraced none of them. 
When the poor appealed to him, he turned a deaf 
ear to their entreaties. When there was distress 
in his realm, he cared not so long as his own 
pleasures were undisturbed. Indeed he was so 
full of his own greatness that he had small 
thought of God. 

One day, proud Robert attended the solemn 
vesper service in the great church, He sat in the 
seat of the kings, dressed in his royal purple and 
ermine. On his finger was his seal ring, on his 
head his jeweled diadem. With him were cour- 
tiers in velvet and cloth of gold. The people 
glanced timidly at the proud king but his cold 
eyes repelled them. . 

The choir was chanting the Latin service, and 
oh, it was beautiful! The voices, high and clear, 
sounded like birds of heaven carolling in celes- 
tial places, ‘There was one haunting strain, 
strange and sweet, that was repeated over and 
over again. It impressed the king, He caught 
himself listening for it. He knew no Latin, so he 
turned to the learned clerk at his side. ‘*What is 
that strain so oft repeated ?”’ he asked. **What 
does it say ?”” 

*'This,”? said the other reverently, ** ‘He hath 
put down the mighty from their high places, and 
hath exalted them of low degree.’ ”’ 

Angered was the proud king! He sneered 
scornfully, ***Put down the mighty from their 
high places and exalted them of low degree!’ 
Indeed! It is well the words are in Latin for 
they are a lie! There is no power on earth—nay, 
nor in heaven itself, that could put me from my 
pace or exalt another into it. | am Robert, the 

ving! Itis well the words are in Latin. ‘To 
dare to sing them in my presence! II! shut my 
ears tothem. Vl think of other things.”’ 

So, while over and over again as the service 
proceeded, the beautiful, lofty strain was reiter- 
ated Jike a voice from heaven, the imperious king 
sat with closed eyes, resolutely refusing to hear 
the words. And as he rested with his head 
against the crimson cushion he grew drowsy. A 
strange, far away feeling came over him,—he felt 
as though he were drifting, drifting, drifting 
away off into unknown spaces. He slept. 

And he slept a long time. When ‘he awakened, 
he started in alarm, for it was night and the 
church was black as the pit, and still as the dead 
who slumbered in the churchyard outside. 

Robert was furious! He, the king, left to 
waken in the dark alone! He would punish them 
that dared leave him thus! He stumbled angrily 
down the aisle to the door only to find it locked. 
He beat on it madly, he rattled and shook the 
door, he kicked it heavily. ‘*Let me out! Let 
me out!”’ he cried. 
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Now the old sexton who cared for the church 
heaid the commotion. ‘*Some drunken vagabond 
locked in by mistake,’’ he thought. He stole 
cautiously to the door and called out, **Who is 
there ?”’ 

A loud imperious voice said, ‘It is I, Robert, 
the king! Open the daor!”’ 

“The king! ’’cried the sexton. ‘*You must be 
mad! The king is gone long ago. I saw him go.” 

**You lie!’’ came the answer." am the king!” 
And he kicked again against the door. 

‘The sexton was alarmed. He was sure he had 
a maniac to deal with. ‘*I must let him out,”’ 
he thought, **but Ill be careful. Crazy men are 
dangerous.’” So he opened the door gingerly 
and stepped back into the shadows, peering into 
the darkness to see who the man might be. **Sure 
enough! a crazy fool!’ For —. him rushed 
—not 2 king in royal purple and ermine, ringed 
and diademed, but a beggar, in tattered clothes, 
wild-eyed and disheveled. 

The sexton knew he had never seen this beggar, 
and yet—this was the king, Robert of Sicily! 
Say, what transforming hand had touched him? 

In his tattered array, cloakless, hatless, Robert 
rushed to his palace gate. As he entered a ser- 
vant came out singing softly to himself, ** *He 
hath put down the mighty from their high places, 
He hath exalted them of low degree.’ ”’ 

The words infuriated the already angry king. 
“It isa lie,”’ he cried, and smote the man a blow 
that felled him. ‘The king paused not. 

In a blind rage he eaen on to the wide stair 
and through the great corridor to the banquet 
hall. He heard the laughter of the nobles gath- 
ered about the board. He pushed into the room. 
Excited servants, men and women, seeing a tat- 
tered, half crazed beggar, strove to drive him 
out—but he detied them, 

The hall was brilliant with a thousand lighted 
candles. Rare flowers shed a subtle perfume; 
herpers made heavenly music; the board glittered 
with glass and silver, and about it sat the king’s 
nobles, and oh, miracle of miracles! in the king’s 
seat sat—a King! And his face and_ figure 
were exactly like those of Robert of Sicily. No 
human being could have told the difference. To 
the minutest detail they were identical. And the 
false king was dressed in the royal purple and 
ermine of Robert of Sicily and wore on his head 
the jeweled crown and on his finger the great seal 
ring of the king. The real Robert, half naked, 
ragged, disheveled, stood before the throne and 
stared with fury at this semblance of himself. 

The king ou the throne looked at him. Oh, 
that look! deep, penetrating. “Who art thou?” 
he asked. Oh, that voice! Exactly the voice of 
Robert of Sicily, and yet in it a strange, un- 
earthly cadence, something deep and rich, like 
the sound of silver bells. 

“Tam the King!’ 
choked. ‘*You are an impostor. 
throne!’ 

The nobles started and drew their swords and 
made to slay him for insulting their king. But 
he on the throne stayed them. ‘*‘Sheathe your 
swords,’’ he said. Then he looked long into 
Robert’s eyes. **Nay,”’ he said finally, ‘you are 
not a king. But you shall be the king’s fool— 
his jester—and you shall be the | wliest of the 
lowly, You shall wear cap and bells and make 
laughter for my court.” 

At this the nobles all laughed shrilly and forth- 
with servants fetched the cap and bells and the 
fool’s motley, and decked him in them and drove 
him before them to the stable where he was 
locked in. 

Robert of Sicily sat on the edge of his straw 
bed in the stable and thought and thought. 
What had happened to him? He could not 
tell. Full of impotent rage he flung himself on 
the straw and after a time he slept. - And he 
dreamed. It seemed to him he heard a great 
company of angels choiring together, ‘*He hath 
er down the mighty from their high places. He 
1ath exalted them of low degree!’? And in his 
sleep he writhed and cried, proud as of old, “It 
isa lie. He cannot do it.” 


cried the real Robert, half 
Get off my 
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When he awoke in the morning he thought fy 
a moment that his experience had been but a ty. 
rible dream. But no, *twas a dread reality! 
felt the coarse straw of the stable bed. It wa 
no dream. He was a jester and none knew hin 
for the king. So his new life began. 

Three years passed, and Sicily prospered unde 
the so-called king. Never was the country betty 
governed. Every one prospered; there were ty 
poor for each helped the other, It was an era of 
peace and good will. All were happy and ali 
warveled at the great change in the Vies or hin 
whom they thought the king. All his vaip. 
glorious pride seemed gone—all his coid hauteur 
all his oppressive ways. He was kind, gentle 
loving, helpful, the pattern a king ought to b 
for his people. So every one rejoiced and was 
glad—every one but the wretched jester. . He 
pondering on his lot, grew harder and_ bittere 
day by day. 

Many times during the three years the king 
called him where none other could hear, and put 
a question to him. He would says **Can He put 
down the mighty from their high places and ey. 
alt them of low degree ?’’ And ever the bitter jes. 
ter would answer defiantly, ** No—He cannot put 
me down.”’? And thereat the eyes of the othe 
would grow sad and stern. 

Now it chanced when three years were come ani 
gone, that the Pope invited the King of Sicily to 
a great service to be held in Rome in the spring 
of the year at Eastertide. ‘The king acceptel 
the invitation and set out for the visit. His fol. 
lowing was a gay sight, with nobles and knighh 
and horsemen and footmen. Some were in full 
armor and some in cloth of gold and gay apparel. 
At the end of the company was Robert, the je: 
ter, dressed in his fool’s colors, with his cap ani 
bells, and mounted on an ass. 

As they journeyed along everybody laughed at 
the jester and the little children pointed their 
fingers at him. ‘*See the fool!’’ they cried glee. 
fully. And Robert, the wretched jester, trembled 
with bitterness and rage. 

In Rome, the pope, in the midst of martial 
music and fying banners and cheering multitudes, 
received the king and publicly embraced hiv. 
When he beheld the false king so greeted by his 
own brother, the real Robert of Sicily could bear 
it no longer. His grief surged through him like 
an impetuous tidal wave. He broke through the 
crowd and fell at the pope’s feet. ‘*Oh, brother,” 
he cried, **do you not Laat me? Iam Robert, 
the King. This is but an impostor who ha 
stolen my realm.” 

The pope looked at him pityingly and called 
an officer to take him in charge, saying to him 
whom he thought the king, °*Brother, is it not 
dangerous to have a madman for a. jester ?”’ 

So poor Robert was pushed away among the 
serving men. It was Holy Week, the week sacred 
to the Martyr of Calvary, and the pope and king 
and a great following went daily to the splen- 
did service given in the cathedral. Something 
strangely sweet and solemn seemed to pervade 
the church. The people all felt as if an unseen 
angel presence hovered over them. It was the 
immanence of God himself and it made them 
think of heaven and high and holy things. 

On Easter Day the church was sweet with hur 
dreds of pure lilies. Holy incense ascended from 
the censers and the white-robed boys sang as! 
taught by choiring angels. 

Robert, the jester, went with the others to the 
church. His place was the very last seat.. He 
was verily placed as the humblest of the humble! 

Over on over again the sweet voices of 
choir boys chanted the Latin words that had 
angered Robert of Sicily. Like a jubilant al 
them the strain swelled, **He hath put down the 
mighty from their high places. He hath exalted 
them of low degree.”’ : 

And at last as he listened something melted ™ 
the bosom of the bitter jester. A mighty remores 


‘surged through his soul and a tempest of teal 


shook his bosom, ‘Oh, God, oh, God,”’ he cried 
**be merciful to me, a sinner!”’ 
He bowed his head and remembered his olde 
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pride and seltishness. How little good he had 
done! What opportunities for mercy and justice 
and love he had let pass unheeded! He wept 
silently all through the service. When it was 
over he went to his quarters. All that Easter 


night, chastened, subdued, repentant, he wept on 


his straw, not for his lost glory now, but for his 
lost opportunities of doing good. Oh, for his 
chance again! 

When the festivities in Rome were over, the 
company returned to Sicily. On the day of the 
home-coming there was a special service of thanks- 
giving in the royal chapel in honor of the king’s 
safe return. The sound of the singing came 
softy through the windows into the great banquet 
hall where sat the king in his royal robes. His 
subjects came one by one to greet him. He fi- 
nally sentall away. He wanted to be alone. The 
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jester was withdrawing with the others, but the 
king motioned him to stay. So he lingered, not 
resentfully as of old but humbly, patiently. The 
one on the throne looked into his eyes intently. 
‘Who art thou ?”’ he asked, 

‘Tears were in the jester’s eyes. “‘Thou know- 
est,’? he said humbly. **! only know that I have 
sinned. “‘Who art thou that hast taken the 
throne???” As he asked, through the windows 
came the chant of the choir boys, **He hath put 
down the mighty from their high places. He 
hath exalted them of low degree.”’ 

As he heard, the jester’s head drooped to his 
bosom, ‘‘Can He do this?’’ asked he on the 
throne. ‘‘Dost thou believe He can?’ ‘*Yes,”’ 
said the other humbly. “‘He that is Almighty 
can do all things.”’ 
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As he spoke the musie changed from the solemn 
chant to a paean of love and triumph. <A radi. 
ance lighted the face of him on the throne. He 
seemed in the center of a golden glory and be- 
hold! there were wings on his shoulders. 

Before the ineffable glory the jester sank to his 
knees, and as he knelt, he heard the voice of the 
king, soft, sweet, inexpressively tender, “*l am an 
angel. ‘Thou art theking.’’ And as he spoke, 
lo! about him was a mighty company of angelic 
forms. And he joined the company and straight 
ascended with them into heavenly places. 

When the nobles returned to the hall they found 
the king at prayer. On his head was his crown, 
on his finger his great seal ring and he was clad 
in robes of purple and ermine. They knew not 
but that he was the one they had called the king, 
Robert of Sicily. 


Reading in the Elementary Schools 


ARTICLE I1 
BY WILLIAM H. ELSON 


This ts a series of three articles by William H. Elson, formerly Superintendent of Cleveland schools and the compiler of a well known 


set of school readers bearing his name, the Llson Readers. 


These articles are valuable inasmuch as they open new channels of thought 


to the teacher and inspire her to make fresh endeavors in teaching the most important subject of the curriculum—THE EDITORS. 





N THE first article, it was pointed 
out that reading differs from 
other school studies in the kind of 
results which it seeks and in the 
kind of training which it yields. 
While other studies are fact-giv- 
ing, reading as literature seeks 
aesthetic beauty as an end,— 
beauty of language, beauty of 
thought, and beauty of imagery. 
Exclusive of art and music, it is 
the one study which by reason of 
its appeal to the sense of beauty, 
to the imagination, and to the 
emotional life of children, refines 
and spiritualizes their natures, 
counteracting in a measure the 

hardening effects of drill studies. 

' In view of this fact, it is a serious mistake to 

allow the reading lesson to degenerate into ‘*read- 
ing for information.”? Obviously, reading for 
facts of geography or history, valuable as such 
material is when used in its appropriate connec- 


























.tion with the geography or the history lesson, 


should never be allowed to usurp the “agp and 
time assigned to reading on the regular daily 
program of the school. This period should be 
faithfully vouchsafed to children for the gaining 
of literary possessions, for furnishing their minds 
with beautiful pictures, which Wordsworth tells 
us are ‘tthe bliss of solitude.’” The reading 
lesson therefore should deal with literature. 


CHILDREN SHOULD READ LITERARY 
WHOLES 


Moreover, children are entitled to the privilege 
of gaining a few worthy literary possessions each 
year in school. By the time they have reached 
the fourth or fifth grade, they have acquired the 
power to read intelligently, and with considerable 
ease, They are now to use this power to further 
their acquaintance with literature, to acquire lit- 
‘etary possessions suited to their age and experi- 
ence, The grammar grades are the golden age of 
reading for children. But a literary possession 
means a literary whole, a complete narrative, not 
«raps, excerpts, or isolated incidents. It was a 
false pedagogy that the earlier schoolreaders 
Practiced, in giving a page or two of this and a 
page or two of that, thus including parts of the 
great “longer stories’’ of literature, usually the 
climax, in the hope that by giving the most dra- 
matic incident or the most interesting part, chil- 
dren Would be led to hunt out for themselves the 
‘€ntire selection, We now know the fallacy of 
this theory. For we know that when the child 
‘tas learned the outcome, the issue of the story, 


he has little interest in reading the whole selec- 
tion in order to find out what led up to the cli- 
max. Indeed, this practice cultivates in children 
an impatience of the details which form the back- 
ground of any story. 

IT IS THE PLOT THAT INTERESTS 

CHILDREN 

Like grown-ups, children are interested in 
‘““what is going to happen next’ in the stories 
they read. So eager are they for the run of 
events, so hungry for the plan or plot of the 
story, that reading becomes, when the ma- 
terial is fitly chosen, one of the best of studies 
for training the power of attention. The story- 
plot has no equal for holding the young reader's 
attention closely and tor long periods of time. 
It is this—not isolated incidents—that has en- 
gaging interest for children. 

It is not, therefore, a single event in the life of 
Robin Hood that is of absorbing interest to chil- 
dren, but the complete run of events in his active 
life. Itis a mistaken pedagogy that puts out 
for children as a reading lesson, a single incident 
in the career of Robinson Crusoe, such as his 
building of the raft. What children demand, is 
the complete narrative, including all the struc- 
tural elements in that stirring story of his ex- 
perience. Obviously, in the handling of the in- 
cidents unnecessary details may be eliminated, 
and a story otherwise impossible may be made of 
available length for young readers. 


WHAT CHILDREN IN THE 
GRADES SHOULD READ 


Manifestly, then, children should read stories 
having an open plan or plot,—some of the great 
cycle stories that for ages have delighted old and 
young in all lands. Each year in the grammar 
grades should have its appropriate assigned ma- 
terial, with an important theme for each year. 
For example: 

Fifth year: Pure adventure, that is, adventure 
for the sake of adventure,—ty pified in the Robin 
Hood, Robinson Crusoe, and Arabian Nights 
tales. ' 

Sixth year: Adventure for love of country, 
patriotism,—typified in the Greek and Roman 
stories. , 

Seventh year: Adventure for protection of the 
weak, chivalry, brotherhood, courage, and high 
ideals,—typified in the King Arthur stories. 

Eighth year: Pure literature, of which the 
writings of our great American authors furnish 
the type. 

Thus, in school under the guidance of the 
tcacher, children may read typical stories from 


UPPER 


successive stages of human development, follow- 
ing the stair-steps by which the race has ad- 
vanced from the traditional past to the present 
stage of literary progress. sant they will 
have supplied themselves with the basis of literary 
reference, and equipped themselves for intelligent 
future life-reading or for further study of litera- 
ture in the high school. 

There is a growing conviction that children do 
not have enough to show in the way of literary 
possessions for the four years’ study of reading 
above the fourth grade. There is a growing be- 
lief that we are feeding them on scraps,— ‘chips 
and whetstones,’’—instead of giving them at this 
impressionable period an acquaintance with the 
world’s great literature. There is data for criti- 
cism that in the grammar grades children do not 
learn effective methods of studying literature and 
that in consequence they stand helpless before an 
organized piece of literary workmanship. 


STANDARDIZATION OF UPPER GRADE 
READING MATERIAL 


When grammar grade reading is attacked as a 
single problem, distinct in itself, we may begin to 
approximate standards in reading. We shall be 
uble to judge more wisely as to values, and a 
teacher can assume that pupils beginning the 
year’s work have read in the preceding grade 
certain standard selections of good literature. 
Then each year’s work will be a step forward in 
the pupil’s progress. Standardization of high 
school classics came about as a result of the study 
of high school English as a distinct problem. 
While it is not necessary that all reading in 
the grammar grades be standardized, it is desira- 
ble that a few type selections should be assumed 
of pupils finishing each of the grammar grades, 

Teachers of high school English often justly 
complain that entering students have little basis 
for their work and that they are not familiar with 
standard literature or with methods of study. If 
before entering the high school, pupils shall have 
read thoughtfully certain Arabian Nights tales, 
some of the Greek and Roman stories, the King 
Arthur legends and selections from American 
classics, how much more effective will be their 
work in high school English, with this fund of 
literature as a foundation upon whith to build! 


TEACH RELATED SELECTIONS 


For purposes of comparative study, selections 
should be grouped according to theme, It. is 
worth while to study individual selections as 
such, but it is also helpful to children to notice 
how another author has treated a similar theme. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The Kitten That Wanted to be a Christ- 
mas Present 


1. Once, on a cold day in winter, a rabbit 
was hopping along on his way through the 
woods. ‘The snow had been falling all the 
morning, and the ground was covered with 
white, but the rabbit did not mind the snow 
or the cold, for his fur was thick and warm. 
Ail at once he stopped short and sat up and 
listened with his long ears. 

**Mew, mew!” 

2. There, standing in the snow, was a small 
gray kitten holding up one foot as though it 
were hurt. *“Mew!”’ she cried. 

The rabbit had never seen a kitten before, 
for kittens do not live in the woods. But he 
was not afraid of anything so small. 

3. “Good day,’ “IT heard you 
calling, so I came to see what was the matter.’* 

“Oh, please, sir,’ said the kitten, “the snow 
has grown so deep all of a sudden that I can’t 
walk. How do you go so fast?” 

LT hop,’ said the rabbit. ** Here,” he added, 
“come up here out 


> said he. 


jumping up onto the log, 
of the snow.”’ 

4, The kitten turned and crawled through 
the snow, and at last scrambled up beside the 
rabbit, quite out of breath, 

“Well, well,’ ‘said the rabbit, looking at 
her, “Show very small you are, to be sure. 
Shall I help you home ?”’ 

“No, thank you, sir.” 
have no home.”’ 

“What! no home!’ exclaimed the rabbit. 

5. “*No,”’ said the kitten. “‘I used to live 
wilh my mother and two brothers in a shed. 
There was a big wind one day, and pieces of 
the shed fell down around our heads. My 
mother told us torun, and [ ran till I just 
Then I found I had not 
I searched 


said the kitten; ‘I 


couldn't breathe. 
gone ihe same Way as the others. 
and called, but I never could find them, and I 
have been by myself ever since.”’ 

6. “That is very sad,’ said the rabbit. 
“What are you intending to do?” 

“Well, I have thought I would try to be a 
Christmas present,’’ the little gray creature 
answered, looking about her and shivering, 

**A Christmas present!’ repeated the rabbit. 
“What kind of an animal is that?” 

7. “I dont know exactly, sir,”’ the kitten 
replied, **but my grandmother was one wien 
she was young, and it’s something very nice. 
You have some one to love you very much, 
plenty to eat, and a warm place to sleep. You 
have some one to smooth your fur until] you 
purr when you are a Christmas present.” 

“That would be a fine way to live,”’ said 
the rabbit. ‘‘Have you any idea of what it 
is to purr?” 

8. ““My mother said,’’ answered the kitten, 
“that it is making a sound when you are 
happy—something like a bee, I have not been 
able to do it, though I tried several times.” 

The rabbit had been looking up at the sky, 


1°? 


and now he said, “There wont be any more 
snow falling today, I think, so if you are a 
little rested, [I will help you on your way, and 
perhaps we may meet some one who can tell 
us about Christmas presents, ”” 

9. The rabbit led the way through the 
woods and soon they met a big gray squirrel, 

“Good day,’? said he, “where are you 


sae PER 
going! 


*‘Why,”’ said the rabbit, “this kitten wants 


to be a Christmas present, and we are trying 
to find some one who knows about it.”’ 

10. “*Oh,”’ said the squirrel, ‘‘the day of 
Christmas presents is tomorrow !”” 

“Hooray!” cried the rabbit. 

“The bears told me that this very day,” 
said the squirrel, ‘and they know because 
Santa Claus brings them things every year.” 

11. **‘Who is Santa Claus ?’’ asked the rabbit. 

**T don’t know,”’ said the squirrel. ** Let’s 
go to see the bears.’” So, hopping and limp- 
ing and running, they all started off for the 
cave where the three brother bears lived. 
When at last they reached the dark hole in a 
rock which was the front door of the cave, 
they found the inmates fast asleep. They 
tapped on the door, and the bears came out. 

12. Then the rabbit said, ‘This kitten 
wants to be a Christmas present.”’ 

“But why do you want to be a Christmas 
present ??" asked the eldest bear. ; 

** Because, sir, T want to be just as good and 
“Td like 
so much to have some one to love me. Only 1 
am afraid I might not be able to purr.”” 

13. “Say, why don’t you tell her that we 
know something about Christmas presents ?”” 
broke in the youngest bear, He turned to the 
kitten, himself, and went on: **We each have 
% Christmas stocking that we hang up every 
year in the cave, and Santa Claus comes and 
fills them full of Christmas presents.’ 

14. ‘*Then it 7s Santa Claus who has charge 
of Christmas presents !”’ exclaimed the squirre!. 

**The kitten can see him, and tonigt, too,”’ 
put in the bright lithe bear brother again. 
**He will be here at our cave tonight.” 

**Then,” said the kitten, ‘why can’t I wait 
right here until he comes ?”’ 

15. ‘*That won't do at all,”’ said the eldest 
bear. “I know that he is not pleased if any 
one is up and awake, watching to see him. 
But you can go and wait for him in the path.” 

Asit was growing late, the brother bears led 
the way to the road Santa Claus would take. 

“We might find a place where the way is 
narrow,”’ said the rabbit, ‘‘and lay branches 
and things across. Then he would have to 
slow up a bit, and that would give the kitten 


happy as I can,” said the kitten. 


a chance to ask him.”’ 

16. After walking a little way they found 
a narrow place and set to work to block the 
road. The bear brothers brought young trees 
and big branches, the squirrel and the rabbit 
carried twigs, and even the kitten forgot she 
was tired and weak and lame, and worked 


faster than any one. It grew very dark, and 
the stars peeped down at them, but by mid. 
night there was built quite a wall of under- 
brush across the path. 

17. Then all the animals sat in a solemn 
row, their ears well pricked up, listening. For 
nu long time all was still, ‘Then from afar off 
came a sound like the patter of a hard shower, 
It grew louder and louder, and they knew it 
was the sound of galloping. A moment more 
and out into the dim starlight dashed six rein- 
deer drawing a sleigh piled high with bundles, 

18. *‘Whoa! whoa!’ suddenly called a 
voice, and the reindeer stopped short. ‘They 
had reached the wall of branches. Santa Claus 
uprose in the sleigh with his kind, merry face 
and white beard shining out from the midst 
of his furs. ‘Bless me!’’ he cried. ‘*What’s 
here? What’s across the way? Up, Dunder! 
Up, Blitzen! Up, all! Up over the tree-tops!”’ 

19, The reindeer were in the very act of 
springing from the ground, when the kitten 
‘alled out, “‘Oh, wait! Mr. Santa Claus, wait 
for me!’ 

**Wait! wait for the kitten!’’ cried the bears 
and the squirrel and the rabbit in one voice. 

20. Santa Claus held in his reindeer once 
more and looked down. ‘*What is all this?” 
asked he. 

The kitten came nearer to the sleigh. ‘*We 
were waiting to speak to you, sir,’ she said, 
“LT want to be a Christmas present, please.” 

21. “A Christmas present!’ echoed Santa 
Claus, and he looked down at the mite of a 
kitten holding up one tiny paw toward him. 

Then he smiled. “‘Bless your heart,’’ he 
said, ‘you shall be one! Jump in here with 
me. I think I know just the place to take 
you.’ He ieaned out of the sleigh, and pick- 
ing her up gently, put her beside him in the 
soft furs; and then, before the kitten could 
look down and say good-by, away went the 
reindeer up over the tree-tops with a clash of 
bells. Tired out,'she tried once to purr, but 
fell asleep by Santa Claus’s side. 

22. It was many hours before the kitten 
awoke, but at last her eyes began to open. 
And when they did unclose, they opened very 
wide, for she was no longer in the sleigh, she 
was lying on a soft cushion before a rosy fire. 
How good it felt! And beside her, near her, 
was a saucer of cream. 

28. The door behind her opened softly, and 
across the carpet ran a sweet little girl who 
gathered the kitten gently up into her arms. 

“Oh, you dear, dear pussy,’’ she said, lay- 
ing her cheek against the kitten’s warm Jittle 
head. “‘Are you a Christmas present? Did 
Santa bring you to me? He must have guessed 
I wanted something alive to play with.’’ And 
the little girl seated herself on the cushion be- 
fore the fire with the kitten on her lap, and 
smoothed her fur softly. The kitten was won- 
derfully happy. Without knowing what she 
was doing, she began to purr. 





This story is by Daisy D. Plymptom, pub, in ‘Little Folks.” 
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Plan: 


It is planned that the teacher shall organize a **Farm and Home Club”? and that this club shall take 
course no club will plan to do it all in one year or even two, 
First, second and third honors in each line of work are to be given and teachers may give small ribbon badges for each honor. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Farm and Home Clubs 


Oconto County, Wisconsin 


Planned by the class in Agriculture, Summer Normal, 1913 


Objects: 


To interest boys and girls in home and farin life. 
To unite home and school. 
To make industrial and agricultural work practical. 
To help make the school a social center. 


or girl who receives first or highest honors in four lines of work, shall receive the county ‘honor’ button. 





Directions to Teachers 


1. Read letter that accompanies this to your pupils. 


~. 


3. Show how much of the work may be done in the agriculture class and by boys and girls together; that some sessions will be separate; that about once a month or once 


in two months there will be an evening session at which all will be welcome, 


4. Explain about the *thonors’ 


5. Post this outline where all can see it. 


6. A> good place to begin is with ‘weeds’ and ‘tcorn.”’ 
them together in some durable way. 


but let pupils record observations, report experiments and so on, i 
9, For badges you might give a narrow ribbon of yellow for third honors in ‘‘corn,’’ a wider ribbon of the same color for second honors and one a little wider for first; or 
you may use the same width for all, placing the numbers, 3, 2 and 1 on the ribbon; or it is possible that we may be able to furnish them from the office. 
the four “‘first honors’’ he wins the ‘tcounty honor’? button, furnished from the office. 
10. For your evening programs use only regular work, supplemented by music. 
bringing in and naming 25 weeds; another boy his second honors in ‘‘alfalfa’’? by reporting on his success with the alfalfa plot, or his third honors in ‘‘alfalfa’? by showing: an -ex- 


o* 


and the winning of the county “honor”? button, 


7. After one or two lessons in Agriculture, take time to elect officers, as president and secretary. 
8. Pupils may keep a notebook to show work that they are doing. 
A language period may be devoted to this written work. 


2, Explain the purpose and plan of the club and explain the various lines of work and ask them if they would like to be members. 


There shall be one section for each topic taken up, as Alfalfa, Sewing, ete. 


periment in inoculation; at the same time you will notice that both these boys are winning third honors in public speaking. 


11. While these various honors are outlined here, you are at liberty to make such substitutions as seem best for your school, but when substitutions are made be sure to 


consult the superintendent. In fact the whole plan is elastic and you are at liberty to use it as you think best. 


Boys and Girls Farm and Home Clubs 


December 191; 


up some of the work outlined within; of 


Send early for your bulletins and let your pupils send for those they will use. Then as they are received, bind 

Show some simple but orderly manner of conducting such a meeting. 

Do not have formal notes 
Then when a pupil has 


For example, one boy on the program may be winning his third honors in ‘‘weeds” by 








GENERAL SESSIONS| 





AGRICULTURE 





WEEDS 


CORN 


ALFALFA 


BIRDS 


BABCOCK TESTER 


WRITING 


OTHER TOPICS 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Then the boy 





References 
(Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture Medison, 
Wis) 
(U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Washing 
ton. D C.) 


Canadian Weed Book 
U. 8 Bulletin No, 28, Weeds 


Weeds 
U. 8. Bulletin, No. $68, 464 
Wisconsin Circular No 19 


Wisconsin Bulletin No 159, 


Wisconsin Circulate Nos Sand 
18, Cora 

U SB. Bulletins 400, 414, 415, 
220, 253, 428. 

Ames, Iowa, Schools Circular 
No 2 Agriculture in rural 
schools. 

College of Agriculture, Lincoln, 
Neb., Bulletin No. 5, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, 


Wisconsin Circular No 3 oo 
alfalfa 
US. Bulletin 339, 16 


(Costa 15 cents ) 
U.S. Bulletia 64. 
Second Book of Birds 
Bird Life, 
Liberty Bel) Bird Clun 


U. 8, Bulletin 513 on Birds. ¢ 


Wis. Circular No. 27 on “How 
to Use the Babcock Tester.” 


Dept. of Agr. St. aul, Minn. 


Extension SBulletin No yw 


Valmet Manual. 


According to local interests may 
be potatoes, silos, good roads, 
poultry, ete, 








Third 








weeds 


Name and identify twenty-five 


Com judging. Select seed 
corm and firedry it (This is to 
be done at home ay wel) as 
school.) 


Study the circulars and make 
school experiments to learn 
effect of inoculation; test soils; 
test commercia) fertilisers, 


Name and identify 26 birds 
Make bird calendar at school 


Learn to operate the machine 
and make at least four tests. 


Win the Palmer Button 





Try We raise w small plot If 
possible, inoculate with — soil 
which has grown sweet clover. 

Report your success. 














Rane one acre of alfalfa. 
Ho this the year after you try 
the small plat. 





Choose 10 birds and study 
habits. 

Collect nests in fall and win 
ler. 

Protect birds always 


Operate tester and keep a 
record for 2 cows for at least 4 
weeks, 


Wia the Palmer Pin. 





Make homes for birds and pro- 
vide “lunchcounters” in winter 





Milk two cows daily for 6 
months and record weight on 
milk sheet; lest twice # month, 








Win the Palmer Diploma 


Give @ talk on a program, 
either Friday afternoon or even 
ing program, a3 currentevents 
agriculture, ete. 

Here pupils may give reports 
called for in other work, as naar 
ing and identifying 25 weeds, # 
a 

Take part in a debate, 

Learn how to take partins 
business meeting 


——— 











Conduct a public meeting, 


aregular meeting of your 20 
or an election of officers, of 
evening program 





Separate Sessions 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Teacher may write her own additions 








Honors 
Study the fice most trouble Test seed corm at home and 
Ler some weeds in your vicinity and | make report 
Second learn how to exterminate them 
H onors Experiment 
5 - 7 Choose one weed as an Enter corn contest and exhibit 
; q “enemy” and exterminate | at fair 
F irst or wherever found, on home farm Get Circular 19 from Towa 
> or way to school College of Agriculture, Ames, 
ighes 
Iowa 
Honors 
MANUAL TRAINING ATHLETICS 
For Knots: Get the leaflet called “Athletic 
References lowa Agriculturist, Ames, 


(Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture,Madison, 
Wis.) 

(U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C) 


Towa, The Knot Book. 
Cornell University, 
N.Y, Farm Knots. 
Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture, Knots and SMices, St. 
Paul, Minn, 


Ithaca, 


Badge Test for Boys." 





Playg andR Assn. 
1 Madison Ave. of America 
(5 cents) New York 


HOMEMAKING AND 
SANITATION 

U. S& Bulletin No. 463 The 
Sanitary Privy 

The Gulick Books. 

Utlier modern books on by 
giene. 

U 8. Bulletin 270 on Modern 
Conveniences, 

















Third 
Honors 


Second 
Honors 


First or 
Highest 
Honors 





Make 10 knots or hitches and 
tell their uses. 

Make three splices. 

Whittling: fish line winders, 
match scratchers and two other 
simple devices. 


Pull up (chinning) 4 times. 
Standing broad jump 6 ft Vin 
60 yards dasb 8 3-5 sea 


1 Emergencies and remedies. 

2 Caring for one's bedroom. 

%, Studying sanitation of 
home sleeping with windows 
open 





Make a rope halter. 
Make 
1. Cora racks, 
2. Corn testers. 
3, Case for Babcock milk bot- 
tes. 
4. Mail box. 
5-8 Three other pieces of work. 








Make 
Afarm gute of poultry house 
or other piece of work at home. 





Pull up (chinning) 6 times. 
Standing broad jump 6 1t, Gia. 
60 yards dash 8 sec, 

100 yards dash 14 seo 





Pull up (chinning) 9 times. 

Running high jump ait tin, 

Ly yards run 2s seconds 

Note The e contests must be 
held under conditions given in 
leaflet above. 





1. Lessening the breeding 
places for flies near house 

2 Caring for dining room 
table, providing Mowers, settio 
table nicely. = 

&% Vrovide one anew picture 
for house 





1, Cut, filand make by hand 
a simple piece of underwear. 

2 Patch some garment of 
your owa, 





I. Securnng some more can- 
\eniont arrangement in kiteben, 
pantry of malkroom 

2 Helping with bouse.clean- 
ing 


1. Do weekly darning 
2 Make six neat buttonholes, 
% Make yourself a yet of un 
derwear or a simple dress 


1. Make 6 dishes, ax soup, 
dessert, niutlins, cake, Cookies, 
meat balls, ete. 

2. Make a loal of bread. 


- 


1 Dow week's cooking alone 














a ——--— -—--- -—- one 
—s 
SEWING COOKING 
i —= 
Cireular 14, 15, 24, College of Circulars 1, 15, 21, 25, College 
Agr, Ames, lowa of Agr, Ames, lowa 
Bulletin No 4, College of Ag- Iextension Bulletin No 19, 
riculture, Lincoln, Nebraska College of Agr., St. Paul. 
Extension Bulletin No 1, U. 8. Bulletia 203 on Canning, 
College of Agr, St Pauk also 3o2 
LF eens are 
1. Use various stitehes in 1. Help get suppes and wash 
Making a work bag. dishes. 
2 Make a gingham apron. 2, Make @ simple dish for 
‘Learn lomakea patch and | supper. 
adam 
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THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 


OBSERVATIONS OF A TEN DAYS’ STAY AT “THE HUB” 


of almost five hundred schoois, each in its own 

building, to visit. Which should I select? 
They coptain some twenty-five hundred schoo}- 
rooms, are divided into seventy-one districts, and 
are taught by over three thousand masters and 
assistants. Last season they provided for more 
than a hundred four thousand children. One 
does not speak of principals and teachers in 
Boston today, but of head masters, sub-masters, 
masters’ assistants and assistants. ‘The schools 
there are no longer primary, grammar and high, 
but elementary and high. ‘Their kinds are be- 
wildering, If the editor would let the Friendly 
Visitor use a whole issue of the Normal Instructor 
tu tell about them, you would hear of more than 
seventeen different varieties. In addition to the 
usual kinds there are industrial schools and trade 
schools, pre-vocational and continuation schools, 
open air schools, evening schools and vacation 
schools, the Horace Mann Schvol for deaf and 
dumb children, a High School of Practical Arts, 
of Mechanic Arts, and of Household Arts, a 
High School of Commerce, the Girls’ Latin 
School, and the Boys’ Latin School which is said 
to have graduated more famous men than any 
other school in America. 

You would hear of classes for children whose 
speech is defective, —**stammerers’ classes, ”” ** 


| WAS puzzled. Boston offered me the choice 


spe- 
clal classes,’? immigrants’ classes, and 9 oa 
teach everything one can imagine a city could 
teach to children in the elementary and high 
schools, Some of the subjects one would not 
imagine. We think of cooking and sewing and 
manual training as a matter of course now-a- 
days, but in addition to these, housecleaning and 
preserving, laundry-work and baby-tending, 
book-binding and banking, conversation and 
correspondence in Italian and Spanish as well as 
in French and German, violin-playing and jew- 
elry-making, the art of salesmanship and the art 
of entertaining guests are taught there today. If 
anybody can think of a course not already of- 
fered, an expert teacher will be furnished and a 
class started, provided a sufficient number of 
would-be pupils apply. ‘The ‘* Opportunity Clubs” 
run in connection with the new ‘* Evening Cen- 
ters’? make this work practically limitless. No 
age-limit is set for pupils in the evening schools, 
so that a citizen of Boston who remains uneducated 
must lack ambition or be neglectful of the op- 
portunities at hand. 

Kindergartens and the Normal School are in- 
cluded in the Public School system, as are voca- 
tional counsellors and a placement bureau, a 
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rapidly-developing bank-savings system, lecture 
and concert courses, neighborhood improvement 
clubs, parents’ associations, and teachers’ associa- 
tions galore. It would take a special article to 
tell you how ‘the Boston teachers are trained and 
developed, promoted and encouraged, given op- 
portunities for rest and study, travel and ad- 
vancement, and in the course of time honorably 
discharged, with a pension or an annuity or both. 
Training for home-making, training for citizen- 
ship, cooperation between school and home, co- 
operation between the Boston Public Library and 
the schools, extended use of school buildings and 
school playgrounds, baseball, basket-ball, foot- 
ball and other athletic associations, walks, street- 
car rides, outings to parks and.beaches, field-days 
and celebrations almost without number, visits 
of the little people to stores to see Santa Claus at 
Christmas and to Franklin Park to see the ani- 
mals in the summer, and of the older children to 
the Art Museum and the State House, to Concord 
and Lexington and Plymouth-—these are some of 
the subjects I heard mentioned as having been 
especially emphasized in the Boston schools. Do 
you wonder that I did not know where my 
Friendly Visiting should begin? 

Fortunately, my course is marked out by our 
department. I am to visit “‘the grades,”’ and to 
report what is going on in them which you can 
put in practice in schools of your own. That 
shuts out such things as immigrant classes and 
the manufacture of jewelry, the general policy of 
the schools and the teachers’ “‘Sabbatical Year.”’ 
I think it includes three things which Boston 
seems to be trying to teach through every one of 
her three thousand teachers: First: correlation 
between the brain and the hand; second: that 
work is dignified, profitable and delightful; 
third: that every boy and every girl in Boston 
can prepare in the — schools to live a useful 
and a happy life, Boston is making her teachers 
feel that the success of her schools depends upon 
them; they are expected to make suggestions for 
improvements; and in so far as is possible they 
are to have opportunity to work out any new 
methods likely to better the schools, 

The Prince School, near the Boston Public Li- 
brary in one of the best residential sections, is a 
mixed school—boys and girls together—made up 
of eight grades and one ungraded room. ‘The 
head master here, Mr. F. H. Ripley, is particu- 
larly interested in music. One of t e best things 
I heard in Boston was the singing at sight from 
the blackboard in Grade VI in this school. | 
hope every schoolroom in the land owns one of 
the little frames holding five 
— of chalk, such as Mr. 
tipley used to draw the staff 
upon the blackboard, with one 
sweep of hisarm. The children 
sang in unison or individually, 
from bowd or book or as Mr. 
Ripley called names of notes, 
without hesitation and without 
self-consciousness. ‘They seemed 
not to be over-awed by a lesson 
from the bead master, and when I 
saw his patience witha backward 
child to whom he explained the 
same thing over and over, I un- 
derstood how he had won their 
confidence. As I watched the 
long files go through the halls 
to the playgrounds at recess, a 
small shy girl with a violin un- 
der her arm came up to Mr. Rip- 
ley and asked if he would please 
come to hear her play. ‘The 
pleasure of both as they went 
away together was good to see. 

I noticed that Mr. Ripley 
called upon the pupils by 





name, and I wondered if he knew all the 
pupils in the building. Upon the desk lay a plan 
of the room, made of two thicknesses of cardboard 
stitched together in rows to correspond with the 
rows of desks. Each seat was represented by a 
slit in the upper cardboard, and each child by 
a tiny card bearing his name and_ projecting 
above the slit so that the name could be read 
easily. Any change of seat could be made in- 
stantly, and in placing a roomful of strange chil- 
dren at the beginning of the year the device must 
be fine. 

Meanwhile, in the school hall, Mr. Gordon 
Trowbridge, Director of Physical Training in 
the Boston Schools, was giving fifteen minute 
drills to successive grades. The exercises were 
simple, such as any good teacher might give, and 
without apparatus. ‘They consisted of the usual 
‘setting-up drills,’? with breathing exercises, 
brisk marching, countermarching, forming in 
twos, fours and eights, separating by sidestepping 
into position for light gymnastics, and re-forming 
the line by a reversal of directions. Mr, Trow- 


brige’s orders were given in quick, forceful, 


ror { a a iva, | 


Washington-Allston School Suite—Living Room 


Allof the furniture used iu the Washington-Allston School 
suite, except the couch and the piano-case, was made by the 
boys of the school, The finishing of the walls and woodwork 
was done by them, The girls hemmed all the linen for the bed- 
room, diningroom and kitchen, and embroidered monograms on 
the table-linen, . 








cheerful tones. Great windows on two sides of 
the hall stood wide open, and the effect of the 
rapid drill was that of a good tonic to grade 
after grade. Later in the season, he said, more 
difficult movements would be given. At present, 
he was getting the children to act together in- 
stantly at the word of command, and to move 
energetically without holding themselves rigidly. 

All about the two sides of the hall not formed 
by windows were hung specimens of hand-work 
of different schools, arranged according to grades, 
and forming a remarkable exhibition of skill. 
Specimen cards of any particular kind of work 
can be borrowed by any school as models, and 
additions made from year to year show a con- 
stuntly rising standard of excellence and variety. 

Hanging against a large screen, I saw cards for 
testing the eyesight of pupils, such cards as are 
used by regular opticians, The eyes and ears, 
heart and lungs, of every school child in Boston 
are tested each year, His teeth, nostrils, throat 
and hair are examined, and if he is not in satis- 
factory condition, he is weighed and measured, 
and means are taken to remedy his defects. A 
supervising nurse is in charge of some forty 
assistant nurses, who care for the health of pupils 
in the schools and cooperate with the home to se- 
cure it, but this testing is done by the teachers of 
the grades. Parents are notified in writing of 
any defect and requested to see that it is reme- 
died. Whenever necessary, pupils are taken to a 
dispensary by the school nurse, and treatment is 
given without charge. Nurses give lessons or 
talks upon diet, cleanliness of body and of sur- 
roundings, care of the teeth, hair, etc,, and con- 
stant attention is paid to securing an abundance 
of fresh air moderately heated, not only in the 
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schools, but aisv in the pupils’ homes, The ef- 
fect has been a marked improvement in the health 
and efficiency of the children. It hus also les- 
sened the frequency and severity of epidemics in 
schools, 

The Louisa May Alcott is a mixed school in 
the South End. It is made up of a kindergarten 
and the first three grades. The district is one of 
lodging houses and tenements. About fifty per 
cent of the children in this particular school are 
negroes. Miss Louise Robinson, first assistant, 
is in charge of the school and teaches the third 
grade. Miss Robinson is one of the many 
school teachers of Boston who are doing excellent 
literary work, in the line of Weg Mery ne | read- 
ing for schools. Three of her books have been 

ublished. 

The children were playing merrily in the 
school yards as I came up the street, some in 
groups, some in couples, some jumping and run- 
ning by themselves, At the first sound of the 
bell, a large gong on the outside of the building, 
every child stood perfectly still wherever he hap- 
pened to be—if he did not forget or disobey. At 
the second stroke, a full minute later, each took 
his place in a row with his classmates, in some 
particular part of the yard. When all were ready, 
a third stroke of the gong started the lines. It is 
a rule that each school shall enter and leave the 
building by the fire escape at least once a month. 
The Louisa May Alcott went in by the fire escape 

that day. The children went two abreast, a line 
of smaller children with a line of larger ones to 
look out for them. They went slowly and care- 
fully up the skeleton iron stairway, holding on 
firmly by the railing on either side. One chubby 
little colored boy, who had been in the school 
only a short time, was frightened almost out of 
his wits. He had to be coaxed and lured, and 


. finally, after the others had gone in, he had to 


be curried a part of the way up by a young as- 
sistant, his howls attracting quite an audience 
along the street. After a few more 
trials he will march up as bravely as 
the rest, 

Miss Robinson’s specialty is Eng- 
lish. The work she is doing 1n teaching 
the children to read and to develop 
stories of their own, is delightful. The 
story read was about Azalie—a difficult 
name for third-grade children to mas- 
ter. Miss Robinson made sure that 
they understood and could read all the 
new words in the lesson before she 
called upon them. They were allowed 
a few minutes for study, and as fast as 
they were ready to read they stood up 
in line around the room. Instead of 
raising their hands to ask to be called 
upon, they ‘invited’? Miss Robinson’‘s 
attention by good position and close 
attention to the story. ‘They were alert 
and eager, natural and seemingly unre- 
strained, but orderly and interested. 

Miss Robinson’s note-book on the months 
showed the value of a well-kept suggestion book 
toa teacher. Several pages were allowed for each 
month. Here were the holidays and anniversaries 
in each, significant symbols, occupations and 
games, references to appropriate stories and, 
poems, and subjects for conversations. All showed 
a careful gradation from the beginning of the 
school year to its close, to meet the needs of the 
developing mind. She had word-lists on the 
blackboards, suggestive objects of interest, bits 
of quotations of poetry and prose, and pictures 
of various kinds, all to Pree the interest of 
the children and lead to simple, natural self- 
expression in words, ‘The pictures on the black- 
boards in this room were particularly fine. 

At the Margaret Fuller School in the Bowditch 
district, Jamaica Plain, Miss Lena Carpenter is 
working out an original plan for child-develop- 
ment through fresh air and play. The school, ina 
delightful suburban district near Franklin Park, 
has the same grades as the Louisa May Alcott. 
The pupils of each room are divided into three 
sections, and each hour into three periods. Dur- 
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‘ing each period, one section is reciting and being 
taught, one is doing busy work at its desks, and 
one is out in the yard at play. That is, each 
child is in class twenty minutes, then works at 
his desk twenty minutes, then spends twenty min- 
utes playing out of doors. The first period in 
the morning and the last before the noon inter- 
mission are used for general exercises. The 
games, under an assistant’s direction, are pre- 
ceded hy a ‘*setting-up drill,’’ breathing exer- 





An Elementary School Kitchen 


cises, marching, and simple gymnastics. In 
stormy weather, they are played in the basement. 
In the afternoon, dramatic work and folk-dancing 
take the place of the games. Miss Carpenter says 
that a year’s experience has proved that the chil- 
dren do more work, with less effort, and keep in 
better condition, under the new system, than when 
full time was spent in the usual work of the 
grades. The freshness of the children as they 
came in from. the period in the yard was 
remarkable, 








A School Nurse and Her Patients 


Miss Carpenter was teaching the first grade to 
read when I entered the room. ‘*The child whose 
name | write upon the board may come up and 
bow and say ‘Good morning’ to our guest,’’ she 
said. .‘There was a slight hesitation when she 
wrote “‘Dorothy”’? and “‘John,’” as there were 
three of the one and four of the other, but there 
was no hesitation over coming up to speak with 
a stranger who-smiled in a truly Friendly Visitor 
fashion. ‘*Now the boys and the girls may do 
as I tell them,’’ she said, writing directions on 
the board: Boys jump. Girls fly. Boys run. 
Girls come to me. Boys hop. One section moved 
too noisily. Miss Carpenter called them back 
and said, **Put on your fairy slippers.’’ They 
made the motion suggested, then went to their 
seats so quietly that not a footfall was heard. 
At one time she took a pointer and tapped now 
this word and now that, on the board, calling 
them keys on a piano she was playing, and asking 
the children to name the keys as she struck them. 
Then she took a narrow piece of bright red _rib- 
bon and held a part of it so as to underline two 
or more words on a printed chart; she called upon 
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the children to read those words. Later, she let 
different pupils read with the ribbon, first what 
she told them to tind, and then whatever they 
chose to underline, The out-door games cer. 
tainly had their effect upon Miss Carpenter's 
pupils, but the variety and interest of . her teach. 
ing, and her even, pleasant, encouraging manner 
also were factors in the results she secured. 

The Agassiz School, also in Jamaica Plain, is 
for boys. It teaches more than eight hundred of 
them, in grades from four to eight, inclusive, 
Mr. Joshua Quincy Litchfield is head master, 
Mr. Litchfield’s particular contribution to the 
school system is his manual training work, devel. 
oping, us it has, into pre-vocational schools. In 
this there has been a two-fold benefit. 

Mr. Litchfield, finding that many boys drop 
out of the schools as early as the law allows, some 
not even completing the elementary course, found 
also that those most likely to drop out were those 
who had made least progress in academic work, 
He felt that by increasing the time spent upon 
manual training, and by closely relating the aca. 
demic work to the manual arts, the boys might 
come to feel an interest and pride in remaining 
in school at least through the elementary course, 
The manual training classes of the Agassiz 
School had for some time been doing exception. 
ally good work. They produced small articles, 
such as boxes, basket-bottoms, racks, cases, etc., 
in sufficient quantities to fill orders for city 
school supplies. Mr. Litchfield’s pre-vocational 
school is a development of an already successful 
work. 

This has not. been made a school for delin- 
quent or refractory boys, though it has trans. 
formed a number who were incorrigible in the 
regular grades into good students creditable to 
the district. No unusual discipline has been 
used. ‘Training in hand-work, pienty to do and 
increasing ability to do it well, with a correla- 
tion of academic work to the pre-voca- 
tional so that the boys find it to be of 
actual use to them, is all that is nee- 
essary. 

The Eliot Pre-Vocational Center is 
housed in the Eliot School building, not 
far from the Agassiz. It is splendidly 
equipped with all kinds of machinery 
necessary for box-making and_ other 
woodwork. When the Friendly Visitor 
called, the boys were cutting pasteboard 
with a printer’s big machine, and tra- 
cing and cutting marbled paper so as to 
get a certain number of pieces from 
each sheet. They were making fou 
hundred **Harvard covers,’’ to be used 
with inserted sheets of paper as note- 
books in the schools, The boys would 
otherwise be in’ the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, 

The course is of ten hours a week in 
shop work and fifteen hours in academic 
work. ‘Lhe problems are about dimensions of pat- 
terns and materials, construction of drawings, 
bills, time-sheets, order-blanks, etc. Spelling is 
of words the boys must use in ordering materials 
and in business correspondence. History and 
geography deal with industrial development, the 
people and countries furnishing raw material, 
how such things are ordered, secured for ship- 
ment, transported, and so on. The boys are 
taught the advantages and disadvantages of piece- 
work, the care and use of tools, cooperation, re- 
sponsibility for good work, rights of others, re- 
sults of perseverance, importance of punctuality 
and other good habits, and in the last year each 
is trained to be the foreman of a gang. They are 
encouraged to enter the Boston School of Indus- 
trial Arts or the Mechanic Arts High School, of 
if they go to work at once, to take a course in 
Continuation School. There are now six other 
pre-vocational centers, one each for bookbinding, 
machine shop practice, sheet metal work, print- 
ing and woodworking, while the Mather School, 


working six hours a day, operates woodworking, 


- (Continued on page 62) 
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The Use of Christmas Symbols in Correlation Work 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 
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YUST as soon as Thanksgiving is over, one 
may begin profitably with the Christinas 
Y work. Very likely the great amount of 
extra labor connected with the making of gifts, 
the preparation of the Christmas program and 
the decoration of the schoolroom will make it 
udvisable to omit the illustrated number les- 
However, the reproduction of a child’s 
Instead of cutting 





son. 
number work is given here. 
and mounting tablets, the stencil of the fir 
tree was placed directly upon the drawing 
paper and filled in with green crayon. As 
the pattern became worn, a new stencil had_ to 


he made, which accounts for the difference in 


the size of the trees. The conventionalized 
forw shown insketch ‘*A,”? Plate I, is a much 
more satisfactory pattern than ‘*E,”? Plate LIT. 

The booklets of fir tree and holly leaf shown 
in Plate II] may be used as invitations, as 
Christmas folders, or as spelling booklets. The 
designs **F,’? **I,’? “*G*? and **H”? should be 
enlarged and applied to various gifts. Plate 
I contains other Christmas symbols based on 
the holly. ‘The designs seem especially good 
for primary children, and they were made by 
The 
leaves were applied in some rhythmical manner 
The circles repre- 


using small stencil leaves of the holly. 


and berries were added. 
senting berries were used for balance, to con- 
nect the parts of the design and to add a note 
Usually the size of the 
berries is exaggerated. The child 
understand that this alteration is permissi- 
ble in decorative work but not in pictorial 


of red to the green. 
should 


drawings. 
Among the stories relating to Christmas 
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MBER LESSON BYCHILD, 


AA STEMCIL USED FoR TREES. 


color of the box and its design. 
‘ strands through holes made in the sides of the 


decorations is **’The Fir Tree’? by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. The literal and full transla- 
tions are not so interesting as the more con- 
densed adaptations of the tale. Tell the story 
to the children instead of reading it. They 
will enjoy it more. This or any other appro- 
priate story may be reproduced by the chil- 
Other 
written work may be given on the holly, the 
mistletoe and the evergreen trees (cedar, fir 


dren for a written language lesson. 


and pine). 

Small reproductions of famous pictures of 
the Madonna, the Christ-Child, the Holy 
Family or the Nativity may be mounted inside 
a folder of drawing paper; the outside of the 
folder should be decorated with one of the 
Christmas symbols, in red and green. 

In the South, poinsettia blossoms may be 
painted from nature, then afterward designs 
based upon them may be applied to various 
gifts. 

Small boxes for Christmas candy may be 
made of heavy green paper and decorated with 
cuttings of red paper in very simple geometrical 
forms. 

If these receptacles are made in the shape of 
cones and pyramids, they nay be hung to the 
branches of the tree by strands of braided 
raffia. The raffia must harmonize with the 
Place these 


box with a punch. 
The extra spelling list for this month will 
probably include December, Christmas, gi/ts, 
Madonna,  Christ-Child, 
sleds, holly, mistletoe, wreaths and 
Santa Claus. 


presents, candles, 


candies, 
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Busy Work Stories for the Little Ones 


STORY I 


Boy Blue walked up street. 
He had three silver dollars in his pocket. 
He heard the shoemaker singing, 
‘‘A rat a tat, tat, a rat a tat, too, 
I am making a shoe for little Boy Blue.’’ 
Boy Blue said, **I will go and see the shoe- 
maker,’ 
Boy Blue went into the shoe store. 
Boy Blue made a bow. 
He said, **I would like a pair of shoes.” 
The shoemaker tried on the shoes he had just 
finished. 
The shoes fitted Boy Blue. 
The shoes had ten buttons on them. 
Boy Blue gave the shoemaker three silver 
dollars. 
The shoemaker went on singing as before, 
‘*A rat a tat, tat, a rat a tat, too, 
Iam making a shoe for little Boy Blue.’’ 
The story may be used for a reading or language 
lesson and the following busy-work be placed on 
the board: 


Tell the story in your own words. 
Copy and finish: . 
The boy’s name was 5 
He went to see a 
He had three dollars. 
He wanted a pair of ——. 
The had buttons on them. 
‘lhe shoemaker sang a ——. 
Draw, cut, or model— 

A pair of button shoes. 

A pair of laced shoes. 

A pair of slippers. 

A pair of rubbers. 
Write a sentence about a pair of yellow shoes. 
Tell who wure the shoes. 
Tell how many buttons were on them. 
Draw a picture of a buttonhook. 
Draw, cut, and paste shoe boxes. 


STORY II 


Boy Blue went down street, 

He wore an old suit of clothes, 

He said, **I need a new suit of clothes.”’ 
He went to see the tailor. 

The tailor sat on a table. 

















BY L. C. WHITEHEAD 


He sat cross-legged on the table. 
The tailor used large scissors, 
The scissors seemed to sing a song: 
‘Snip, snap, snip, so bright and new, 
I make a suit for little Boy Blue.’’ 
Boy Blue said, **Good morning.”’ 
The tailor said, **What can I do for you?”’ 
Boy Blue said, ‘*Please measure me for a suit 
of clothes. ”’ 
The tailor said, ‘I am so busy; come and see 
me tomorrow.”” 
The scissors knew what they were about. 
The scissors sang as before, 
‘*Snip, snap, snip, so bright and new 
I make a suit for little Boy Blue.’’ 
Draw a picture of the tailor’s shop. 
What did the tailor have in his shop. 
Write the story in your own words and finish it. 
Did Boy Blue get his suit? 
What color was it? 
Who paid for the suit ? 
What other clothes did little Boy Blue get? 
Where did he get a new hat? 
Where did he get his new stockings ? 
When Boy Blue went to the grocer’s tell what 
he bought for the cook. 
Tell what he forgot to bring home. 
Copy the story neatly. 


STORY III 


Blue Bonnet was a little girl, 

She wore a blue bonnet. 

She wore a blue apron. 

She said, **I want to learn to.cook.”’ 
She said, ‘‘I will make some cookies.’ 
Blue Bonnet got a bow] and spoon. 
She mal: sugar and lard into the bowl. 
She mixed together flour and soda. 
She put in two eggs. 

She put in sour cream. 

She greased her pans. 

She rolled out her cookies. 

She baked the cuokies. 

How good the cookies were! 

Here is the cookie recipe: 


COOKIES 
1 cup sour cream. I teaspoon soda in flour. 
1 cup lard. 2 eggs. 


2 cups brown sugar. 5 crs of flour. 


What did Blue Bonnet make? 

What did she use in her cookies ? 

Why did she grease the pan? 

Copy the recipe and take it home. 

Make some cookies on Saturday. 

Draw a picture of Blue Bonnet making cookies, 

Draw her bowl! and spoon. 

Draw her rolling-pin and pan and table. 

Cut out her blue bonnet, apron and cooking 
stove. 

Be sure and put the tea-kettle on the stove. 


STORY IV 


Mamma was going to have company. 

She was going to have company for supper, 

Blue Bonnet set the table. 

She got out a clean tablecloth. 

She got a vase of flowers, 

She set the flowers in the center of the table. 

She got out plates, knives, and forks, 

She got out spoons, napkins and glasses. 

‘There were to be four at the table. 

Blue Bonnet put a plate at each end of the 
table. 

She puta knife at the right of each plate. 

She put a fork at the left of each plate. 

She put a spoon in front of each plate. 

She put the glass at the right of the plate. 

She put the napkin on the plate. 

Blue Bonnet liked to set the table. 

The guests said ‘* How pretty the table looks!” 


Draw, cut, and. paste a table in a book. 

Set the table nicely with plate, knife, fork, 
and spoon you have cut out of paper. 

Put cups and saucers and water pitcher on the 
table. 

Put glasses on the table. 

Write the names of everything placed on the 
table. . 
Tell what you will get for supper. 


The teacher may have a few dishes brought to 
school and later in the day let the children set 4 
real table. The four or more best behaved pupils 
may stay after school and sit down to the table 
on which is some little treat. 


Note—Some of the children made cookies at home with sm 
success. Oue of the mothers sent word to inquire if it WS 
“realtrue” recipe. 
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Historical Pageant—An Old English Christmas 


GRovuPS IN THE PAGEANT 

Carol Singers (Girls). 

Bearers of the Wassail Bowl (Boys). 

Bearers of the Boar’s Head (Boys). 

Foresters with the Yule Log (Boys). 

Pantomime Actors (Girls and Boys). 

COSTUMES 

The costumes may be made of inexpensive material, 
such as cambric or silkolene, cut on plain, straight 
lines. In the case of the foresters, hunters, etc., tlic 
boys wore their ordinary clothes, an excellent effect 
being obtained by the colored caps and properties sug- 
gested below. 

Curol Singers—Bright, deep blue dresses, made like 
a long apron, with scarlet sleeves, and a flat collar of 
This may be first sewed on canvas to 
Round scar- 


silver paper. 
strengthen it, then attached to the dress. 
Jet caps. 
Cook (in Group 3)—Large white cook’s apron and 
cap. 
Serving Men (in Group 3)—Red capes with flat white 
collars. 
Hunters (in Group 3)—Green paper Robin Hood 
caps; pasteboard spears. 
Foresters (in Group 4)—Caps similar to hunters’; 
green belts with silver pasteboard daggers, 
tantomime Characters (‘‘Sleeping Beauty’’) : 
King—Purple robe, with imitation ermine trim- 
ming ; crown. 
Queen—Red aud white gown trained, with ruff; 
crown, 
Princess—Pink and white flowered dress, 
Prince—White suit, with cape and plumed hat. 
The plume may be imitated with tissue or crepe paper. 
Good Fairy—Red cape, red hat with pointed crown ; 
wand. 
Bad Fairy—Black cloak and veil. 
Lady-in-waiting—Pale blue dress, yellow sash. 
Gentleman-in-waiting — Green cape, with white 
collar, green cap with imitation plume of crepe paper. 
Reciter of Prologue—Ordinury dress. 
STAGING 
If there is a stage, the setting should be a plain in- 
terior, without furniture. An ordinary platform of 
good size is all that is necessary. If possible cach 
group should enter from the rear of the assembly- 
room, march down through the audience, and up on 
the stage, thus displaying each part of the pageant to 
its full advantage. This has been done with excellent 
effect, and greatly interests the audience. Lively 
musie should be played for the entrance of each group. 
The reciter of the prologue should retire to one side 
of the stage as each successive group enters after be- 
ing introduced, in order that each group may in turn 
occupy the center of the stage. As each finishes its 
act, the members should retire to the opposite side of 
the stage from that on which they enter, and remain 
there till the end of the piece. 


Enter Reciter of Prologue. Stands center. 

Reciter—Every time we celebrate Christmas we cele- 
brate a festival which is very old. For hundreds of 
years, people all over the world have marked this time 
of the year with rejoicing, for it is the time when the 
earth turns again towards the sun. We begin to get 
more light every day, and by and by the winter ends 
and the whole earth comes to life once more. 

Some of our oldest Christmas customs have come 
from England, where they began when that country 
was ruled over by Saxons. Many things these people 
did in their heathen festivals in honor of the return of 
light have remained as part of the festival-we hold in 
honor of the coming of Him who is sometimes called 
the Light of the World. After the Saxons were con- 
quered, these same customs were kept up in the great 
castles of the English nobles, where, on Christmas 
Day, all the villagers used to come to juin in the cele- 
bration. 

We want you to imagine for a little while that you 
are peeping into the great hall of one of these castles, 
as we present some of these customs. Our group of 
carol singers will remind you of the time when people 


BY AGNES MILLER 


used to go about the towns of old England at this sea- 
son singing joyful songs. 

(Enter the Carol Singers. They sing a carol, using 
traditional music, if possible. The following carols 
are suggested as appropriate: ‘‘God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen’’; ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are’’; 
‘*Holy Night’’; ‘‘There Came Three Kings at Break of 
Day’’; ‘‘The First Noel’’; ‘‘O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.’’) 


Reciter—At these old festivals people used to drink 
out of a great bow! decorated with wreaths, called a 
wassail bowl, such as these boys are bringing in. The 
word wassail means ‘‘Here’s to your good health!’ 

(The wassail bowl, of silver or earthenware, wreatled 
with greens, is here brought in by three Serving Men, 
one of whom recites the following ancient carol :) 

Our wassail we do fill 

With apples and with spice ; 

Then grant us your good-will 

To taste liere once or twice 
Of our wassail. 





School Entertainments 


The teachers were especially successful in 
their school entertainments last year. This is 
a school activity that is very valuable. It is 
another means of bringing the school before the 
people and incidentally it brings the parents to 
the schoolhouse. Fathers are not so particular 
about the weather and they also forget that 
they are busy when their little girls are to 
speak a piece in school. There is more than 
one way to create ‘‘the psychological moment, ’’ 
you know. The money raised should be the 
property of the teacher and the children and 
should be used by them for such things as pic- 
tures, organ, books, and general indoor and 
outdoor beautification. If the school does not 
need the money, that feature of the entertain- 
ment may be eliminated. Let the entertainment, 
however, go on. An entertainment, if properly 
managed, need not interfere materially with 
school work.--Annual Report of the Public 
Schools, Goodhue County, Minnesota. 











Much joy into this hall 

With us is entered in; 

Our master first of all 

We hope will now begin 
Of our wassail. 


And now we iust be gone 

To seek out more good clieer; 

Where bounty will be shown 

As we have found it here, 
With our wassail. 


Reciter—In old England, every Christmas Day, the 
head of a wild boar was brouglit to a nobleman’s table 
by the cook of the household. A serving man on each 
side of the cook carried a candle, and the hunters wiio 
had killed the boar followed behind. 


(The boar’s head, which may be drawn on cardboard, 
or can be obtained in papier-mache from a_ theatrical 
supply house, is carried on the stage on a tray by the 
Cook. The candles carried by the Serving Men should, 
of course, not be lighted. Three Hunters with spears 
follow the boar’s head. The Cook recites the follow- 
ing adaptation of the old carol:) 


The boar's head in hand bring I, 

With garlands gay and rosemary ; 

I pray you all sing merrily, 
Here at our feast today. 


The boar’s head, I understand, 
‘Is the chief service in this land ; 
Look wherever it be found, 
’Tis served with music gay. 


Reciter—The Yule log, which the next g-oup of 
boys will bring in, was burned in the hall on Christ. 
mas Eve. It was always lit with a piece of the last 
year’s log. The Yule log has been burned in Er “land 
ever since the Saxons used to build bonfires at this 
season, which they called ‘‘Yule.’’ 

(Three boys, dressed as Foresters, drag the Yule log, 
which is just an ordinary stout log of wood, down the 
aisle by ropes. When it is brouglt on the stage, one 
of them recites the following adaptation of an old 
poem :) 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn; 


Which quenched, then lay it up again, 
Till Christmas next return. 


Part must be kept, wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next year, 

And when ’tis safely kept, uo harm 
Nor mischief happens here. 


Reciter—Our last group of boys and girls will now 
act a pantomime, as was often done long ago in the 
great hall at Christmas. We have chosen the ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’’ because, as it is the story of the return 
to life of a princess held fast by a magic spell, it is 
appropriate to this Yuletide season. 

(The groups of the pageant now on the stage now 
inarcl off to music, led by the Reciter. If possible, 
draw the curtain while the music goes on during the 
setting of the stage. All the furniture necessary for 

, this simple pantomine is a couch on the left of the 
stage, and four chairs arranged on the right.) 


PANTOMIME OF ‘‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” 
Scenr I 


Curtain rises to soft music, which continues through- 
out the pantomine. Bad Fairy, crouched over like an 
old woman, discovered sitting on couch, spinning. 
The distaff is easily made by a bunch of cotton, from 
which jong threads hang, fastened ona stick. She 
holds the stick in her left hand, and pretends to spin 
out the cotton with her spindle, which is a piece of 
stiff pasteboard cut into the form of a wide, stiff 
needle. Ina minute enters the Princess. In_panto- 
mime, she begs the Bad Fairy to explain the method 
of spinning to her. While the latter is doing so, the 
Good Fairy appears in the doorway, and tries to at- 
tract the Princess’s attention, but in vain. Presently, 
the Bad Fairy slips out unobserved by the Princess 
who is absorbed in spinning. Soon the King, Queen, 
and the Lady and Gentleman-in-waiting enter, and 
show great terror on seeing the Princess spinning. 
They try to stop her, but she refuses to stop. Despair- 
ing, they take their places on tire chairs. She con- 
tinues to spin. Presently she pricks her finger with 
the spindle, stops spinning, and drops asleep on the 
couch. Gradually the whole court sinks off to sleep. 


Curtain, 


(Curtain rises a moment between the scenes to show 
the whole court sound asleep.) 


SCENE II 
The court discovered, still sleeping. Bad Fairy 
peers in, nods, much pleased, and vanishes, Ina 
minute Good Fairy enters, shakes her head sorrow- 
fuliy, then appears to remember something, nods 
cheerfully, and vanishes. Short pause. The Prince 
now enters, looks about, sees the Princess, goes up to 
her, and takes her hand. When he touches her, she 
gradually awakens, finally sitting up and smiling at 
the Prince, who kneels down beside her. Then tie 
whole court awakens, and general joy prevails. 
CURTAIN. 





EpiTor’s NoteE:—This pageant was given in New York schools 
by fourth and fifth grades, but it is well suited to rural schools 
and it is heartily recommended as being an entertainment really 
worth while. The story of the “Sleeping Beauty,” should be read 
and discussed by the school and the pupils themselves should 
model it into the pantomime. The story was original with 
Charles Perrault who died in 1703, but there have been many yee 
sions since then. It is found in ‘'Favorites from Fairyland, 
published by Harper & Bros., New York. 
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ITH Christmas before the door, the members of 
\V/ the Friday Afternoon Club are astir for a spe- 
cial program in which they may express the 
surging happiness which seizes all children at the 


Yuletide. When boys and girls are happy they sing. 
So do men and women. Music possesses a peculiar 
charm for young and old alike. In the busiest streets 
of the city the organ-man, by the full, melodious tones 
of his organ compels the hurrying crowd to hesitate in 
their prosaic rush of business and mark out the tempo 
of the song with their footsteps. : 

It goes almost without saying that music best ex- 
presses Christmas cheer. The spirit of ‘‘peace on 
earth, good-will to men,’’ cails for sublime, ennobling 
music. No artificially composed jingles can adequately 
give expression to the beautiful delight conjured up 
by the word Christmas. , 

In casting about for an inspiring program the teacher 
of the Friday Afternoon Club, if she has a Victrola at 
her command, may well consider selections from Han- 
del’s ‘‘Messiah,’’ that immortal oratorio which typi- 
fies Christmas in the world of music, as a source from 
which the child may receive joyful as well as enno- 
bling entertainment. At first thought it might appear 
that the sublime melodies of this work are beyond the 
comprehension of the average child, but I firmly be- 
lieve that music rightly presented to children may 
mean more to them than mere drill and study; it can 
speak to them as an art full of dignity and rapturous 
joy. Someone has fitly said that our failure to give 
music to the young in a manner that interests and holds 
them is due uot so much to the fact that music is too 
difficult for the children as to the fact that the children 
themselves are too difficult for us. 

The Victrola heralds the day when our boys and girls 
can easily be made acquainted with the best in music 
and a machine might well be in every school. By 
hearing master selections again and again, in the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of the schoolroom, a distinctive 
criterion is unconsciously established in the child 
mind, which cannot fail to gain victory over the coarse, 
vulgar songs of the ‘‘nickel show’’ and the vaudeville, 
Which today compete so daringly for the patronage and 
interest of our young. May we not hope for the time 
When epigrammatic lines of the scores of our master 
musicians shall be as familiar to the school child as 
some of the beautiful lines of literature? 

It is of course essential that the teacher who is going 
‘0 conduct ‘‘The Messiah’’ program become fully awake 
» the great message which Handel meant to convey. 
‘The Messiah’? represents this genius at his best. 
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The sublime work is more than a wonderful 
product of musical art; itis an intense ex- 
pression of religious feeling well-nigh in- 
spired. That Handel himself felt something 
of this we can glean trom his words to Lord 
Kinoul, who after its peformance compli- 
mented him upon the exalted entertainment 
he had given the people. The composer an- 
swered, ‘‘My lord, I should be sorry if I 
only entertained them. I wish to make them 
better.’’ 

One member of the club may look up a 
comprehensive definition of the oratorio form 
of musical composition. He may take as a 
guide the following: ‘‘The oratorio, strictly 
speaking, is a sacred poem sung by soloists 
and a chorus, and with a full orchestra ac- 
companiment, but without any stage or 
scenic-effect, such as scenery, costume, or 
dramatic action.’ This child may also give 
the names of the principal oratorios and 
their authors. 

Another child may look up the life of 
Handel. The following short sketch may 
be supplemented by research work in bio- 
graphies of Handel, among which are: 

‘*Kour More Great Musicians.’’—Bertha H. 
Bush [Instructor Literature Series. 5c. ] 

‘*The Story of Music and Musicians for 
Young Readers.’’—Lucy C. Lillie. 

‘*Outlines of Music History.’’—Clarence 
G. Hamilton. 

‘*The Standard Oratorio.’’—Upton. 
Biographies of Handel.—Kockstro, Williams, Mar- 


shall and Schoelcher. 

George Frederick Handel was born in Halle, Ger- 
many, in 1685. Handel’s people had not been espe- 
cially gifted musically and as soon as young George 
began to show an inclination to this art his fatker, 
who had decided that his son must become a lawyer, 
took him away from school lest any one of his com- 
panions should teach him to read notes. Fortune 
favored the young lad, however, when a friend gave 
him a little dumb spinet which he secretly placed 
in an attic. On this humble instrument he not only 
learned his notes but learned to use his fingers in 
practising. An accident, so to speak, gained for the 
young genius his introduction into the world of art, 
his native sphere. The elder Handel was invited to 
visit his son who was in the service of the Duke of 
Saxe-Weissenfels, and young George, knowing that 
much music was always to be heard at the court, de- 
termined upon a plan to accompany his father. Dr. 
Handel started out in his carriage, but after journey- 
ing the first mile he was aroused by the cries of his 
little son who was runniug after the carriage as fast as 
he possibly could go. The father’s heart was touched 
and he took the boy into the carriage and to the cas- 
tle. In the court many of the residents were musical 
and the young boy, left to amuse himself as he would, 
soon made triends with the musicians and gained ad- 
mittance to the music rooms and to the bin organ. 
One atternoon after the customary services for the day 
were ended, young Handel, unconscious that the duke 
and others still lingered in the rooms, took possession 
of the organ and played, to the great joy of his heart. 
The duke was struck in an instant with the unusual 
musicianship of the child of seven years and imme- 
diately advised that the boy receive a musical education. 
The father was persuaded to give his consent and from 
that time on the gifted boy found no obstacle in his 
path of study. 

Later in his life the composer went to England and 
to this day England reveres him as her son because in 
that country he produced his greatest work. He had 
previously visited Italy and in Venice met the best 
musicians of the day. In Italy he wrote several of his 
operas which gained him warm friends. His opera 
‘*Rinaldo,’’ arranged for the harpsichord, was sung, 
whistled, danced and marched to until everyone in 
the length and breadth of the country _was familiar 
with its lines. Handel’s operas were written to please 
the people, but later in his life when he wished truly 
to portray his deepest thoughts in music he turned to 
the oratorio. When he began to work in this form of 
composition he had to work against strong opposition. 
His power in England seemed to have waned. In 
November, 1741, Handel was invited to Dublin, Ire- 
land, to render a series of concerts. Here on the 13th 
day of April ‘¢*The Messiah’’ was first produced. It took 
all Ireland by storm. A year later it was first rendered 
in England. , 

When an old man, Handel was stricken with blind- 
He still continued to work, yet he longed for 
It is said that during the last 
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ness. ; 
death to relieve him. 
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year of his life he often expressed the desire that he 
might die on Good Friday. On the 6th of April, 1759, 
he conducted a performance of ‘‘The Messiah’’ at Cov- 
ent Garden and late on that day, Good Friday, he 
quietly died. He was buried at Westminster Abbey. 

Another child may look up a few facts relating to 
the immediate circumstances of the composition of the 
work and its first performances. 

Handel’s whole soul was in his work. It is said 
that when he was writing the exquisitely sad yet 
beautiful movement beginning ‘‘He was despised,’’ 
he was overcome and burst into tears. He spent whole 
days reading the portions of the Testament describing 
the story of the Crucifixion and when he had finally 
completed the last grand ‘‘Amen Chorus’’ it is related 
that he fell upon his knees and uttered the exalted 
lines to himself. On the 13th day of April, 1742, the 
new oratorio which Hande] had composed the preced- 
ing summer in the short space of twenty-three days, 
had its initial performance. The hall, we are told, 
was crowded to excess, noblemen and their ladies tak- 
ing places beside people of the middle and lower 
classes. The hall accomodated six hundred persons 
but the advertisement requested ladies ‘‘to come with- 
out hoops’’ and gentlemen ‘‘ without swords,’’ thus sav- 
ing space so as to admit an audience of seven hundred. 
The proceeds of the eutertainment were devoted to the 
prisoners for debt in the Dublin jails. Yearly, Handel 
liad this oratorio produced for charity, never realizing 
a penny from this rich composition. 

After this introduction is completed a child who has 
lad no previous active part in the program may get the 
Victrola ready. Another child may make the announce- 
ment of the selection, the text of which still another 
child may read before the part is played on the ma- 
chine. The program may proceed as follows: 

I, ‘*Comfort Ye My People,’’ by Evan Williams 
(for ordering purposes, Victor Record—No. 74190, size 
12, price $1.50). In the constantly repeated major 
chords which follow the delicate lingering minor 
cadences, comfort and consolation are so distinctly ex- 
pressed that everyone would know the content of their 
thought without the text. 

Text:—‘‘Comfort ye, comtort ye, my people, saith 
your God; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and 
cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished, that her 
iniquity is pardoned. The voice of him that crieth in 
the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.’’ 

“TI, ‘*Kvery Valley Shall be Exalted,’’ by Evan 
Williams (Victor Record 74189, size 12, price $1.50). 

In this selection the oratorio bursts from saduess into 
joy. 

Texvt:—‘‘Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill made low, the crooked straight and 
the rough places plain.’’ 

III. ‘‘He Shall Feed His Flock,’’ by Louise Homer 
(Victor Record No. 85103, size 12, price $3.00). 

This selection for the contralto is touchingly beauti- 
ful in its tenderness. 

Text:—‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
and He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom, and gently lead those that are 
with young.’’ 

IV. ‘‘Why do the Nations So Furiously Rage?’’ 
by Herbert Witherspoon (Victor Record Ne. 74072, 
size 12, price $1.50). 

Text:—‘Why do the nations so furiously rage to- 
gether, and why do the people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth rise up, and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord, and against His 
anointed.’’ 

V. “Hallelujah Chorus’’ (Victor Chorus with Sousa’s 
Band. Victor Record, No. 31770, size 12, price $1.00). 

When this great work was first performed in the 
presence of the king he was so overcome with exalta- 
tion that he rose to his feet and remained standing 
until the end of the chorus. The whole audience, of 
course, followed his example, and since that time 
whenever this great chorus is rendered people rise at 
the first beautiful chords. The children will also rise 
in its honor. 

Text of the Chorus: ‘Hallelujah! For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth! The Kindgom of this world has 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and he shall reign forever and ever! King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, Hallelujah! 
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Hans and Gretchen 
By Fanny Comstock 


CHARACTERS 


Hans, Old Man, Father Ciristmas, 
Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Gretchen, Holly, 
Mistletoe, Eight Snow Fairies, Mother. 


Scene I. 


A wood path near the home of Hans 
and Gretchen. The two children are 
gathering sticks and collecting them ina 
bundle. 

Hans—See, Gretchen, (pointing one 
side), there are fine large sticks. Go for 
them while I gather these. (Gretchen 
gathers the sticks Hans points out.) 
These sticks will make the kettle boil 
right merrily. 


Gretchen—Indeed they will. We shall 
have a good bundle of wood to carry 
home to mother. She wants wood for 
the Christmas dinner. 

Hans—It is two weeks before Christmas. 

Gretchen — We must get as many 
bundles as we can before the snow comes. 
It is lard work pulling sticks from un- 
der the snow and ice. 


Hans—Listen, Gretchen! Some one is 
coming this way. (The voices of noisy 
boys are heard in the distance.) 


Gretchen—What can that be? 


(An Old Man enters, 
bundle. He walks slowly 
heavily on his cane.) 


Old Mau (to himself)—They must be 
very thoughtless children who could 
trouble an old man so. (Stoops and rubs 
his ankle.) 

Hens (going to the Old Man)—Are 
you hurt? Can we do anything for you? 


carrying 4 
and, leans 


Gretchen—That bundle must be heavy. 
Can we help you carry it? 


(Father Christmas and Santa Claus 
enter and stand just within the scene. 
Now and then, as they listen to what is 
said, they look at each other expres- 
sively. No one seems to know they are 
there.) 


Old Man—A rude boy pelted me with | 
stones, and one struck my ankle. (Rubs 
it again.) 

Gretchen—That must have been Teas- 
ing Tom. He thinks it is fun to tease 
people. (Father Christmas and Santa 
Claus look at each other and nod.) 


Hans-—Let us carry your bundle for’ 
you. 


Old Man—Can I get some cool 
near by? I ain very thirsty. 


water 


Hans—There is a fine spring near this 
place. I will bring you water. (Runs 
out.) 


Gretchen—People call it the crystal 
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The Lome of Father Christmas. He sits 
ona throne, surrounded by evergreen 
trees. 


Father Christmas (calling) — Santa 

Claus! I have need of you. 
(Santa Claus enters. ) 

Santa Claus—Did you call me, 
Christinas? 

Father Christuias—Yes, I have some- 
thing for you todo. This is the twen- 
tieth of December. I suppose you have 
your work done. 

Santa Claus—I have all my presents 
ready, and my reindeer are ready too. 
I don’t wait till the day before Christ- 
mas, as some people do, before I begin 
to get ready. What can I do to serve 
you? 
| Father Christmas—I want you to build 
a Christmas dream for me. Call Jack 
Frost and the Snow Fairies; call Holly 
and Mistletoe, and bid them make ready 
a dream to send to Hans and Gretchen 
for Christmas Eve. See that it is a true 
Christmas dream, as bright as you can 
make it. 

Santa Claus—Is that all? 

Father Christmas—Only this: forget to 
leave any presents for Teasing Tom. He 
doesn’t deserve any this year. 

Santa Claus (taking out his note 
book)—I will cross his name from my 
list. No Christmas presents for Teasing 
Tom this time. He needs a lesson. 


Father 


Father Christmas — Perhaps he will 
learn it in one year, so that next time 
you can vive him something. Any new 
names on your list? 


Santa Claus—I have the name of a nice 
little girl who gave her apple to a sick 
girl. 


Father Chiristmias—Good! See that you 
don’t forget that name. I suppose your 
firemen fairies are ready to do their 
work. 


Santa Claus—Yes, I have an extra 
nuniber this year, for I hear there will’ 
be a great many Christmas trees, and 
most of them will have candles. If we 
could take care of them ourselves it 
would be easier, but we can only whisper 
to thoughtful people to watch the can- 
dles, and that keeps us busy all the time. 
Anything more? 


Father Ciristmas—Of course you will 
put Christmas presents in the dream, and 
see that the dream comes true. Now I 
will leave you. Get the people together 
and give the commands. (Goes out. 
Santa Claus watches respectfully till 
Father Chistmas is gone, then puts his 
fingers to his lips and gives several siirill 
whistles. Holly and Mistletoe enter. 
Holly is dressed in scarlet and green, 
and wears a sprig of holly. Mistletoe 
wears green and white with a branch of 
niistletoe. ) 


Santa Claus—You heard my call, Holly 





spring} the water is so clear. 
Old Man—That is a good name for a |} 
spring. 
(Hans enters with a cup of water.) | 


Hans—lHlere is cool water. 


Old Man 
you. 


(as he drinks)—I thank 


Hans (taking the cup)—May I fill the 


cup again for you? 


Old Man—No, no. My thirst is satis- 
fied. I think I never tasted better water, 
Since you are willing to help an old 
man, you may carry my bundle a little 
way up the hill if you please. I have 
come far and am weary. (Father Christ- 
mas and Santa Claus go out.) 


Hans—I will carry it gladly. (Softly 
to Gretchen.) ‘Run ahead, Gretchen, 
and see if mother will let us go up the 
road a mile or two with the poor old 
man. (Gretchen runs out. Hans takes 
the bundle and puts it upon his shoulder.) 


Old Man—I see you have been taught 
the hest of all lessons, the lesson of 


and Mistletoe. 
Holly—We should hear that call if we 


| were on the other side of the world. 


Mistletoe—What does Santa Claus re- 
quire of us? 

Santa Claus—Father Christmas com- 
mands a Christmas dream tor Hans and 
Gretchen, the children who live in the 
cottage on the edge of the wood. 

Holly—I know them. They are yood 
children. 

Santa Claus—I will attend to the pres- 
ents. Your part is just to be everywhere, 
both of you, as much as you can, to 
make the dream beautiful. 

_ Mistletoe (putting her arm about 
Holly)—Why that is the easiest thing in 
the world. That is what we were made 
for. (They skip to one side and stand 
together. Jack Fost enters on roller 
skates, He wears as much silver paper 
as possible and carries a stick covered 
with silver paper to resemble an icicle.) 
Santa Claus—Here is Jack Frost! 
Holly—I shiver as he comes near! 


Jack Frost (touching Holly and Mistle- 
toe with his icicle)—Shall I lend you 





kinduess. (They go out together.) 


my plaything? 


-vou must do your part to make it beauti- 


Mistletoe (nestling close to Holly)— 
Go away, Jack! You would freeze us 
all. 


Santa Claus—Listen, Jack Frost! We 
have work for you todo. Father Christ- 
mas bids us make a Christmas dream for 
two children, and since it is to be very 
beautiful, you are to paint the windows, 

Jack Frost—With pleasure. Anything 
more? 

Santa Claus—See that there is ice for 
the children to skate on Christmas Day. 

Jack Frost—It shall be done. (Skates 
off one side. Eight Snow Fairies enter. 
They have bits of cotton clinging to 
their white dresses. ) 


First Snow Fairy—We heard your 
whistle, Santa Claus. What is your 
pleasure? 


Santa Claus—I have a command from 
Father Christmas. We are to work to- 
gether to make a happy dream for Christ- 
inas Eve, for Hans and Gretchen. So 


ful. I love not a green Christmas. The 
earth should be pure and spotless. Re- 
member to be with us; Christmas Eve. 
(To all.) I will meet you all by the 
cottage on the edge of the wood, where 
Hans and Gretchen live with their 
mother. Remember, Father Christmas 
commands, so let no one forget. 


Jack Frost—One moment! Did you not 
tell me to make good ice for skating? 
How can the children skate if my ice is 
covered deep with snow? 

Santa Claus—Come, come! Ice and 
snow were ever good friends. Do not 
begin a quarrel now. Never fear that 
children with new skates to try, cannot 
clear new fallen snow from the ice. Let 
it be as I said. We will have both ice 
and snow this Christmas Day. (As they 





| 
\ 





go out, the Snow Fairies laugh roguishly 
at Jack Frost, and some shake their 
fingers at him.) 
ScENE ITI 

A room in the cottage on Christmas Eve. 
Hans and Gretchen lie asleep in a corner. 
Santa Claus enters, carrying his pack. 
Jack Frost enters on his skates, and be- 
gins making frost pictures on a window 
with his icicle. Holly and Mistletoe, en- 
ter carrying armfuls of holly and mistle- 
toe. They all go to the bed and wave 
branches over the children, then deck 
the room with their branches. Santa 





Claus takes skates, a doll, and other child 
presents from his pack and holds them 
before the children, then places them be- | 
side the bed. These four, having finished 
their work, stand back as the eight Snow | 
Fairiesenter. The Snow Fairies surround | 
the children and wave their arms above | 
the bed, then dance together. As the 
dance ends, all go out, waving good bye 
to the sleeping children. 


SCENE IV 

The kitchen in the cottage on Christ- 
mas morning. The mother 1s setting the 
table, when Hans and Gretchen rush in 
with their clothes half fastened, and their 
arms full of Christmas presents. 

Hans—Merry Christmas, dear mother! 

Gretchen—Merry Christinas, mother! 
(They kiss their mother. ) 

Mother—A Merry Christmas to you 
both. 

Hans (showing presents)—See! See! 

Gretchen (shows doll)—Did you ever 
see anything so lovely? It’s just what I 
wanted! (Dances about the room.) 

Mother—Where in the world do you 
suppose they came from? 

Hans—Don’t you know, mother? 

Mother—Indeed I don’t. Dearly as I 
love my children, I can’t give them such 
presents as these. I am thankful if we 
can keep a roof over our heads, and get 
food and clothes and a bit of fire to sit 
by. I have no money for skates and 
dolls. 
Hans—It is very strange. 

Gretchen (feeling of her doll)—Any- 
way, it's a real doll, mother. 

Hans~—And these are real skates, and 
all the other things are real. See! (The 
mother takes the presents and looks at 





them with wonder.) 
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Gretchen—I know something stranger 
than all these presents. 

Hans—What is it? 

Gretchen—I had a dream last night. 

Hans (breathlessly)—So did I. 

Gretchen—Tell me your dream. 

Hans—I dreamed that Santa Claus came 
here with his load of presents and left 
these for us. 

Gretchen—So did I! But there was 
more. Jack Frost came, and made beau. 
tiful pictures on the windows. 

Hans—And somebody put holly and 
niistletoe everywhere, and the Snow 
Fairies danced, and made a lovely stow. 
storm. 


rretchen — That’s exactly what | 


dreamed, And it did snow, truly. The 
ground is all white this morning. 
Mother — It is wonderful! I never 


would have believed it. 

Hans—But where is your present, 
mother? I would give all these things if 
you could have a nice warm shawl. 
Yours is old and thin, and the winter 
winds make sport of it. 

Gretchen—I would give my doll and all 
the rest, if mother could have a new 
shawl. (They go to their mother and put 
their arms about her.). 

Mother—I know you love me, children. 

(Santa Claus and Father Christmas 
enter. Santa Claus has a warm shawl, 
which he gives to the Mother. ) 

Mother—Whiat is this! 

Santa Claus—Only Father Christmas 
and Santa Claus, come to wish you a 
happy day. 

Father Christmas—It is a happy Clirist- 
mas indeed for those whose hearts are 
generous and loving. Gifts are good, 
but love is better. (To Mother.) You 
ace blessed in your children, They are 
kind to those in need, and they love you 
better than themselves. The twenty-fifth 
of December comes only once a year, but 
loving hearts make every day a Christinas, 

CURTAIN 


Santa’s Volunteers 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 
Susie, Alice, Agnes, Mary, George, 
Albert, Henry, Pat McCarty. 
COSTUMES 


In Act I, ordinary clothing is worn. 
In Act II, the boys are dressed in imita- 
tion of Santa Claus. Pat’s tostume, how- 
ever, should be a very odd, ill-fitting 
affair, The girls wear dark dresses 
trimmed with red, and red hoods or caps. 


SCENE 


A sitting room. All are discovered 


| studying or reading. 


Susie—Oh dear, I’m tired of working 
these horrid old examples. I don’t care 
how many bushels of apples Mr. Barnes 
had or didn’t have. If they would only 
make examples about Christmas trees in- 
stead of apple trees how much nicer it 
would be. Then it would read like this: 
(reads) ‘‘Mr. Barnes has an orchard con- 
taining 47 Christmas trees. Last year he 
gathered 1500 bushels of Ctiristmas pre- 
sents. What was the average yield pet 
tree?’’ 

Agnes—Whew! 1500 bushels of Clirist- 
mas presents! I’d just enjoy working ex- 
amples like that. 

Henry—I’d rather gather the Christmas 
presents. 

Mary—This geography is just as bad as 
the arithmetic. I can’t find the Fiji Is- 
lands to save my soul. 

Albert—Lots of folks have lost theif 
souls by finding ’em. The folks that 
live there are cannibals and eat mission- 
aries, so I've heard. 

Alice—I’d a good deal rather study 
about Santa Claus Land. I’d know just 
where to look for that. 

Henry—Where would you look? 

Alice—Why, up by the North Pole, of 
course. Everybody knows that Santa, 
Claus lives at the North Pole. 
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Susie—Yes, and I should think he'd 
freeze to death up there, or else he'd get 
pneumonia or rheumatism or hay fever 
or—(all laugh). 

Agnes—Ho! ho! He wovldn’t get hay 
fever up there, you goosey. 

Alice—Oh dear, s’posing he should get 
pneumonia or rheumatism. Then he 
couldn’t bring us auy nice presents. 

Agnes—He might send a_ substitute. 
Maybe his wife would come. 

Mary—I guess slie'd have to stay at 
home and take care of him if he was sick. 

George—Well, then he might get some 
one of Mother Goose’s family to come. 
Theres’ Old King Cole, the merry old 
soul, He’d be a good one. 

Susie—Mercy no! he’s so fat he 
couldn’t get around quick enough. 

Albert—Well, then there’s Jack Spratt, 
who never eats any fat. 

Mary—Or the man that went to London 
to get himself a wite. 

Heury—He might send all of the Goose 
family, including Mother and Father 
Goose, then they’d be sure not to miss 
anyone. 

Susie—That would be better than Old 
Santa does himself. He skips a good 
many. 

Henry—And the funniest thing is that 
they’re all poor folks. He never skips 
ihe rich ones. 

Albert—That’s because the rich ones 
live in such nice big houses he can’t 
help but find them. 

Agnes—It’s a wonder he doesn’t skip 
more. There’s so many folks in the 
world now-a-days. I don’t believe we’d 
do so well as he does. 

Susie—(clapping hands) —Oh, say! 

Several—Say it. 

Susie--I’ve just thought of something 
splendid. 

Heury—Go on; we’re listening. 

Susie—And I think you'll say it’s 
splendid, too, when you hear it. 

Albert—Well, let’s hear it. 

George—Yes, let’s hear that splendid 
idea, 

Susie—I say, let’s all of us be Santa 
Clauses, 

George—What? And run the original 
Santa Claus out of business? 

Susie—Oh, no, we can be assistant Santa 
Clauses, 

Henry—Impossible ! 
the reindeer. 

Albert—And we haven’t got Santa’s 
long whiskers. 

Alice—Nor his hig stomach. 

Agnes—Nor his boots. 

Susie—We don't need his reindeer, or 
his whiskers, or his stomach, or his boots. 
He needs them himself. 

_Heury—I can make some whiskers just 
like his out of some wool. 

Albert-—And I can find some boots. 
That's nothing. 

George—And I can make a hig stomach 
out of a pillow. 

Susie—Well, listen and 1’}1 teil you 
about it. I mean for each one of us to 
think of somebody—some poor boy or 
girl that Santa Claus doesn’t visit, and 
then we'll play Santa Claus to them. 

Henry—Oh, gee! That'll be dandy. I 
know who I’ll be Santa Claus to. 

Agues—So do I—Bessie Green. She 
didn’t get a thing last year—not even a 
bag of candy, 

Albert—Let’s organize a regular society 

‘ reare ar society 
of Santa’s helpers. ss 

Alice—And call 
Volunteers, *? 

Henry—That’s all right. — 
Volunteers’? is good. 

George—I'l] bet there won’t be any 

ars when we get through Santa Clausing. 

Alice—Not unless they’ re tears of joy. 

Agnes—— What shall we give? 

: pusie—That's for each one to decide. 
nk we ought to give some nice warm 


We hiaven’t got 


} 
} 


ourseives ‘‘Santa’s 


‘*Santa’s 





othes for one thing. 





George—And something good to eat, 


Henry—And something to play with, 
too, 


Alice—And we'll carry the things in 
market baskets after dark. 

Albert—And we’ll put a card in each 
one, ‘‘ From Santa Claus,’' and never let 
them know who gave them. Won’t that 
be jolly fun! 

Agnes—Well, I’m going right straight 
home now and get things ready for my 
basket, 

Henry—So’m I. 


ury- I’ll surprise ‘Tommy 
Jenkins for once. 


_ George—I don’t know who I will be 
Santa Claus to, but I'll think of some 
one, 





be here at eight o'clock, and its after 
that now. 

Mary—Maybe they’ve gone on ahead. 

_Susie—No, they wouldn't do that. We 
all agreed to go together. 

Alice—Here’s George 
alone. 

Agnes—Look’s if he'd got about all he 
can carry, too. (Enter George with large 
basket.) 

George— Gee! 


coming now 


This basket’s heavier 

than lead. (Sets it down and feels of 

arm.) Oh, say! What do you think! 

We came across another Santa Claus down 

the street. 

Girls—Another Santa Claus? Who was it? 
George—I don't know. I didn’t wait 








“The Meeting of the Waters” 


A Recitation to be Used in Connection with Panama Article, Page 20 


**There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 

As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet. 

The last rays of feeling and life must depart 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.”’ 


Thus Moore sang the praises, in days long gone by, 
Of the fairest of vales ‘neath his blue Irish sky, 

But the new man-made valley whose glories we greet 
Is the vale in whose bosom the wild oceans meet. 


From Colon to Balboa the genius of man 

Fought the forces of nature with death in the van, 
And from mountain and jungle and village and plain 
Grew the valley conceived in the scientists’ brain. 


For the faith that moves mountains, with courage and skill, 
Moved forest and mountain and hamlet and hill, 

Till today the last dyke disappears with a roar, 

And the valley that was is a valley no more. 


Now the wild, surging waters so long held apart 

Are released from their bondage and rush heart to heart, 
And the lordly Pacific, enraptured, is seen 

To embrace his fair sweetheart, the blue Caribbean. 


Man’s grandest achievement, composed and at rest, 
Can at last call the fleets of the world to its breast; 
And the monsters of war may pass peacefully through 
Where the picturesque palm and the cocoanut grew. 


At the Horn, where the good ship is lashed by the spray 
When the tempest in fury has pounced on its prey, 

It will hasten the doom of the lord of the deep 

Who has reigned o’er the host in his kingdom asleep. 


To the trade of the world, both the old and the new, 
What a boon is the feat that cuts distance in two! 
To the sailor the years of a lifetime he saves 
In the endless embrace of this wedding of waves! 
—James W, M’Gee in New York American. 








Susie—And let’s meet here again to- | 
morrow to make the plans. 


Albert — All right.-- And now three 
cheers for ‘‘Santa’s Volunteers.’’ — 


All—Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah, for 


‘“Santa's Volunteer |’? 


SCENE II 
A street corner at eight o’clock in the 
evening. 
(Enter girls with baskets on arms. ) 


Alice —Well, here we are. ‘This bas- | t— 
ket’s so heavy it makes my arm ache, | to the ‘Santa Volunteers. 
| guess who he is. 


(All set baskets on ground.) . 


Agnes—Mine weighs most a ton, too, | 


Wonder whiere the boys are. . 


Susie—I don’t know. They said they'd | It’s our old fr 


to see. The boys are trying to bring 
him along. 
Alice—Like enougli it’s the real Santa. 
George—No, it isn’t. He doesn’t look 
just like the pictures. Ile's a make-be- 
lieve same as we are, and a pretty poor 


' one at that. 


Mary—Look, girls! Here he comes. 

(Enter Henry and Albert with Pat 
McCarty in center. Each one carries bas- 
ket. Girls gather around them.) 

Albert—See! Here's another 


addition 


Susie—I'’m sure he isn’t the real Santa. 


Henry fieceiaa— I should say not. 
end Pat McCarty. 














| stanza 
You can’t | them. 


Girls—Pat McCarty! Holiiol hol Is it, 
honest and truly? 

Henry— Honest Injun! It’s the very 
same Pat with a Santa Claus rig on, 
Albert—Pretty good fit, isn’t it? 

laugh.) 

Pat (stepping forward)—Yis sor, it’s 
mesilf, shure as prachin’, We’re jist 
havin’ a family ra-union down to me 
daughter’s house tonight, an’ I’m on me 
way down there this minute to give them 
a bit iv a surprise, soI be. Och, an’ it’s 
a foine toime we'll be havin’ wid a 
Christmas tree full iv prisints for all the 
little McCarty’s, an’ the big wans, too, 
begorra. (Looks around.) But wherever 
are yez goin’ yourselves? Faix, an’ it 
looks jist loike a Santa Claus convintion. 

Susie—We’re going to give some pres- 
ents to people that Santa Claus always 
forgets. I’m going to take this basket 
of things down to Minnie Saunder’s. 
Her father hasn’t been able to work in 
over six months. 

Agnes—Mine is for 
There’s some nice warm 
stockings and a new dress. 

Alice—I shall give mine to little May 
Wheeler and her mother. 

Henry—I’ve got a whole dry goods 
store and toy shop and bakery here for 
Tommy Jenkins. 

Albert— My basket’s for Billy Powers. 
He says Santa Claus has never stopped 
at his house yet. 

George—I’m going to carry mine to 
Aunt Nancy and Uncle Jerry Slocum. 
They're pretty old, but ma says they need 
a ‘*Merry Christmas’’. 

Mary—Well, I shall give mine to Anne 
Peabody. She’s so poor she has to live 
on the town. 

Pat—Faix, an’ ve’re a foine lotiv byes 
an’ gurrls, an’ may hivin bliss yez for 
the good deeds ye be after doin’, An’ 
whoile ye’re about it yez moight as well 
take each one iv’ em a bag iv candy from 
Pat McCarty. (Takes bags from basket 
and hands one to each of boys and girls.) 

All—Thank you, Mr. McCarty. We’ll 
he glad to do it. 

Pat—Now I must be travelin’ on me 
way or I won’t get to me daugliiter’s in 
toime for the doin’s. 

Susie—We must get started, 
we'll have time to reach them all, 
start to leave stage.) 

Ilenry—Hold on! Don’t be ina hurry. 
Maybe Pat would like to hear our ‘' Vol 
unteer’’ song. 

Pat—Ye’re jist roight I would, 

Albert—All right! Every body sing. 

(All sing to tune of ‘‘Smile Whenever 
You Can.’’) 


You'll find some worthy people 
Wherever you may go, 

Whom Santa doesn’t visit— 
Perhaps he doesn’t know— 

But you can make them happy, 
And fill their hearts with cheer, 

If you'll be Santa’s helpers— 
Each one a volunteer, 


(All 


Bessie Green. 
mittens and 


too, so 


(All 


We’re Santa’s busy workers, 
We try to do our share 

To make this old world brighter, 
And drive away its care, 

The ‘‘ Merry Christiaas’’ greetings 
Are music to our ears, 

For we are Santa’s helpers,— 
We’re Santa’s volunteers, 


A cheery Christmas greeting, 
A pleasant word or smile, 
Although they cost no money, 
Are really worth the while; 
They help to make life happy 
When Christmas time is near,— 
So won’t you be a helper,— 
Each one a volunteer? 


(The second stanza may be repeated. 


Pat listens attentively during singiug of 
first, second and third stanzas, If second 
is repeated he may join with 
At the last lines all pick up bas- 
kets, bow to audience and pass off stage. ) 

Notr—The tune “Smile Whenever You Can” 
is found in ‘‘Merry Melodies,” (15 cents.) It may 


be pretense of F. A, Owen Pub, Co,, Dansville, 
IN. Y¥, 
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Little Curly Tail 
By Caroline Cawthorne 


AUTHOR'S Nore—I should like to state that this 
‘ittle song was suggested to me by the very realis- 
vic Way in which I found my boys of Grade IL 
were able to imitate the grunt of a pig. In teach- 
ing it, I would allow some twelve or fifteen chil- 
dren to form three sides of a square for the “sty,” 
the open side facing the audience, A large child 
with dramatic ability should be chosen to “wad- 
dle” and “grunt” in the approved “‘mother-pig”’ 
style, along with the smallest child available to 
cry “‘wee, wee, wee” in imitation of the “baby- 
pig.’”’ Allow the word spelled “Gruff” to be ren- 
dered by the boys as they think a pig would do 
it, for I found my boys were able to give an al- 
most life-like rendering, which was exceedingly 
funny. (I merely gave them an idea of what I 
wanted, and they quickly rose to the occasion.) 

It would add life to the song, if, before the sing- 
ing began, the mother and baby pig wereto have 
a few minutes’ display of their powers of imita- 
tionin the sty, the two aloue first and later, at 
a given signal, other children form a chorus of 
“Graff, gruff” and “Wee, wee, wee,” respectively 
as apportioned by the teacher, ; 

The song may be sung by the school, the chil- 
dren in the pen acting out the words, or the chil- 
dren in the pen may do both the singing and act- 
ing, 

Verse three might be omitted if it is thought 
wiser not to treat of a sad separation, but if the 
children have no susceptibilities in that direc- 
tion it can be retained, and add to the dramatic 
rendering, as ‘Farmer Jenkins” (in the person 
of one of the taller boys) removes Mother Piggie 
under protest. After this the little pig is alone 
in the sty, and changes his cry to a “grunt” to 
suit the words of verse four. Let the whole 
song be interspersed with grunts and cries when- 
ever they can add piquancy to the situation, 


A little pig with curly tail was running 
round his sty, 

And ‘‘Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, 
wee, ’’ was all that he could cry. 
But as he tried to grunt he said, ‘* When 

Iam oid enough 
I'll waddle like my mother, and I’]] al- 
ways say ‘‘Gruff, gruff,”’ 


(Chorus of grunts and cries of ‘‘ wee.’’) 


Now Mother ig was big Pand fat, and 
she was greedy too— 

I think she ate too much, because 
nothing else to do. 

At Christmas time she was so fat she 
really couldn’t walk, 

So Farmer Jenkins took 
turned her into pork. 


she’d 


her off, and 


Chorus— 


As Mother Pig was carried off, she 
squealed with all her might, 
And Baby Piggie cried ‘‘Wee, wee’ 

nearly died of fright; 


’ 


and 


For Farmer Jenkins said to him, ‘‘ Grow | 


fat, ny little man, 
| want to find you ready 
Christmas, if I can,.’’ 


too, next 


Chorus— 


Now Baby Pig is growing fat, he waddles 
and says ‘‘Gruff,’’ 

He eats all day and cannot stop when he 
has had enough, 

But when he thinks about his 
sad as he can be, 

Aud wishes to be small again, and only 
say ‘‘ Wee, wee.’’ 


ma, he’s 


Chorus — 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Christmas Exercises, Drills and Recitations 


A Christmas Game 


This little game may be played in the school- 
room ou every day a week or more before Christ- 
mas, Four boys and three girls may take the 
parts, chosen as a reward for good work, The 
school may prepare the stockings and presents 
by cutting stockings from paper and the pres- 
ents from advertisements, A fringe of paper 
may serve as a beard for Santa Claus, 

Paul—Let us play it is Christmas. 

Philip—I will be Santa Claus. 

Julia—I will be the mother, and Elsie, 
Fred and Grace may be my children. 

Fred—I will put up this string so that 
we may hang up our stockings. 

Julia—Here are the stockings. 

Kred—The big one is mine. 

Hlsie—I will have this one. 

Grace—I am the baby and will take the 
little one. 

Julia—What do you 
stocking, Gracie? 

(jrace—I want a big doll with eyes that 
will open and shut. 

Klsie—I want a set of dishes. 

Fred—I want a bicycle. 


want in your 


Paul—Oh! oh! oh! a bicycle in a 
stocking ! 
Kred—Well, I want a bicycle for 


Christmas. 
Philip—So do I. We 
beside our stockinys. 
Julia—Come, my children, you must 
all go to sleep now. 


can have them 


Klsie—I like to go to bed early the 
night before Christmas, 

Philip—Yes, it makes morning come 
sooner, 

Grace—Good night, everyboily. 

All—Good night! good night! 

(Children lay their heads on desks and 
close their eyes.) 


Santa Claus—Oh, yes! Here are some 
stockings to fill, I think I have just 
what these children will like. (Fills 


stockings.) Now I must go as quietly as 
I can. I hear my reindeer on the roof. 


Paul—Wake up, everybody! 
Christmas! 


Merry 


All—Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
|} mas! Merry Christmas! 





| Fred—Come and get our stockings. 

| Philip—Here they are all full! 

| Elsie—I wish I could have seen 

Claus when he filled them! 
(Children take their stockings to their 

desks. ) 

| Grace—Oh, look at my doll! 

Klsie—See this pretty book! 

Philip—I have a bicycle. 

Kred--So have I! 

Paul—See my cart! 


All—Three cheers for Santa Claus and 
a Merry Christmas to all!—Cyr’s Dyra- 
matic First Reader, Pub, by Ginn &Co. 





Music to “Little Curly Tail’’ 
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A lit- tle pig with curl - y tail was run-ning ’round his 


sty; 
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And “wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee,” was all that he could cry. 
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But as he tried to grunt he 


said, ‘when I am old e - nough 
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I'll wad-dle like my moth- er 


erga Se 
and I'll al - ways say, ‘gruff, gruff.’” 


Santa | 


A Christmas Joke 


A Dialogue for Two Girls 


Mamie (hastening forward excitedly) — 
Merry Christmas, Susie! I was just com- 
ing over to your house. 

Susie (smiling quietly) —Merry Christ- 
mas! And I was coming over to your 
house. 

Mamie—I wanted to tell you all tliat 
was in my stocking this morning. 

Susie—And I wanted to ask you what 
you found in it. 

Mamie—And yours, too? What was in 
it? 

Susie—All that I wanted was there. 

Mamie—Oh, I had so many things. 


Susie—And I had only one thing. 


Mamie—Did one thing fill a stocking? | 


It must ave been a doll. I have a new 
doll, too, but it was on the Christmas 
tree. 

Susie—So was mine. 

Mamie—Oh, but my stocking was full 
right to the top! “ 

Susie—So was mine. 
‘ Mamie—I told Mamma I wished I’d 
hung up both mine. I believe Santa 
Claus would have filled them both. 

Susie—Both mine were filled. 

Mamie —And a 


My! But Santa Claus must have 
kind to you. 


been 


Susie—But all he brought me was on 
the tree. 


Mamie—I thought you said he filled 
both your stockings. 


Susie—No; I only said they were both 
filled. 


Mamie—To the top? 

Susie—To the very top. . 
Mamie—Who filled them? 
Susie—Somebody. 

Mamie—Where did you hang them? 
Susie—I didn’t hang them anywhere. 


Mamie—Then how did you get them 
filled? 


Susie—I put them on.—Nounsense Dia- 
logues, pub, by the Macmillan Co. 


A Christmas Carol 


‘*What means this glory round our feet,"’ 
The Magi mused, ‘‘more bright than 
morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
‘*Today the Prince of Peace is born.’’ 


‘What means that star,’’ the Shepherds 


said, 
‘*That brightens through the rocky 
glen?”’ 
And angels answering overhead, 
Sang, ‘‘Peace on earth, yood will to 
men,’? 


* * * 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw; 
If we our willing hearts incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men.’?’ 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
‘*Today the Prince of Peace is born.’’ 
James Russell Lowell. 


Christmas-Time 


I have always thought of Christmas- 
time as a good time; a kind, forgiving, 
generous, pleasant time;'a time when 
then and women and little children seem 
by one consent to open their heart 
freely; and so I say, ‘‘God bless Christ- 





mas.’’—Charles Dickens. . 


Christmas tree too! 


December 191; 


A Santa Claus Drill for Boys 


By C. Bertha Holt 
This drill will be found very effectiy 
and entertaining for Christmas programs, 
| Any number of boys ‘may be used, de. 
|pending upon the size of the stage, 
| Twelve or fourteen are a good number, 
They are dressed in the regular Sany 
Claus costume, made of red paper can. 
bric trimmed with white roll cotton, 
Kach Santa has a gunny-sack stuffed wit) 
paper on his back as he enters, 

Enter the stage in single file to any 
good march (bent over, as though by 
weight of sack) and form two rows alter. 
nating in position so that all may be seen 
by the audience. When all are in poy. 
tion, begin the drill. 

No. 1. 8 counts. Throw bags on floor, 

No. 2. 8 counts. Sit down, leaning 
head on arm supported on knee; retun 
to standing position. 

No. 3 8. counts. Salute. Touch cap 
and extend arm horizontally even wit 
shoulder and return to position. 
| No. 4. 8 counts. Right foot slight 
| forward, bend body forward right, shade 
eyes with hand as if looking intently, 
Return. 

No. 5. 8 counts. Left foot slightly 
foward, bend body forward left, place 





hand behind ear as if listening. Returm, 
No. 6. 8 counts. Kneel and oper 
bags. 
| 
No. 7. 8 counts. Fill stocking. Pan. 
tomime. 


No. 8. 8 counts. 
imaginary stocking. 
No. 9. Repeat No. 6. 


Rise, holding up 


No. Io. Repeat No. 7. 
No. 11. Reneat No. 8. 
No. 12. Draw imaginary list of names 


from pocket and consult. Return, 


No. 13. Hands on hips, bend _ body 
backward, laugh. Return. 
No. 14. Hands on knees, look toward 


fireplace, shake head slowly. Return, 

No. 15. Lay finger aside of nose ani 
look quizzically at each other. 

No. 16. Pick bags up and stack in two 
piles near center of stage. Return. 

No. 17. Join hands and chasse twice 
across the stage from left to right. Re 
turn, 

No. 18. Join hands making a circle 
about each pile of bags. Dance twict 
around to the right, then twice to the 
left. Return. 

No. 19. Join hands, bend forward very 
low and back to the back of the stage an 
forward, 

No. 20. Place bags on shoulders ani 
stand in position. 

No. 21. March 
audience, 


An Old Christmas Carol 


God bless the master of this house, 
The inistress also, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go, 

And all your kin and kinsmen 
That dwell both far and near; 

I wish you a Merry Christmas, 
And a Happy New Year. 


An Old English Carol 
Sing high, sing low, 
Sing to and fro, 

Go tell it out with speed, 
Cry out and shout 
All round about, 

That Christ is born indeed! 


While Stars of Christmas Shin 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beain from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


waving 1 


off, 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love's dear sake. 
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Recitations and Music for the Christmas Program 


The Lonesome Christmas ‘Tree 


A Christimas Recitation in Prose 


December 19 


A Christmas Eve Adventure 


Once on a time, in a queer little town 
On the shore of the Zuyder Zee, 
When all the good people were fast 
asleep 
A strange thing happened to me! 


Alone, the night before Christmas, 
Isat by the glowing fire, 

Watching the flame as it rose and fell, 
While the sparks shot high and higher. 


Suddenly one of these sparks began 
To flicker and glimmer and wink 

Like a big bright eye, till I hardly knew 
What to do or to say or to think. 


Quick as a flash, it changed to a face, 
And what in the world did I see 
But dear old Santa Claus nodding his 
head, 
And waving his hand to me! 


“Oh! follow me, follow me!’’ soft he 
cried,— 
And up through the chimney with him 
I mounted, not daring to utter a word 


Till we stood on the chimney’s rim. 


“Now tell 
Claus, 
Where am I going With you?'’ 
He laughingly answered, ‘‘Why, don’t 
you know? 
To travel the wide world through! 


me, IT beg you, dear Santa 


“From my crystal palace, far in the 
North, 
I have come since dark,—and see 
These curious things for the little folk 
Who live on the Zuyder Zee.’’ 
Then seating himself in his reindeer | 
sledge, 
And drawing me down by his side, 
He whistled, and off on the wings of the 
wind 
We flew for our midnight ride. | 





But first, such comical presents he left 
For the little Dutch girls and boys,— 
Onions and sausages, wooden-faced dolls, 

Cheeses and gingerbread toys! 


Away we hurried far to the South, 
To,the beautiful land of France ; 
And there we showered the loveliest 
gifts,— 
Flaxen-haired dolls that could dance, 


Soldiers that marched at the word of 
command, 
Necklaces, bracelets, and rings, 
Tiny gold watches, all studded with gems, 
And hundreds of exquisite things. 


~—— the Channel, we made a short 
call 
In Scotland and Ireland, too; 
leita warm greeting for England and 
Wales, 
Then over the ocean we flew 


Straight to America, where by myself, 
Perched on a chimney high, 

I watched him scramble and bustle about 
Between the earth and the sky. 


Many a stocking he filled to the brim, 
And numberless Christmas trees 

Burst into bloom at his magical touch! 
Then all of a sudden, a breeze 


Caught us and bore us away to the South, 

, And afterward blew us ‘‘out West ;’ 

‘And tiever till dawn peeped over the hills 
Did we stop for a moment’s rest. 


‘Christmas is coming !’? he whispered to 


te e, 
, You can see his smile in the sky,— 
Wish Merry Christmas to all tle world! 
Y work is over,—good-by !’’ 


Like. g flash he was gone, and I was 
alone, — 
For al] of this happened to me 
ov On a time, in a queer little town 
N the shore of the Zuyder Zee |! 
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Christmas is Coming 
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Christmas is coming with greetings of cheer, 
And carols and sweet chiming bells; 

Hail to the day! ’tis the best of the year; 
The sweetest of stories it tells. 


III 


Chorus— 


Sing with the angels that anthem of old 
And fill the whole world with its praise; 

Talk of that love and compassion untold 
Which keeps us in wonderful ways. 


IV 


Chorus— 


Once, in a manger, His bed on the hay, 
Our Lord when a baby was born ; 

Hiin let us worship this glad Christmas Day, 
And sing of that first Christmas morn. 


Chorus— 
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The little Christmas tree lay outside on 
the veranda—forgotten. Only a few 
nights ago how proudly had it stood in 
the big drawing room, Little candles 
had twinkled like stars among its spicy 
branches. Rosy apples and golden 
oranges, chains of colored papers and 
white popcorn made it very gay. 

Now all these bright things had been 
taken away and here it was—out in the 
cold! Do you wonder the little Christ- 
mas tree was sad and lonesome? 


It had been sometimes dull enough in 
the forest. The sun shone or the rain 
fell. The flowers bloomed and faded, 
The white snow covered the green earth 
like a blanket and the north wind sighed 
through the branches. 


But nothing strange or great happened 
until the little tree was taken away to be 
made a Christmas tree. Now it would be 
glad to see the old home and hear the big 
trees say to one anotlier, ‘‘ How the little 
one is growing! How it is growing!’ 

Helen came skipping out on the ve- 
randa in her long red coat and stocking 
cap. Her eye fell upon the little Christ- 
was tree and the skipping stopped. 

‘You poor little thing,’’ she cried, 
‘*you look lonesome! O, how good you 
smell! You make me think of summer 
time when we go to Grandpa’s and Uncle 
Jack takes us into the woods. It was al- 
most a shame to cut you down, just for 
one night, when you’ve taken so long to 
grow. Itisashame to turn you out in 
the cold and forget all about you.’’ 

All at once she danced up and down, 
every golden curl flying. ‘‘I know, I 
know!’’ she cried, “I'll ask papa to let 
you stay here as long as you keep green, 
We’ll come and play with you every day 
and love you.’’ 

The little girl ran into the house and 
called to Ruth and Max. ‘‘Let’s have a 
Christmas tree for the cats, and let’s ask 
Hilda and Leslie and Molly to come over 
with their cats,’’ she proposed. 

Ruth ran to ask the others and Helen 
dashed around to get ready. You should 


have seen that tree when the guests 
arrived, 
There were bits of raw meat and 


chicken bones tied on with red ribbon. 
There was a new neck ribbon for each 
cat and a cooky mouse with currant eyes. 
Helen had turned her ribbon box inside 
out and the cook had let her empty the 
cooky jar. Mamma had allowed her to 
buy a big jar of cream; that was for the 
cats’ lunch. Each cat had a toy; there 
were a cloth mouse, several soft balls, and 
one wee Teddy Bear, 

But you should have seen the cats! 
Each one was held firmly in some child's 


hands. Kach cat was very uneasy. Pinky 
Peach Blossom, lTeslie’s wee, white 
kitty, growled and spit, ‘‘I’d like to 


know what this all means!’’ 

The children sang ‘‘Gather around the 
Christmas tree,’’ and stroked their cats. 
Then they presented their neck ribbons 
and after a struggle got them on, When 
the meat was given out the cats became 
quieter and two or three began to eat. 

Helen then turned the cream into six 
china saucers. Six cats put their pink 
noses down close and began to lap, Six 
little cats began to sing between thie laps. 
They lapped and sang until the cream 
was all gone. They smelt about for more 
cream and looked eagerly up in Helen’s 
face. 

‘*We will have a game of ball now,”’ 
said Helen, throwing a red ball at the 
group. The cats dashed after itanda 
wild game of play began. Every one in 
the house came out to watch the fun. 

When it was time to go, Helen said, 
‘*Come over tomorrow with all the Teddy- 
Bears and we’ll play this isa forest and 
the President is out hunting.”’ 

So every day the little Christmas tree 
had company and some new game was 
played. Do you think it was lonesome 
any more?—/'rom the Metcalf-Call Third 





Reader. 












enc lea RON 
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Bill Jones’ Neighbors 


This poem ‘on the Brotherhood of Man may 
profitably find a place oma Christmas program, 
I got all kinds o’ neighbors where I'm 
livin’ by the Crick— 

Some Yankees and a Polock and_ the 
Dutch is pretty thick, 

An’ there's seventeen Norwegians that 
haul milk along the road, 

An’ the’s Irish, some; an’ others I ain't 
figgered whar they growed. 

An’ some of ’em 
livin’ ways to mine— 

I reckon it’s their raisin'—an’ | 
gota line 

On the half a dozen lingoes hearn around 
a threshin’ bee, 

Ker I wuz born a Yankee, an’ that’s good 
enough for me. 


But somehow, when my wife was sick an’ 
I wuz mighty blue, 

Then Hilda—she’s my neighbor's gal 
come up and pulled us through ; 

An’ when I broke my laig last iall, an’ 
huskin’ not begun, 

The Polock brought the Dutehmen and 
they cribbed ’er number one. : 

An’ when my neighbor’s horse got cut, 
an’ laid up plowin’ time, 

An Irishman he lent Bill one, an’ never 
charged a dime ; 

An’ take ’em here an’ yander, as tur es 
I can see 

The lot of ’em together is just like you 
an’ me, 


I'm proud that I’m a Yankee, an’ Pete’s 
proud that he is Dutch, 

But the lingo makes no differ, an’ the 
creeds don’t matter much, 

Ker we’re goin’ to pull together—Vank 
an’ Swede an’ Mick an’ Finn— 

Till we’ve sowed a crop of Brotherhood, 
an’ brouglit the harvest in. 

Ker that’s the way we figger that our boys 
an’ gals ’Il git 

Their chance as we’ve had our'n, an’ 
we'll help to fashion it! 

An’ the’ ain’t no man can stop us, and 
the’ ain’t no one can say 

That the neighbors down on Farmers’ 
Crick ain’t pullin’ all one way. 


Christmas Recitation 
By Ella M. Johnston 


‘The author is a teacher in the Rosedale School, 
Cleveland. The last stanza offers a splendid 
study in inflection, 

Santa has remembered me_ for 
single year 

Since I was just a baby, and rather bad, 
I fear, 

And I am not the only child he 
of, it is clear, 

For they say his reindeer travel over 
countries far and near, 

Aud I’m thinking if it wouldn't) bring 
his jolly heart good cheer 

Yo send him something Christinas Day, 
to show him we revere 

The name of noble Santa, to all the 
children dear. 


every 


thinks 


Of all the children’s faithful friends I'm 
sure he stands alone, 

And yet we never to him the least return 
have shown, 

For still of Christmas presents his num- 
her's always none; 

Now I suggest to all of you who fond of 
him have grown, 

Above whose heads the kindly days have 
swiftly, sweetly flown, ‘ 

To send to him—you can not guess— 
something with clearest tone, 

A handsome, shining, entertaining, fine 
new graphophone, 


Then each one makes a record of his 
thanks so full and bright, 

Hach of the happy childten, down to the 
smallest mite, 

Expressing his enthusiasm and his great 
delight 

At receiving many presents that he'd not 
expected quite ; 

Which Santa Clans distributed so freely 
left and right, i 

When his reindeer traveled merrily across 
the snow so white, ' 

Arriving just in time, you know, for ns 
ou Christmas night, 





is differ’ut in their 


never | 
God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let noth- 
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Christmas Recitations for the Schoolroom 


! He’ll wind the graphophone, I’m sure, 


with his own dear right hand, 

Then everything will work out just as 
we have planned, 

And he will hear, ‘‘So pretty!’ ‘‘ Did 
you ever??? ‘Oh, how grand !"’ 

“IT think it’s lovely!’ ‘‘Finel’’ ‘‘Three 
cheers !’ ‘‘ How did you understand ?”’ 

“I'm happy!’ ‘‘Good!’’ ‘‘Too sweet!’’ 
‘*De-lighted!’? ‘‘Hear the band !"’ 

‘*Dear Dolly !’? ‘‘ Dandy skates 1?’ ** Thank 
youl’? ‘* Why, this is all Toy-land!”’ 


A Christmas Carol 


ing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born 
on Christmas Day. 


The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the 
stars shone through the gray, 

When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born 
on Christmas Day. 

God rest ye, little children; let nothing 
you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born 
this happy night ; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white 
flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was 
born on Christmas Day. 

—Dinah Maria Mutlock. 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 


One of the great Christmas poems that should 
be taught in all schoolrooms, 
O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by ; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of Ilis heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem ! 
Descend to us, we pray ; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The yvreat glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks 


A Christmas Acrostic 
By Monira F. McIntosh 


Thirteen children each hold a letter covered 
with gilt paper or holly, ‘each each reciter to 
emphasize the two rhyme-words in his line, 
Shrist in Bethlehem was born, long ago 
on Christmas morn. 

Herald Angels sweetly sang; ‘‘Peace on 
earth,’’ the chorus rang. 

Roused the shepherds from their sleep, 
as they lay among the sheep. 

In the heavens a wondrous star led the 
wise men from afar, 

Safely o’er the desert wild, till they 
reached the Holy Child, 

There the new-born baby lay, cradled in 
the fragrant hay. 

Mary, kneeling by His side, watched 
Him with a mother’s pride. 


All about Him stood the kine, gazing on 
the babe divine, 

Sleeping in the lowly manger, safely 
guarded from all danger. 

Many a year has passed away, since that 
first glad Christmas day, 

Over all the earth is told those glad ti- 
dings, sung of old. 

Ring the bells with joy today! Sing the 
Christmas carols gay] 

Ne’er forget that holy morn, when the 
Prince of Peace was born! 





A Hymn of Peace 


This wonderful Song of Peace may be most 
appropriately used at the Christmas season. 
Angel of Peace, thon hast wandered too 

long! 

Spread thy white wings to the sunshine 

of love! 


Come while our voices are blended in 


song,— 
Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten 
dove! 
Kly to our ark on the wings of the 
dove,— 
Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of 
song, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf garland of | 
love— , 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too 
long! 


Brothers we meet, on this altar of thine, 
Mingling the gifts we have gathered 
for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 
Breeze of the prairies and breath of the 
sea,— 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea! 
Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and 
pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
Brothers once more round this altar of 
thine! 


Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 
Hark! a new birth-song is filling the 


sky !— 

Loud as the storm-wind that tuinbles the 
main 

Bid the full breath of the organ 
reply,— 


Let the loud tempest of voices reply ,— 
Roll its long surge like the earth-shak- 
ing main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the 
sky,— 
Ph Bethlehem, echo the strain! 
—-O. W. Holmes, 


Christmas in Norway 
ABRIDGED 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 
And long for the singing birds 

flowers 
The little children wait; 


and 


When at last the summer ripens 
And the harvest is gathered in, 
And food for the bleak, drear days to 
come 
The toiling people win, 


Through all the land the children 
In the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands have gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 


All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 

To save till the cold December, 
Kor the sparrows’ Christmas feast. 


And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing : 

The sparrows fly north, south, east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 


Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter, wintry air at once 
With their chirping is all alive. 


They perch upon roof aiid gable, 
On porch and fence and tree, 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously. 


On the joyous Christinas morning, 
In front of every door, 
A tall pole, crowned with clustering 
grain, 
Is set the birds before. 


And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be hard to tell; 
The sparrows whi share ii the Christmas 
cheer 
Or thie children who love them well! 
—-Celia Thaxter.’ 


STUDY HEI,PS: Where is Norway? Find it on 
the globe, or onthe map. What must the winters 
be like in that land? Why? In the summer the 
hillsides are covered with grain, and every farm- 
house has its storehouse, where the grain is 
packed for use through the winter. What do you 
think of the children’s Christmas-eustom? 
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| Let Us Have Peace 


By Lewis Sprague Mills 
Tune: ‘‘ Beulah Land’ 
|The Christmas chimes shall speak of 
peace 
Yo wayward hearts with discord filled: 
|The tumult of the strife shall cease 
And every angry thought be stilled, 


Chorus :— 


O Christmas time! Glad Christmas time! 

That rings the bells of every clime, 

And bids all nations pause to hear 

Sweet angel voices ringing clear, 

Till every heart is thrilled again 

With ‘‘Peace on earth, good will t 
men,’? 


Kor lo! Sweet angel voices sing 

And o’er the world the music rolls; 
On land and sea the echoes ring 

When love is throned in human souls, 


Chorus— 


We all are children of the King— 
For love is childhood’s truest sign; 
So unto us shall Christmas bring 
A deeper trust and peace divine. 


Chorus— 
Copyright, 1913, by Lewis Sprague Mills, 


A Christmas Eve Thought 


If Santa Clans should stumble, 
As he climbs the chimney tall 
With all this ice upon it, 
I’m afraid he’d get a fall 
And smash himself to pieces— 
To say nothing of the toys! 
Dear me, what sorrow that would bring 
To all the girls and boys! 


So I am going to write a note 
And pin it to the gate,— 

I'll write it large, so he can see, 
No matter, if it’s late,— 

And say, ‘‘ Dear Santa Claus, don’t try 
To climb the roof tonight, 

But walk right in, the door’s unlocked, 
The nursery’s on the right.’’ 


A Stitch in Time 


Mother, won’t you darn this stocking? 
Footie’s peeping through the toe. 
Santa Claus would think ’twas shocking; 

I can never hang it so! 


Guess I wore this big hole in it 
Chasing lazy hours away ; 

Running, every little minute, 
To count up to Christmas day. 


Five more days and then another— 
Just these fingers and these thumbs! 

Please do darn this stocking, mother, 
Quick, before old Santa comes! 


I Wonder 


I wonder if old Santa Claus 

. When he was just a boy 

Was very good at Christmas time, 
His parents’ pride and joy! 

I wonder if his stocking hung 
Beside the chimney tall! 

I wonder if dear Santa Claus 
Ifad any toys at all! 


Good Enough | 


For a little girl or boy who holds a small baské 
containing a shoe and a stocking. 
In Norway, they leave a basket, the queef 
little girls and boys, 

To be filled by. good old Santa with cat 
dies and nuts and toys, 

In Holland, a shoe is waiting; in Ger 
many, always a tree; 

Put the good American stocking is thé 
best for you and for me. 


A Voice for Santa Claus 
Christmas without a Santy! Puddin 
without the plums! ‘ 
Think of the million youngsters wa! 
the day he comes, : 
Countin’ the hours and minutes, thitk 
ing they hear Iris sleigh, ; 
Just as our daddies heard it, back in a 
other day. +e 
Long as I’ve got a roof-tree, while theres 
a chimney flue, e 
Santy shall come to my honse! How 
it, folks, with you? 
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Archie’s Picture of Harry 
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Harry’s First Christmas Tree 
BY GRACE B. FAXON 


Little Harry had never seen a Christmas tree. 
He was two years old and still wore dresses. 
Jlis hair had never been cut, so he looked like a 
girl, His brother Archie and his sister Dorothy 
begged Papa to let them have one of the little 
trees that grew on the hill behind the house. 
Papa did not think it right to cut down one of 
the pretty little fir trees every year. He said 
that if every child in the country had a tree cut 
down for its Christmas tree, there soon would 
be no trees. 

But Archie and Dorothy wanted a tree so 
very much to please Baby Harry that Papa fi- 
nally said yes, but not to ask for another for five 
years. Papa Fairweather often said and did 
things different from other papas. Some of his 
ideas you would like very much and others 
would seem hard to obey. 

One day about two weeks before Christmas 
Papa brought the dearest little pointed fir tree 
into the parlor. The man who took care of the 
vrounds around the house had set the tree into 
a hole made in a square block of wood, so the 
little tree stood very straight. Mamma kept 
the parlor door locked so that Harry would not 
see the tree until it was all ready. 











This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 




























Little Journeys to Rural Schools 

Hartville had a much-boasted-of rural 
school. My visit there was on one of 
those fine October days, when, Emerson 
says, ‘‘the very cattle lying on the 
ground seem to have great and tranquil 
I got my dinner that Friday 
at Mr. Turner’s. Mr. Turner had been 
trustee for g years. He was the heaviest 
tax-payer in the section, and took more 
interest in the school than any other citi- 
zen. He had one son, a healthy, happy 
boy 12 years of age. I liked George at 
first sight. He talked straight from the 
shoulder, and made some remarks that 
set his listeners thinking. 

‘Well, George, how do you like your 
new teacher??? I asked him during the 
course of the dinner. 

‘*She is a dandy,"’ 

**What do you mean when you say that 
a teacher is a dandy?”’ 

‘*Miss White treats us mighty well 
when we are good; and she treats us even 
better when we are dad—-and that makes 
us feel worse than if she gave us a 
licking .”* 

George and I walked over to the school 
I sat on the steps and watched 
That has ever been 


thoughts.’’ 


together, 
the children at play. 
one of my favorite pastimes—watching 
children play—listening to their unre- 
strained talk, and inferring therefrom 
their attitude towards their companions, 
their school, their studies, their teacher, 
their home, and the world in general. 

In the midst of my musing the teacher 
approached, and a group of eight or ten 
little girls ran forward to meet her, Each 
tried to hold her by the hand; but as thie 
number of hands was limited to fx’, it 
Was impossible to accommodate tlie en- 
tire group. Whata privilege to win the 
love of large numbers of little children 

the material that composes the King- 
dom of Heaven! 

A ‘‘monitor’’? rang the bell, and the 
school assembled for the afternoon ses- 
sion, IT introduced myself, and stated my 
desire to be a visitor for a portion of the 
atternoon., 

‘We always have special work on Fri- 
day,’’ said the teacher, 

‘That will be quite as enjoyable as the 
reeular kind,’’ I replied. 

The feature of the afternoon was ‘‘ story 
telling.’’? Every pupil told a story. The 
stories varied in length from one sen- 
tence in the lowest grade to several para- 


graphs in the highest. Nearly all the 





stories had been selected from the class | 


readers ; RS 


; but there were four ‘‘special 
stories’’ taken from other books. ‘These 
had been assigned to the four pupils, one 
from each of the senior divisions, who 
had told stories the des¢ on the preced- 
ing Friday. 

In some instances the children recited 
the stories almost verbatim, The boy 
who recited the best of all told the story, 
**How Poll Was Found.’’ He made the 
scene very real. Tire audience could 
picture Poll sitting on his perch in front 
of the house, and calling out,—‘ Uncle! 
Uncle! How do you do today?’ The 
audience could picture clearly the sor- 
row over Poll’s loss and the joy that at- 
tended his recovery. 

The pupils evidently had thorough 
drill in this splendid exercise. 
of no other way in which a child can so 
readily acquire a vocabulary which he 
can put into immediate use. 


1 know | 
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the children liad heard those stories many 
times, but they all listened as eagerly as 
though they were hearing them for the 
first time. The same was true of the 
teacher, and I am quite disposed to think 
that the children were eagerly interested 
because the teacher was. 

When I was about to leave, Miss White 
thanked me for my visit. ‘‘The children 
take so much more interest in-our Friday 
afternoon work if we have a visitor. For 
that reason I sometimes make appoint- 
ments with parents or older brothers or 
sisters to come in for a portion of the 
afternoon session.’’ 

Rural schools will fail to attain their 
highest efficiency or to confer their great- 
est benefit until the parents co-operate, 
in the most hearty manner, in supporting 
and encouraging the efforts of the teacher. 
An institution is not helped so much by 
a liberal giving of money as it is by a 
liberal yiving of our sympathy, our love, 
and our good will, That is what the 
rural teacher needs today—the good wiil, 
sympathy, and love of every member of 
the community. The preservation of the 
best things in the world today depends 
upon the preservation of the sanctity of 
the country home; and the influences 
which are to be exercised for that end 
can act most effectively through the 
medium of the rural school.—/. //. 
Spinney, in The School, 





The Tired Class 

It is a difficult thing for the average 
teacher to see when his class is tired, 
and when he has tired it. Time and time 
again such a thing happens, but still he 
goes on—still he continues to tire his 
Yet all the while he is conscious 
there isa drag, But the drag occurs day 
after day. ‘‘Ilow should he avoid it,’’ 
does one ask? Stop, the moment the 
recitation begins to drag. If the time 
allotted 
lesson begins to drag after twenty-five, 
stop at once, and dismiss the class, What 
would be the result? In the first place, 
the teacher would gain in power and 
freshness for his class, and upon himself 
the result would be that he would make 
a.preparation which would last through 
the time and sustain the interest of bis 
class. —Canadian Teacher. 


class. 


Shall We Have Summer 
Vacations ? 

The country over, a discussion is going 
on as to the educational and economical 
wisdom of the long three or four months’ 
summer vacation, At the beginning of 
this school year, it may be well for you 
to cast up a profit and loss account. 

Is such a break in the school vear good 
for the children? Are the lines of in- 
struction and habit formation broken off 
and lost? Is there a sufficient gain in 
mind and health and body to compensdte 
for this loss? Have the children had any 
rich and varied experiences of play and 
work at home or in travel which should 
be placed on the profit side of the ac- 
count? Is it a waste of time to take the 
children back to find the lost trail or 
does it afford a good opportunity for re- 
viewing their work when their minds and 
bodies are fresh and strong. 

How does the account stand with 
teachers and superintendents?) Have you 


I suppose | come back worn out or built up? Has 


is thirty-five minutes and the | 


the summer added to or subtracted from 
your teaching power? Has it warmed or 
cooled your interest and enthusiasm? 
Has it been a dull and empty stretch of 
time or has it been a season of enrich- 
ment and refreshment? Will the account 


| show greater profits than losses in our 


long summer vacation?—Superintendent 
Blair, in Illinois Instructor. 





Industrial Work 


From the time a child is able to walk 
alone, he is always trying to make some- 
thing. He likes to pile up blocks to 
make what appeals to lim as a house, a 
barn, etc.,—he likes to build houses in 
the sand-pile; to make trains out of 
boxes or other material, and in fact, it 
seems to be perfectly natural for him to 
‘‘make things.’’ 

This being true, it seems that one way 
of getting him interested when he starts 
to school might be to have him make 
articles that he enjoys making and that 
perhaps he will enjoy all the more if he 
can take them home when he has finished 
them, There is an educational value ‘in 
this kind of work. The cost of the 
material amounts to so little in compar- 
ison to the benefits derived that it should 
| not even be considered. It is quite re- 
markable sometimes to discover real 
talent— genius—in some pupils. They 
plan, design, construct anything with 
which they feel acquainted and are eager 
to tell you about it. 

Not long ago I visited in a home where 
the little boy was building wren boxes. 
He was keenly interested in his work and 
naturally thought everybody else was. 
IIe could talk fluently on the subject, 
giving reasons for making each and 
every part of the box just as he hiad, etc., 
etc. This is but an illustration of the 
fact that industrial work has a value far 
| more important than the mere making of 
the article.—Nebraska Teacher. 





Comments by a Supervisor 

A short time ago I was watching an 
honest, industrious —too industrious— 
teacher conduct a reading lesson. She 
had two grades of twenty pupils each. 
While the advanced grade was reading 
the lower grade was supposed to be draw- 
ing. The work of the drawing class had 
been explained, and the teacher had be- 
gun the reading lesson. The first pupil 
of the advanced grade had read but a few 
lines, when I observed that three mem- 
bers of the drawing class were holding up 
their hands for the teacher. Without 
stopping the pupil who was reading she 
walked towards one of the pupils whose 
hand was raised and asked, ‘‘ What is it?’’ 


‘‘Piease may I get my eraser from 
Kar]?’?’ 
‘*You may,’’ replied the teacher. The 


boy arose, walked down the aisle and a 
whispered conversation ensued between 
him and Karl, It became necessary for 
the teacher to interfere, and it was dis- 
covered that Karl did not have the eraser. 
All this time the reading continued. 


| Much of it was inaudible to me, and I 


am sure the teacher heard very little of 
it, while the other pupils both of the 
drawing and reading classes were more 
interested in the ‘‘eraser’’ than in their 
own work. 

Having attended to the -other appli- 
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cants for aid, the teacher returned to th 
reading class, and calling on the sane 
boy asked him to read the opening py. 
agraph over again. Despite the fact thy 
his second attempt was not interrupted, 
he read without life or interest. Ti 
reason was evident. 

During the course of the reading lessoy 
interruptions by the drawing class wer 
frequent. The teacher was working har 
and doing her best to keep every one ely 
at work ; but what a waste of time aj; 
energy! 

Most of her work with the drawing 
class was unnecessary. Not only that, 
but it was harmful, rather than helpfy), 
to the pupils. In some cases the teacher 
was asked to decide points that the pupil 
should have decided for himself, ]y 
every case the teacher was Zelling, to 
leaching. It is unnecessary to say the 
reading class was a failure. 

This is not an isolated case. In many 
schools of two grades or more the sane 
conditions prevail. The. teacher is , 
slave to the pupils, not only doing unnec. 
essary work but producing poor results, 
The ‘‘Please may I . . .. ?” of the 
pupils has become a habit, and a difficult 
one to break. The self-reliance of the 
pupils is being destroyed by the teacher 
mistaken idea of her duty. 

This drawing class should have been 
put at work before the reading lesson wa 
begun. The teacher should have seen 
that all necessary instruction was given, 
and that each pupil was prepared to carry 
on the work. They should then have 
been told that they were not to interrupt 
the reading class, except in a case of al. 
solute necessity. If such a case arose, 
the teacher should have stopped the 
reader, and brought the work of the en 
tire school toa standstill. The enormit; 
of stopping the work of the school for 
any other reason than that of absolute 
necessity would be impressed on thie pu- 
pils.x—7he School. 


The Dangers of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Most teachers welcome the Parent 
Teacher Associations with open arms, 
some are ayowedly, others covertly, 
afraid of them. There is, of course, no 
organization with great possibilities for 
good which has not also possibilities 
for evil. These associations might be 
come officiously critical. As a matter of 
fact, they have not done so. The body 
which originated the movement, aul 
with which most of the Associations ar 
in membership--the National Congres 
of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associt~ 
tions—has from the beginning insisted’ 
that they be founded in a spirit of help” 
ful co-operation, and that spirit has beet! 
maintained. Another rule of the Cot 
gress is that the Associations must not be! 
allowed to add to the burdens of the 
teacher, but must be conducted by the’ 
parents, with such help as the Congres 
supplies. The movement is gaining 
ground, as it was sure to do, being’ 
founded upon wholesome common sense; 
its spread might be even more rapid but 
for the unhappy truth uttered by Mrs: 
Wiggs, ‘‘One thing about common seme 
—it ain't common.’’—A/rs. Orville T- 
Bright in the School News and Practical 
Educator. Te 
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Stories of Information and Interest in Various Lines 


Curious Facts About Hair 


Although the fact might hardly be sus- 
pected, there are clear and well-defined 
distinctions between the chief hairs of 
men and women. Apart from their in- 
dividual lengths, which provide a rather 
unreliable clue to their respective ori- 
yius, they possess structural features of 
a very conspicuous character. Each hair 
commences its life in a minute pit, or 
follicle, of the skin, and has a tip that is 
gradually pushed upward by the develop- 
ment of tiny cells in the bulb or root. 
Oil glands at the side of the latter sup- 
ply the hair with grease, so that when 
one is pulled out it appears as a ball of 
fatty substance. However long a hair 
may be, its free, or most distant end is 
the oldest, because it is in and around 
the neck of the bulb that new ceils are 
added, and therefore push out the al- 
ready finished length. 

Hairs are solid, and not tubular, con- 
sisting of a core—-which is often darker 
than the remainder—and an outer adher- 
ent shell whose surface is densely clothed 
with flat, thin cells, or scales, lying 
over one another in an upward direction. 
The formation, seen plainer ina grey 
hair, is not unlike that of the skin of a 
suake’s body, except that the scales are 
more irregular in shape. The edges of 
these depressed scales, when seen in pro- 
fle along the ”” of the hair, pre- 
sent a saw-toothed appearance if sufficient 
magnification is used. 

Colors are due to amalgamated yet 
separate atoms of pigment deposited in 
the cells just beneath the suriace of the 
hair. In bleaching, the chemical would 
pass underneath the scales and react 
upon these specks of natural paint. 

We may look as closely as possible 
with the naked eye at the bairs of a man 
and woman side by side, but it is quite 
impossible to notice any difference be- 
tween their points; yet the microscope 
will readily distinguish the difference. 
If we forcibly remove a hair from the 
head of aman and magnify it, we find 
that the outer extremity is blunt, while 
the general formation is smooth and 
clear of exterior particles except dust. 
Upon similarly magnifying the hair of 
awoman we learn that it tapers gradu- 
ally toa point, which is usually split up 

ina brash-like style. From the outside 
there also project, at various spots, trans- 
Parent prickles, due no doubt to the 
luxuriance occasioned by non-interfer- 
tnee With the growth.—S/rand. 


**sides 





Bigness of the Gatun Dam 


The Panama Canal is now in every- 
ote’s thoughts and the Gatun Dam is 
one of its most prominent features. Fig- 
mes of its size have been given, but an 
idea of its real bigness is well conveyed 
by the following from ‘‘Zone Police- 
men 88?’ 
on dam squats its vast bulk where 
or long centuries, eighty-five feet be- 
o¥, Was the village of Old Gatun, with 
et and its checkered history; 
— Morgan’s bucaneers and proud 
eo Viceroys and eager ‘‘Forty- 
pa were wont to pause in their 
lig journeying, They call it a 
' It is rather a range of hills, a part 
the highlands that, east and west, en- 
the valley of the Charges. Its 
It resembles the terminal yards of 
Bteat city. There wes one day 


)or handball, 





when I sought a negro brakeman attached 
to a certain locomotive. I climbed toa 
yardsmaster’s tower above the spillway, 
and the yardmaster, taking up his power- 
ful field-glasses, swept the horizon, or 
rather the dam, and discovered the en- 
gine for me as a mariner discovers an 
island at sea. 

‘**Kr—would you be kind enough to 
tell us where we can find this Gatun dam 
we’ve heard so much about?’ asked a 
party of four tourists, haif and half as to 
sex, who had been wandering about on 
the top for an hour or so with puzzled 
countenances. They addressed  tlem- 
selves to a busy civil engineer in leather 
leggings and rolled-up shirt-sleeves. 

**€*Tm sorry I haven’t time to use the 
instrument,’ replied tie engineer, over 
his shoulder, while he wigwagyed his 
orders to his negro helpers scattered over 
the landscape, ‘but as nearly as J can 
tell with the you are now 
standing in the exact center of it. 


naked eye, 


sooo 


The Weapon of the Patagonians 

This consists of two or three rawhide- 
covered balls, connected by rawhide, to 
be swung around the head, and hurled 
from the saddle by one-of the balls, 
slightly egg-shapped, called the mandila, 
with the result that the 
quarry is entangled around the legs, and 
incidentally struck and pounded by the 
balls themselves. The more primitive 
bolas were round stones, to which raw- 
hide guanaco thongs were attached in a 
groove. Later these were covered with 
rawhide for horses, and the lines doubled, 
and now many bola leathers are filled 
with shot or iron. Three-balled bolas 
are used for horses, while two balls serve 
for ostrich and sometimes guanaco, which 
are bolaed about the neck. A_ single 
ball, called the do/a perdida (lost ball), 
with an attached string, used as a hurling 
stone, was undoubtediy the most primi- 
tive form of this formidable weapon. 
Horses are never bolaed by a man on 
foot, for the obvious reason that they 
must be taught not to fear a man com- 
ing thus, this precauion enabling a lone 
dismounted man to approach his horse. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


Some Curious Barometers 

The chameleon barometer is a curiosity 
which has puzzled a good many people, 
but its constraction is really very sim- 
ple. The animal changes color accord- 
ing to the weather, being pink in damp 
conditions, purple ina variable state, and 
briglit blue when the airis dry, A card- 
board mount is prepared, and this may be 
lettered in any manner desired, The 
chameleon is sketched out on blotting- 
paper, and then immersed in a solution 
of chloride of cobalt, to which are added 
chloride of sodium and gum arabic. Any 
chemist will make up the mixture. 

A more beautiful chemical hygroscope 
is formed of a flower made of white blot- 
ting-paper which has been immersed in 
the cobalt mixture. The blossoms show 
many varying shades, from bright pink 
to sky blue, with the changes in the de- 
gree of dampness in the atmosphere. 

Two very singular weather devices are 
those in which a frog and a leech are 
employed. In the former case a glass 
fruit-jar is filled to about two-thirds of 
its capacity with water. A little wooden 





happily in such a position for a few 
weeks, and it will be found that in fine 
weather the creature will climb out up 
to the top of the ladder. In stormy 
weather, however,the frog prefers to re- 
maiu under the water. Even more re- 
liable as weather prophets are leeches. 
A single leech is placed in a broad glass 
bottle with a piece of perforated bladder 
or leather over the mouth. On the ap- 
proach of fine or frosty weather the leech 
remains almost motionless, curled up at 
the bottom. When rain or wind is com- 
ing the creature rises to the surface, 
whilst a coming thunder-storm will cause 
it to be much agitated ; at times the leech 
will even leave the water altogether, so 
sensitive is the animal to an electrical 
disturbance.—S/rand Magazine. 


Fishes That Climb Trees 

There is a fish in India cau 
climb. Therefore it is called the climb- 
ing perch—though, in point of fact, it 
is nota perch at all, according to the 
marks of our American perch. This sing- 
ular creature fas a little cistern of water 
in its head, so that the awful droughts 
which often afflict its native country have 
no terrors for it. When the little fresh- 
water pool in which it lives dries up in 
summer, as it often does for days or even 
this queer fish stays 


which 


weeks at a_ time, 
alive by means of the water in its head. 
“Water on the brain,’’ which kills hu- 
man beings, keeps the climbing perch 
alive. Sometimes when its home-pool 
dries up, it burrows into the mud and 
lies there torpid until the rains refill its 
little lake. Others seem to prefer to 
shuffle along overland until they find 
another pool. It used to be said that 
these fishes climbed cocoanut palin trees 
in quest of the milk. One reliable wit- 
ness testified that he canght one on the 
stem of a tree five feet from the ground. 
—The Christiau Heratd. 


Deep-Sea Sounding 

For measuring the great depths of the 
sea, and finding out about what lies at 
its bottom, an apparatus known as the 
Sigsbee sounding machine is used. The 
sounding line is a piano wire and the 
machine is arranged to reel in the line 
by steam power. A sounding cylinder is 
attached to the line. This cylinder car- 
ries a shot weighing 65 pounds so ar- 
ranged that it is automatically detached 
when the bottom is reached in order that 
the line may be reeled in easily. The 
cylinder is made so that it secures a 
specimen from the bottom; at the same 
time a cup takes a sample of the water 
and retains it, and a recording thermom- 
eter registers the temperature. With this 
apparatus a depth of about five anda 
half miles has been found, to the south- 
east of Guam about 100 miles. This is 
one of the greatest ocean depressions in 
the world. 


Science and Soap Bubbles 

Scientists tell us that a soap bubble is 
nothing but a film of water molecules 
held together by the cohesive power of 
soap in solution. <A soap bubble’s size 
and strength depend upon the right 
composition of the mixture that furnishes 
its material. The colors in a soap bubble 
are due to what is known in physics as 


ladder is constructed, and this is piaced | the interference of light, and depend 
inside the jar. A frog will live quite | upon the varyiug thickuesses of the film | Oud/ovk, 


‘ 


of water. If one will watch a bubble as 
it is blown, he will observe that the 
colors rapidly chase one another over the 
filmy globe. He will also see that they 
vary in hue, growing less and less bright 
at the top of the bubble because there 
gravity stretches it downward and renders 
the film thinnest. It is a singular fact 
that the last color to appear on a soap 
bubble just before it breaks is a gray 
one. The thickness of the film when 
this tint appears upon it is less than the 
156-thousandth of an If it were 
possible to magnify a soap bubble to the 


inch, 
the molecules 
could be magnified in proportion, then 
the whole structure would be 


size of the earth, and if 


as Coats?- 
grained as a globe of small lead shot 
touching one anothier. 


Measuring the Heat in Moon- 
beams 

To the ordinary person and for ordinary 
purposes a thermometer which measures 
heat or cold by degrees or half-degrees 
is quite sufficient. It is rather surprising 
to know the extent to which such 
urements are 


meas- 
carried by scientists and 
the extreme delicacy of the instruments 
used by them, 
by the late Prof. Langley, of the Smith- 
Instiution ineasure a 
change of one hundred-millionth of a 


The bolometer, invented 


sonian is said te 


degree, It indicates the gradations of 
temperature in the differént lines in the 
spectrum into which a beam of light is 
spread out, and is competent to deal with 
the infinitesimal quantities of heat that 
come tous from such bodies as the moon 
and the brightest stars. 


The South | Pole 


south pole is situated on an Ant- 
continent larger than the United 
and with an 5,000,000 
miles. The pole is on a tableland about 
10,000 the sea level. The 
great ice barrier is a glacier 700 miles 
and hundreds of miles broad in 
places; it varies from 100 to 300 feet in 
height. The breaking off of portions of 
this ice barrier each summer produces the 





The 
arctic 
States area of 
feet above 


wide 


greatest crop of icebergs in the world. 
Mount Erebtis belches steam and lava 
within the circle of eternal ice. Vege- 


tation in the Antarctic continent consists 
entirely of moss; the land animal life is 
limited to a species of wingless insects 
very primitive in form. The only hu- 
man beings in the Antarctic continent are 
explorers; no traces of native inhabitants 
have ever been discovered. Penguins, 
great, awkward birds, exist along the 
coast in some parts. There is little snow 
on the lower plateau. Explorers carry 
tents. The surface is smooth ice. Sci- 
entists claim that centuries ayo the south 
pole was a tropical region filled with 
plant and animal life. 


Survival of an Old Custom 

Many beekeepers beat tin 
swarming-times because they think it 
makes the bees settle down; but a con- 
tributor to ‘‘ Bee Culture’’ says that this 
practice is merely a relic of a forgotten 
English law which required the bee- 
keeper to give notice in this way that 
his bees were swarming and that he was 
entitled to follow them. If he lost sight 
of them after giving this warning, the 
bees became the property of the person 


pans at 





on whose land they alighted.—Z/e 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


WHAT POEMS DO YOU WANT ON THIS PAGE? 
We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page 
from your selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in 
their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It ts especially to provide these that we 
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adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have Dece 
the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Send in your requests. Address EDITOR POETRY First W 
PAGE, Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Heart be: 
friend 

Across t! 


“Peace a! 


If I Should Die Tonight Haply will throng the sweet visions of peace, 


Through the white crest of the billows 


Laugh and the World Laughs | 





a : ; combing, yore ; ed 
With You _ If I should die tonight, : My ship is coming in. Lovingly, softly, its bright  billoys In His ¢ 
Laugh, and the world laughs with you iy eee ee aoe pe any es | Sweep ;— 
Auy anc e aupyiis ’ ‘ ’ . sat) i : ) 2 » <6 » * 
Ween ven tanta sate + J | face ee ae ‘ Beating the tides where the gulls are fly- | Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to Second \ 
icy Selly ? ee , : Before they laid it in its resting place, ing, | :] ; oe 
Kor the sad old earth must borrow its . — . . | sleep. When Chri 
“oly ; And deem that death had left it almost Swiftly she’s coming in: | a ihe 
ryeey en | fair; Shallows and deeps and rocks detying, Mother, dear mother, the years have been the yma 
But has trouble enough of its own. And laying snow-white flowers against Bravely she’s coming in. | long a ; aaa ts 
Sing, and the hills will answer, | iny hair, — Precious the love she will bring to bless Since ns — your lullaby a is childres 
Sich it is lost on the air: Would smooth it down with tearful me, Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall " ie a 
The echoes bound to a joyfut sound tenderness, Snowy the arms she will bring to caress 0: : . 
But shirk from voicing care . | Andtoidimy hands with lingering caress ,-— me, Womanhood’s years have been only 4 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold | In the proud purpie of kings she will dream, Third W 


Rejoice and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 
They want full measure of ail 

pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 


your 


Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all, 
There are none to decline your nectar'd 
wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s yall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 

Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisle of pain. 


—Klla Wheeler Wilcor. 


Consequences 


A traveler on the dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, 
To breathe his early vows. 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs, 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn ; 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink ; 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that all might drink. 

He paused again, and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand 

tongues 

And saved a life beside. 


parching 


A dreainer dropped a random thought ; 
*Twas old, and yet twas new ; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strony in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame ; 

The thought was small, its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill; 

It shed its radiance tar adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged tlie daily mart, 

Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 

—.ANONVMNONS, 








| 


tonight! 


If I should die tonight, 

My friend would call to mind, with lov- 
ing thought, 

Some kindly deeds the icy hands had 
wrouglhit: 

Some gentle word the frozen lips had 
said ; 

Errands on which the willing feet had 
sped , 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned 
tonight. 


If I should die tonight, 
K’en hearts estranged would turn once 
more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted 
glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, percliance, 
And soften in the old familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb uncon- 
scious Clay? 
So I might rest forgiven of all tonight. 


O friends, I pray tonight 
Keep not your kisses for my dead cold 
brow. 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many 


a thorn. 

Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I 
plead! 

When dreamless rest is mine I shall not 
need 


The tenderness for which I long tonight. 
—Belle Ei. Smith. 


When my Ship Comes In 


Somewhere, out on the bine sea_ sailing, 
Where the winds dance and spin ; 
Beyond the reach of my eager hailing, 
Over the breakers’ din; 
Out where the dark storm-clouds are lift- 
ing, 
Out where the blinding fog is drifting, 
Out where the treacherous sand is shift- 
ing, 
My ship is coming in, 


O, I have watched till my eyes were ach- 
ing, 
Day after weary day ; 
O, IL have hoped till my heart was break- 
ing 
While the lony nights ebbed away ; 
Could I but know where the waves had 
tossed lier, 
Could I but know what storms had crossed 
her, 
Could I but know where the winds had 
lost her, 
Out in the twilight gray ! 


But though the storms her course have 
altered, 
Surely the port she’ll win, 
Never my faith in my ship has faltered, 
I know she is coming in. 
For through the restless ways of her roaw- 
ing, 
Throngh the mad rush of the wild waves 
foaming, 





dress me— 
My ship that is coming in. 


White in the sunshine her sails will be 
gleaming, 
See, where my ship comes in; 
At masthead and peak her colors stream- 
ing, 
Proudly she’s sailing in; 
Love, hope and joy on her decks are 
cheering, 
Music will welcome her glad appearing, 
And my heart will sing at her stately 
nearing, 
When my ship comes in. 
—Robert Jones Burdette. 


Rock Me to Sleep 


Backward, turn backward, O time, 
your flight, 

Make me a child again just for tonight! 

Mother, come back from the echoless 
shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore, 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of 
care, 

Smooth the few silver threads out of my 
hair; 

Over my slumbers your loving watch 
keep ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


in 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of the 
years! 
I am so weary of toil and of tears, — 


Toil without recompense, tears all in 
vain,— 

Take them, and give me my childhood 
again! 


I have grown weary of dust and decay,— 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away ; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 

Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 

Many a summer the grass has grown 
green, 

Blussomed and faded, our faces between ; 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate 
pain 

Long I tonight for your presence again. 

Come from the silence so long and so 
deep ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock ine to 
sleep. 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 
No other worship abides and endures— 

Faithful, unselfish and patient like yours; 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary 


brain. 

Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids 
creep ;— 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted 
with gold, 

Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead tonight, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the 
light ; 

For with its sunny-edged shadows once 
more 





Clasped to your breast in a loving embrace, 
With your light lashes just sweeping my 
face, 


| Never hereafter to wake or to weep ;— 


Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen, 


Why the Dog’s Nose Is Always 
Cold 


What makes the dog’s nose always cold? 

I’ll try to tell you, Curls of Gold, 

If you will good and quiet be, 

And come and stand by mamma's knee, 

Well, years and years and years ago— 

Ilow many I don’t really kiow— 

There came a rain on sea and shore; 

Its like was never seen belore 

Or since. It tell unceasing down, 

Till all the world began to drown; 

But just before it began to pour, 

An old, old man—his name was Noali— 

Built him an Ark, that he migiit save 

His family from a wat’ry grave; 

And in it also. he designed 

To shelter two of every kind 

Of beast. Well, dear, when it was doue, 

And heavy clouds obscured the sun, 

The Noah folks to it quickly ran, 

And then the animals began 

To gravely march along in pairs; 

The leopards, tigers, wolves and bears, 

The deer, the hippopotamuses, 

The rabbits, squirrels, elks, walruses, 

The camels, goats, cats and donkeys, 

The tall giraffes, the beavers, monkeys, 

The rats, the big rhinoceroses, 

The dromedaries and the horses, 

The sheep, and mice and kangaroos, 

Hyenas, elephants, koodoos, 

And hundreds more—’twould take all day, 

My dear, so manv names to say— 

And at the very, very end 

Of the procession, by his friend 

Aud master, faithful dog was seen ; 

The livelong time he’d helping been, 

To drive the crowd of creatures in; 

And now, with loud, exuitant bark, 

He gaily sprang aboard the Ark. 

Alas! so crowded was the space 

He could not in it find a place; 

So, patiently, he turned about, 

Stood half way in, half way out, 

And those extremely heavy showers 

Descended through nine hundred hours 

And more; and, darlitg, at the close, 

Most frozen was his honest nose ; 

And never could it lose again 

The dampness of that dreadiul rain. 

And that is what, my Curls of Gold, 

Made all the doggies’ noses cold. 
—Anonymous. 


Work Thou for Pleasure 


Work thou for pleasure ; paint or sing “ 
carve m 
The thing thou lovest, though the bod} 


starve. Ka 
Who works for glory iiisses oft the goal: 
Who works for money coins lis vet 
soul, 


Work for work’s sake then, and it well 
may be 

That these things shall be added 0” 
thee. 


—Kenyon Cox 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





work. ‘There is no fee. 


as space is limited. 





Try not to exceed 200 words. 
to the President of the Help-One-Anothers, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


This Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in school 
Every manuscript printed will be paid for in cash. 
Address all material relating to this department 


Letters must be short 








December Memory Gems 
First Week: 
Heart beats to heart, friend smiles on 


friend, ; 
Across the sea the nations call, 
“peace and good-will, good-will and 
eace, 
In His dear name who loves us all!’’ 
—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Second Week: : 
When Christmas comes, set in the midst 
is He, 
The Eternal Child, to show men they 


must be ; 
As children still, would they Ilis King- 
dom see. 
—Lucy Larvcom, 


Third Week: 


Tend, once again, that holy song a 
tongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent 
sung — 

Their cradle anthem for the Saviour’s 
birth: 

“Glory to God, and peace unto the 


earth !"" 
J. G. Whillter, 
Fourth Week: 
God rest ye, little children; let nothing 
you affright, 
For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born 
this happy night; 
Along the hills of Galilee 
flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was 
born on Christinas day. 
—/), A, Bula k. 


the white 


December Poem 


The Star of Bethlehem 
What became of the Star, the Bethlehem 
Star, 
That was followed by kings and sages 
As they journeyed o’er desert and moun- 
tain far, 
To find the Pearl of the Ages? 


Did the anvels quench its torch of fire 

In the first sweet Christmas dawn, 

When they sang to the world of 
world’s desire, 

Kre the night from the hills had gone? 


the 


Did it suddenly vanish into space, 

* Blown out, when its golden ray 

Had bathed in glory the lonely place 
Where the Child and mother lay ? 








NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 


_ When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
$0 refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the 
telief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 

e tired and confused by over- 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 














Oh! Star that over the manger stood 
The night when Christ was born, 

When the Only Potent, the Only Good, 
Came down to this world forlorn, 


Still shine in the heart of mother and 
child 
Wherever love reigns and sings, 
And the face of a little one undefiled 


Hath that which may conquer kings. 


Ol! Bethlehem Star, through pain and 
loss 
Still over the cradle shine, 
And comfort us if a shadowy cross 
There glimmer in faint outline. 
—Margaret fe. Sangster. 


President’s December Letter 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 

Hlaven’t you always found the Christ- 
mas month the dearest one of the year? 
The pupils are so happy and enthusiastic, 
and the work goes so much more 
smoothly then than any other time. It 
is surely the Moon of Good-will, as I 
used to call it. 

Now is just the time to start some 
clubs—for instance, the Mothers’ Christ- 
mas Club, to meet once a week through 
December to discuss The Best Way to 
Keep Christmas, The Best Christmas 
Presents for Children, ete. The busy 
mothers can not keep up with the best 
child literature as the teacher can and 
should. So she will suggest and talk 
over the best books to give. Pictures 
also will be taken up, and games. The 
latter are often of wonderful educational 
value. 1 bought ten dollars’ worth of 
games for use in my school one year, 
and I assure you that it was money well 
invested. History, literature, travel, 
mythology, ete., area helpful recreation, 
taken in such delightful doses. Find 
out just the right book, picture or game 
for each child, Your magazines or cata- 
logues will tell you the price and = ad- 
dress. It would be nice for the parents 


to subscribe for a few mayazines, and the | 


children can be asked to lend them to 
the school (and see that they are used 
carefully). ‘‘Yhe Youth’s Companion’? 


will delight Arthur of the Fifth Grade | 


and ‘‘Litule Folks’? will charm the wee 
ones, and furnish fascinating supplemen- 
tary work for all of the younger children, 
Use puzzles as well as reading imatter. 
Tire mothers will bring their Christinas 
sewing to the meetings, and can also sew 
for the poor of the community — Chirrist- 
mas is the time to give to those who 
would not be willing to accept charity, 


' but would appreciate a Christmas remem- 








| 


; munity. 
| lonely ones especially. 


brance of this kind. After Yule-tide 
the Club can be changed to suit the sea- 
son and the workers. 

Twice, perhaps, a week, during Decem- 
ber, the Girls’ Club meets to tell Christ- 
mas stories, learn or practice Christmas 
songs and hymns, and to study Christmas 
literature and music. They will dress 
dolls, make candy, or tree decorations, 
sew on their home gifts for the school 
and the church trees and for the poor. 
They should make some little remem- 
brance for the aged and the invalids too. 
The Club is to be a help to the church, 
the school and the girls, and to carry a 
bit of cheer into every homme in the com- 
So remember all the sad or 


The Boys’ Club meets in the same way, 
mending the broken toys the members 
have collected, and making anything 
that the teacher or the fathers or friends 
can show them how to make with the 
tools they have, if a manual training 
class is not possible as yet. They may 
gather the greens, get and set up the tree, 
and run errands. They can debate, play 
games, and join in some of the Cliristmas 
singing wl story work of the Girls’ 
Club. 


A birds’ Christinas tree will please, and 
help the children too. One December 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


their locality. 





esnowflakes, 


pupils about the pretty custom of the 
birds’ Christmas sheaf in Norway. The 
children themselves asked to have a 
Christmas tree for the birds. There were 
yet two weeks antil Christmas, and, as 
a lesson both in neatness and in kindness, 
the teacher suggested that every lunch 
crumb be carefully saved each day until 
recess, and then put on the window-sill 
(on the side where the proposed Clirist- 
mas tree grew) for a dinner for the birds. 
Kora day or two tew birds came, but 
they soon learned the dinner hour, and 
then quite a flock came daily. So, when 
their Christinas tree (on the same day 
as that for the children, but at their regu- 
lar dinner hour) was hung with pieces of 
suet, pieces of bread and cake fastened to 
the twigs by strings, and little paste- 
board boxes and paper baskets of seed 
and grain, the birds came in flocks, to 
the great delight of the little folks—and 
their elders too. Such a happy, chatter- 
ing party as that was! And the children 
had received valuable lessons in thouglit- 
fulness and the Christmas spirit. Try 
this plan, all of you, and you’ll like it, 
I know, 

Of course you'll want a Christmas en- 
tertainment at the school, For the pub- 
lic school is the most democratic institu- 
tion we have, and the very soul of the 
social-center movement is the ‘ neighbor- 
hood spirit.’’ So ought not every rural 
school especially to be a social center 
at Christmas time, the season full of the | 
Christ thought and the brotherhood spirit? 
Aud won't all of you who have an espe- 
cially interesting and helpful Christmas | 
time share the story of it with the rest 
of us? 

With hearty wishes for the very best 
Christmas you have ever known, 

Cordially yours, 
JEAN ILTALIFAX, 





Club Exchange 
Miss Kimma F. G. Koeth, New River 
Depot, Virginia, wishes to exchange his- 
torical and geographical views of Vir- 
vinia with other teachers of the United 
States or foreign countries for scenes of 


Club Letters 


Our Christmas Decorations 
Dear Ileip-One-Anothers:— 
Had you seen our Cliristimas decarations 
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last year, you certainly would lave joined 
us in thinking how beautiful they were. 
We got one roll each of red and green 
crepe paper, in the shades of the holly | 
berries and leaves, and cut it in strips | 
about one and three-fourths inches in | 
width and the entire length of the roll. 
We fluted the edges by pulling them 
slightly between the forefinger and thumb, 
We festooned them about the entire 
room, twisting each oné several times, 
and forming a center in the ceiling, 
where they were fastened with a large 
paper bell. 

I also decorated with paper stockings | 
of two or three different sizes in various 
colors. The children cut these from pat- 
terns which I gave them. We strung 
small bits of white cotton on white cot- 
ton thread, leaving a space of several 
inches between each little bunch. ‘This 
we hung in the windows,—just enough 
of it to have the appearance of falling 
From the outside espe- | 
cially it was very real.—BERNICE K, | 
WALLETTE, Ohio. 








A Mystery Tree 
Dear- Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

A week before school closed for the 
Christmas vacation I told the children 
that instead of a regular Christmas tree 
we would have a Mystery tree. The 
novelty of the idea appealed strongly to 
them and they entered heartily into my | 
plans. We decided that instead of the re- | 
gulation fic tree we would have a pine | 
tree, because pine trees seem always. to | 





iu a country school, the teacher told the | be whispering secrets to each other, We | 


~ 





“Of my sixty-four 
pupils I had atleast 
thirty who never 
cleaned their teeth. 
Now every one 
cleans his teeth 
and tries to follow 
the instructions on 
the pledge cards. I 
have already found 
an improvement in 
both the work and 
health.” 


Estella Dunlap, 
Vanderbilt, Pa. 





























































his extract is from a typ- 
letter —the kind 
we are getting from teachers 


ical 


all over the country telling of 
their experiences. 


Probably your experience has 
been of the same sort. 


If you have not yet joined 
with us in this “Good Teeth 
Health” campaign, 
that 


—CGood 


please consider our 
classroom helps are at your 


command. 


‘The trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream, pleasant tast- 
ing and efficient, quickly aid 
that 


in the formation § of 


necessary twice-a-day habit. 
And the pledge cards by way 


of a reminder. 


Please use the coupon below 
in sending for free trial tubes 
Or you 

in any 


and pledge cards. 

may use the coupon 
other educational’ journal in 
which this advertisement ap- 
pears. Send the coupon to- 


lay. 


COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street 
New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 


Soap, luxurious, lasting, refined. 



















COLGATE & CO., 
Dept.7, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Please send me without charge trial 
tubes and pledge cards for 
Number of Scholars ....ccrccoccctvesceosecs 


BONGO 6 s.css ccsccccosss 





Name of Teachel..ovccocccccsacsccsssvesceve 






P.O. Address 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 
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ROYAL 


KING POWDER 


Is the Housewife’s 
Greatest Help. 


HAT so tempting to the 

laggard appetite as a 
light, flaky, fruit short cake or 
a delicate hot biscuit? 

Royal makes the perfect 
short cake, biscuit and muffin, 
and improves the flavor and 
healthfulness of all risen flour- 
foods. 

It renders the biscuit, hot- 
bread and short cake more di- 
gestible and nutritious, at the 
same time making them more 
attractive and appetizing. 

Royal Baking Powder is in- 
dispensable for the preparation 
all the year round of perfect 
foods. 




















Something New 
About Panama and the Canal. 


It was only a few short weeks ago that President Wilson, by 
pressing aneleetric button in Washington, caused the electric 
current to traverse thousands of niles over sea and land, which 
resulted in the destruction of the last barriers of importance 
thal prevented the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
from mingling in the great Panama Canal. Now, and for 
several years to come, the “Big Ditch,” as it is popularly known, 
will be an interesting subject in school and out, Therefore, it 
would be well for allof the pupils in your school to learn the 
essential facts of the history and development df this great 
enterprise, 

To make it possible for you to put into the hands of your 
pupils without any considerable cost a book that will give 
them this knowledge we have published in the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series, @t five cents a copy, © volume entitled, ‘The 
Story of Panama and the Canal.” Itis writen by Professor 
W. 1. Nida, author of “The Dawn of American History in 
Kurope,”’ ete, The story includes the history of Panama as 
well as that of the Canal; it is well told; is adapted for 
use in the upper grammar grades, and should be read by every 
pupil old enough to read it. 

“The Story of Panama and the Canal” is but one of the new 
titles that have been added to the Instructor Literature Series 
this year. In all, there are forty-two new titles; all of them 
are good, Among them are such volumes as, “What I Saw in 
a. by William KE. Griffis, “fhe Chinese and Their Country” 
by K. M. Paulson, ‘The Story of Slavery” by Booker ‘T. Wash- 
ington. 

The Instructor Literature Series comprises nearly three 
hundred titles, all of which sell at five cents a copy ; a complete 
list of them will be found in the full page advertisement else- 
where in this magazine. See our special iutroduction offer, 


Published Jointly By 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, D 
and 


Hall & McCreary 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ille, N. Y. 
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| We whose lives are rich with blessings 


found one that was just what we wanted, | 
and fastened it securely in the center of 
the sand table. We then covered the ta- 
ble with wadding plentifully sprinkled 
with powdered mica, and steod our Santa 
Claus doll of the year before beside the 
tree. Some of the children brouglit 
strings of tinsel ornamented with red and 
green balls to decorate the tree. I had 
purchased toys—none of them costing 
more than ten cents—and wrapped them 
securely in crepe paper tied with raffia. 
Gifts suitable for boys were wrapped in 
gieen paper, those for girls in red. The 
packages were of different shapes and 
sizes, and it was impossible to tell what 
they contained. 

Friday morning I hung them upon the 
tree where they remained until afternoon, 
giving rise to much speculation as to 
what the various packages might contain. 
At the close of the afternoon session the 
pupils formed a line and marched around 
the tree singing to the tune of one of 
their school songs,— 

‘*Come, dear children, come with me, 

Dance around the Mystery Tree, 

Here we go on tiptoe, 

Round about, so merry, oh!’’ 

Atter which each child, beginning with 
the youngest, chose a package from the 
tree, and a merry half hour was spent in 
unwrapping and comparing gilts.—M. F. 
M., Maine. 


The Spirit of Christmas 


Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

When the holy, blessed season of the 
Christ Child’s birth draws near, 

And the spirit of the Yule-tide fills our 
hearts with love and cheer, 

Jet us not forget the children whose sad 
lives contain no joy, 

Let us help those lives to brighten, if we 
give but just a toy. 


from the Father up above, 
Who have home, and food, and clothing, 
and our parents’ tender love, 





, For whose happiness at Christmas lovely 


trees are hung with toys, , 


Will for sake of the dear Christ Child 


Visit those poor girls and boys. 


| of this State. 


' And when we to them have given gilts to 


And our Chistmas wili be happier with 





make their sad hearts lizht, 

Then the blessed little Christ Child, who 
was born on Christmas night, 

Will look down and smile upon us from 
Ilis throne in Heaven above, 


the blessing of His love. 
—MONIRA FEF, McIN'TOsH, MAINE. 


A Useful Hint 
Dear IHelp-One-Anothers :— 

Having found ideas for many a need in 
the Club corner, I thought that possibly 
my solution of a disagreeable problem 
inight help some one in a similar 
predicament. 

I was told confidentially that one of 
my large girls had seen those unpleasant 
neighbors, commonly called ‘‘creepers,’’ 
on the heads of two or three of the 
other pupils, I was puzzled as to the 
best course to pursue, for I did not want 
to hurt anyone’s feelings by publicly 
calling attention to such a condition. 
Kinally I decided on the following. [| 
wrote a letter and sent it sealed to the 
mother of each family represented in the 
school, The letter was this :— 

Dear Mother of Part of My School :— 

I have been told that there are vermin 
in school. I do not know this to be true 
but I feel that it is only fair to yon that 
you should know it. If you should find 
that you are one of the unfortunate ones 
a thorough washing in grain alcohol will 
destroy both vermin and nits. 

Yours for the good of the school, 

(Signed.) 

Such a washing of heads as ensued! 
And that was the last of it. I do not 
know how many were afflicted and I do 
not care!—M. J., New York. 








| honor of being the first in these fit 
| states. 


| Doane Robinson, our State [1istoriay, 
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Filling In Money Orders 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

For sixth grade work in language hay 
the children fill in money order blank 
These blanks are easily obtainable frow 
your local post office.—D. M. D., Co 
necticut. 
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Five Soil Cards 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
In teaching the grades of soil to fify 
year pupils, I find this method yer) 
helpful: Provide yourselt with five sheg, 
of paper, a coarse and a fine wire straine 
a piece of cheese-cloth, a piece of my 
lin, a wide-mouthed bottle, and a quay 
tity of sand. Spread the paper befor 
you and gather the class around th 
desk. Put the sand into the coarg 
strainer, sift onto the second paper, tuff .,°.. 
the fine stones left onto the first pape end 
and explain that this is gravel. Neg” | 





























sift the sand on the second paper throug Usit 
the fine strainer. The soil remaining 
goes on the second paper and is labelefm Dear Hel} 
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“Coarse Sand.’’ Now the sand goes inj 
the bottle ; tie the cheese-cloth over tly 
mouth, and the soil that fails to cong 
through goes on the third paper and jj 
“Vine Sand.’’? Then substitute the mx 
lin for the cheese-cloth to obtain clay 
and the fine dust that sifts through j 
**aenat..” 

After the class has watched this expe: 
iment, provide pieces of cardboard fi 
by three inches, and have each draw fir 
one-inch squares, Cover the square 
with glue and sprinkle with the diffe, 
ent grades in this order, gravel—coars, 
fine; clay, silt. Write the name unde 
each kind and vou will have some inter 
esting, instructive cards. 

—G. L. G., New Hampshire, 


A Travel Club Letter 
THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE IN DAKOTA 
TERRITORY 

Dear-Help-One-Anothers :— 

As a rural teacher in Bon Tong 
County, South Dakota, I wish to give 
few facts which may be of interest t 
those teaching or studying the histoy 
Less than a dozen mil 
from my school is the little town of Boy 
Ilomme. Though now only a country 
village consisting of one store and fit 
dwellings, Bon Homme was once a thri 
ing town, and continued to grow as long 
as the Missouri River furnished the only 
highway to and from the newly settle 
territory. In less than one year after tle 
settlement was inade, the pioneers sa 
the need of providing for the educatig 
of their children, and in the spring ¢ 
1860 built the schoolhouse which. was tle 
first one built in the territory of Dakota 
At that time Dakota included all the ter 
ritory which now comprises Idaho, Mow 
tana, Wyoming, North Dakota and Sout 
Dakota: so for this school is claimed tlt 
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In the ‘‘ History of South Dakota,” li 


this school is described as follows: “lt 
the month of May, 1860, the settlers 
Bon Homme yillage erected a_ sia 
school building, in which Miss Emmi 
J. Bradford taught the children of tie 
neighborhood, This was the first school 
house built in Dakota. It was 14x16 fet 


in size and had a rail and dirt roof. TH Massachuse 
desks were made from lumber of an ll 
wagon box. The seats were log puncheo™™ Busy We 


with sticks stuck in auger holes for legs, 

About three years ago the Pioneet 
Association of Bon Homme County & 
termined to erect a monument to Coir 
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fiftieth anniversary of the event it coll 
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Limited to January 


mal Instructor or Primary Plans has received, free and postpaid, a copy oF *” 
School Year. We shall continue this general and free distribution of these books 
only to January Ist. Up to that time, all who have not already availed themselie 
of the privilege may do so. The School Year is a splendid book, an invaluable 
help to any teacher. It has 256 pages, and is well printed and sple 
bound in silk cloth. Well worth its list price of 65c, yet free until Janus} 
Do not delay until the last mome 
the matter may be overlooked. Attend to it now—to-day. 


Ist to all subscribing or renewing. 
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per, 1910, the Pioneers’ Association 
met at Bon ITomme tor their annual pic- 
nic and to dedicate the monument. 
Among the speakers were Maj. Robert 
Dollard, who was the first attorney- 
general of the State, ex-Lieut. Gov. 
Snow, and Mr. Bucklin Wood, who was 
an eye-witness to the building of the 
school, Our County Superintendent 
spoke on the progress of education in the 
Jast fifty years. TEACHER, South Dakota. 

[This is just the kind of geographical 
jtem we want. With similar ones from 
each state and all over the world, history 
and geography classes would be a delight 
toteach. And, moreover, in the study 
of some particular section, the pupils 
ould correspond with the school in the 
region they were taking up. Please send 
jtens of a similar nature, H. O. A.’s. 
PRESIDENT. | 


Using Pictures in Language 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

[always keep a portfolio of pictures 
on my desk. I[ have been collecting 
them for years, and find them very use- 
ful in language work. When the chil- 
dren get dull, I take a picture from the 
drawer, hold it up before the class and 
say, ‘‘Now, then, the one who writes tiie 
best story may have the picture.’’ Then 
Jexamine the papers, and paste the pic- 
tureon the best. They know that spell- 
ing, neatness and good writing count. 


Again, I hang the picture in piain | 
sight of all the class and ask each one to | 


describe what he sees there. If he sees 
enough, I ask him to begin a story. 
Just as his story begins to get interesting 
I break it off and tell another to take up 
the thread where he left off, and so on 
around the class. They usually stand 
while they tell their stories and then sit 
and write out the completed tale. 

At other times I give each child a pic- 
ture to place on his desk and let him 
write his own story; always allowing 
him to keep the picture, 

Sometimes, also, they make memory 
gem booklets, writing a quotation on one 
page and putting a picture of the author on 
theother, I have many ways of using pic- 
tures in yeography and reading which I 
shall be glad to tell you about sometime. 
—LkNA K. Buiss, New Hampshire. 


The “Good’’ Still Holds Good 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :—- 

Jast fall, when I began work in my 
present school, I was troubled with the 
children speaking without permission, 
whispering and other similar annoyances. 
I devised the following plan and find it 
very helpful. 

Upon the board, I place the names of 
my pupils and whenever it is necessary 
to reprove one of them I place a cross 
wainst his name. At the close of school, 
toall who have not received three crosses 
during the day I give a ‘‘ygood,’’ The 

goods’? are made from drawing paper 
cut into small squares or oblongs, with the 
word “good”? printed upon them in dif- 
ferent colors. The childen have the 
choice of the color of their ‘‘goods.’’ If 
achild gets three crosses against his 
Name he forfeits his ‘‘eood’’ for that day 
aMdall that he has in his possession. 
When he vets ten ‘‘yoods’’ he is given 
some simple prize. —MaABET, M. Luoyn, 
Massachusetts. 





Busy Work and Good Order Plan 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
A few pairs of kindergarten scissors, and 
lothing, floral and jewelry catalogues 
and a few boxes of colored pencils amuse 
the restless tots for hours before they are 
sufficiently advanced for seat study. 
ley are learning soomething, too, for 
the entting and coloring train both hand 
md eye in accuracy. Toothpicks and 
Soaked peas (cubes of raw potato may 
be substituted) are convenient materials 
With which to make squares, triangles, 
ches, Pyramids and even men and ani- 
mals, Iuse teothpicks to work out prob- 
lms in number work and to build rail 
enees, log cabins, pig stys, three-cor- 
Med towers, etc. I teach the children 
Swseams, Then they make bays for 
their toothpicks, and aprons and bonnets 
the dolls, At Christmas time they 
take yards and yards of chain from strips 
Xf colored paper, After the darning 
Meh has been learned even the very lit- 
Ones can weave pretty things. First 





NCRMAL INSTRUCTOR 


they make mats and shawls, then tobog- 
gan and Tam O’Shanter caps. 

I believe in connecting home and 
school life. Something which can have 
some apparent use at lime or a nicely 
written lesson ‘‘to show,mother’’ inter- 
ests the child very quickly, All these 
things mentioned aboye are of advantage 
in a country school because they take 


too much time, 


and animals, 





verv little supervision. 
tearing and-folding are all right but take 
I use a few minutes of 
recess to get the busy work ‘‘started,’’ 
Sewing cards, if not given too often, take 
some time off the hands of the mischief 
makers. I take pictures of fruit, children 
trace their outlines with 
copying ink, putting dots at regular in- 





Paper-cutting, 





5! 


tervals and with my hektograph transfer 
any number of copies to white Bristol 
board. After the children have pricked 
the dots the cards are ready for needle 
and thread. I made my hektograph and 
have felt more than paid forthe cost (one 
dollar covered the expense.) I‘ive parts 
of glycerine and one of glue, boiled in 
a double boiler and poured into a pan 




























It’s a delight to turn the pages, to read the de- 
scriptions, to see right in your own home more 
treasures than you could find in weeks of shop- 
ping in New York, London or Paris. 


mm (Choose from 
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“My Ladye’s Jewel Box,” the beautiful catalog 
issued by the Baird-North Co., illustrating countless fine 
selections in Jewelry and Gems, Tableware, also Leather goods, 
gifts in Gold and Silver, Watches, Rings, Pen- 
dants, Brooches, Lockets—-in fact almost every 
article of the kind that you might name. 





No. 
Gold Locket. 
50 cents extra, 


111, $5.00 Solid 


Monogram 
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No. 109, $2.25 
Solid Gold Scarf 
Pin, Coral Cameo 


No. 114. $5.00 
Solid Gold Ring, 
Rubies and Five 






No. 95, $1.50. I 


We guarantee satisfaction or 
return your money promptly. 


3 667 BROAD STREET, 5 aT Ae 
mie «PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND “S 






latinoid Bar Pin, Emeralds and Pearls 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


You will marvel how we |g 
can give such great values | 
at amazingly low prices. 
This is why: 
We Sell Direct from Our | 
Workshops to You | 


You Save Middiemen’s 


“It’s Like Shopping 
in Wonderland” to 
buy from ... 











Profits L - = 
No, 93, $2.00. Gold Filled La Val 


liere Baroque Pearls and Chain 


No, 110, $2.00 
Solid Gold 





This is the rule of honesty and Amethyst 
° . P : Scarf i 
fair dealing on which our busi- Pin ay 
'? ness has been built through many Abe 
. es 
No. 115, $8.00 years. ‘That is why we have xe 
Solid Gold Ring, — F's 
ane Weer meee than half a million customers So? 
who buy all their jewelry from us. 5, ‘ 
* 
We refer you to any bank as to our responsibility. This oN 
° . ° ° LY 
charming, yet practical, Catalog is yours for the asking, woe 
sent free of charge and postage paid. Py 
A o2 We want you to have a copy of the “Jewel wf 
Box.”” Won't you send us your name and / ¢ 2 
é address today on the attached coupon ? &> 
; oN 
® BAIRD-NORTH C0. .¢o | 
eo LO is 
a ry 
> = “WY 








BAKER’S | 


COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 
carefully se- 
lected high- 
grade cocoa 
beans, skilful- 
ly blended, 
prepared bya 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of 
chemicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
great food value. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Christmas Dinners 


FOR 


300,000 


POOR 
PEOPLE 


Will be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 


Throughout the 
United States 
Will you help by 
sending a 
donution, no 
matter how small 


TO COMMANDER i= 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th St., New York City 
West’n Dept. Comm. Estill, 108 N.Dearbora St. Chicago 


Grandma Gets One 





e 
From Us to You, at Factory Price 
You SAVE nearly as much as 
the instrument costs. Kasy 
payments, select your own 
terms, 

Cornish crcan 
& ORGANS 
mee are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous tore than halfacen- 
tury for their unexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action and 
durability, Send for particu- 
lars ofour immensely popular 


’ A 

One Year's Free Trial 

offer, the most liberal ever 

made ;also, handsomely flus- 

trated Catalog, showing many sty'es to cl 
mention this magazine, and write to-day ; 


Cornish Zo, Washington, Nn. J. 


vose from, Please 
post card will do. 





PIONEER 


trust... SAVINGS BANK 


@ enormous and rapid deve nt of Wyomin; 
makes it safe for us to pay 6 per comhthe h hest savi : 
ank in rate--because the legal interest 
. Our stringent 
ing laws give you the same protection you get 
athome. Why be content with 3 to 4 per cent when 
we will pay you6 percent? Write today for booklet, 
also how get miniature bank oRE c. eer 
Wyo. 


Trust & Savings Bank 22 Pioneer Bidg., Basin, 
SS) ‘@) N GCG POEMS WANTED 
11 furnish Music for your Words, 


1 have paid writers thousands of dollars in ro: 
altie ou mi 
luce a aie and IF PROPERLY PUBLISH ED share i future 
grohte, Send samples of an | work to me for examination and 
ree criticism, If available, I will publish, IN FINE 3TYLE 
under fairest, most liberal contract ever offered: cure copyri, ht 
in your name and PROMOTE THROUGH ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
METHODS, Success depends largely uponjselecting an absolutely 
reliable Sompetent and SU SSSF VL "UBLISH ER, NEW 
YORK [3 THE RECOGNIZED MARKET for songs and best place 
j pare componed ene pubiimed many of the greatest 
5". Est. 16 years, nterested, do no i i fs 
0 HN 'T. PREE 577 JOKLET and full particu z -naiedionpadlene 


T. HALL, Pres. 128 Columbus Circle, NEW YORK. 





© publish, 
nT! / 





Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or straight 
hair, Send lock of hair and I will maila 22-inch, short stem, 

fine buman hair switch to match. A big bargain, Remit $2 

in ten days or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, 

Extra shades alittiemore. Enclose be postage. Write today 

for free beauty book of latest etyles hair dressing, high 

erade switches, puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bav- 

ich Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS WANTED, 

ANNA AYERS, Dept. B44 , 2208, State St., Chicago 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| make a duplicator as good as any of the 
expensive oues, The glue must be melted 
first and then the glycerine added, 

I have a plan for keeping good order 
| which is far ahead of all others I have 
lever tried. Girls’ and boys’ names are 
| written on the blackboard in separate 
| columns, ; 
| with a 100 after it. During the day 5 1s 
| taken off for tardiness, 5 for each offence 
in whispering and 10 for misconduct. 
| At the end of the week the side having 
| the fewest credits off has its banner on 
| the wall for the following week. These 

banners are made of cambric, one color 
for the boys and another for the girls. 
| There is great rivalry and each child tries 
| hard because he is individually respons - 
| ble for his side. Pink stars are placed 
after the names for perfect weeks and 
blue stars for perfect months. 

I could tell much more about our once 
a-month programs, our wall decorations, 
|} maps, and holiday booklets, but think 
| this is enough for this time. I always 
| plan some special way for teaching the 
| lesson and story of the holidays. Noth- 
‘ing is prettier for Kaster than a box of 

tulip and crocus bulbs. They illustrate 
the meaning of resurrection and new life 
as nothing else canu.—A SUBSCRIBER, 
North Dakota. 


Educational Exhibits 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The toliowing exhibits are kept at the 
| County Superintendent’s office to be lent 
to our teachers, 
cured several exhibits for themselves :— 

1. Salt. Diamond Crystal Salt) Co., 
I St. Clair, Mich. 
' 2, Wool, Calhoun, Robbins 
| 408-410 Broadway, New York. 
| 3. Cocoanut, LL. Schepp Co., 
Building, New York. 
| 4. Ramie Products. Schlichten Ramie 
| 


& Co., 


Schepp 


Co., 473-5 Broome St., New York. 
| 5. Gold Medal Flour, 
| Crosby Co., Minneapotis, Minn. 

6, Cotton, The Spool Cotton Co., So 
& 82 White St., New York. 

7. Spool making. The Spool Cotton 
| Co., 80 & 82 White St., New York. 

8. Fertilizers. Armour & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

g. Fossil Invertebrates, Smithsonian 
Institute, U. S. Nat. Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

| to Corn Products. Corn 

| Refining Co,, 42 K. Madison St.,Chicago, 
it, Plate Glass Manufacturing. Pitts- 

| burg Plate Glass Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 

12, Shears. J. Wiss & Sons Co., 15-33 

Middleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Shears & Razors. 
Freemont, Ohio, 

Petroleum Products. Standard Oil 
115 Adams St., Chicago. 

15. Non-metalic Minerals. Smithso- 
nian Institute, U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

16. Grain-Binder Twine. 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, I]. (This 
is fine. Shows fibre of Manila, sisal, 
and flax.) 

17. Lead. 
capo, Ill, 

18, 
Manchester, Conn, 

19. Postum, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

20. Pens. Spencerian Pen Co., 
| York, 
| 2t. Pens. Perry & Co,, New York, 
| sole agents in America, 

22. Pencils, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

23. Pencils.  EKberhard 
York. 

24. 
Powder Co., 
City. 

25. Cartridges. Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co., 299 Broadway, New York City. 

26. Wood Finish. S.C. Johnson, 
Racine, Wis. 

27. Varnish and = Stains. 
Varnish Works, Chicago, 


' 
13. 
Co., 


14. 
Co.,, 


National 





New 


Faber, New 


Baking Powder. Royal Baking 


135 William St., New York 


Standard 


Kach name begins the day | 


Many of tiem have se- | 


Washburn- | 


Products | 


Clauss Shears| |, a eee: 
| So just go ahead and make up your mind 


Interia- ; 


Lead Co., Chi- | 
Silk. (Fine,) Cheney Bros., South | 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd, | 


| 28. Silk Culture. (Small.) T. A. 
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| Keleher, 1648 Fuller St., N. W., Washi- | | 


| ington, D, C. 

| 29, Chocolate. 
Dorehester, Mass. 

| —KLLEN B. McDonaLp, County Su- 


| perintendent of Schools, Oconto, Wis, 


Walter Baker & Co., 


Shall I Dare to Speak of It ? 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


| The boy was ‘‘ wicked,’’—everyone knew, | 


! ‘That le was good (sometimes) was true ; | 


But the good times were brief and few. 
| For a week or more you would not meet 
A more perfect boy in school or street. 
| These whiles to his teacher were 
edly sweet. 
Next there would 
| reform (?) ; 
| Ugly thoughts in his heart were born— 
| Ot all beauty his acts were shorn. 
| His teacher, (poor, little, patient lass!) 
| Forgiving, let many such acts to pass, 
| Still allowing hiim in her class. 
: At last moral suasion had to give way 


coine 


| 


bless- 


a most sudden | 


| To something that quickly would win the 


| day. 
| And now I'll advise you,--without extra 
pay,— 
If there comes a time when 
bad child, 
Pray don't make the mistake of being 
too mild, 
But without letting him know you teel 
at all riled, 
| First Aind/y appeal to the sense ta his 
head, 
| (And by some I’ve even heard it said, 
| ‘If possible, put the child to bed.’’) 
| And now you see that what is sought 
| Is quiet time to spend in thought,— 
| The‘ bestest’’cure that ever was wrought. 
| If this way fails to give the right start 
Don’t think that you have ‘‘done your 
part’'’— 
| Appeal to the honor within the 
lieart. 
| When all these means have been faith- 
! fully tricd 
One may, without sin, appeal to the 
hide, 
lor it sometimes happens nothing beside 
Will canse the sinner his wav to amend, 
His spiritual barometer to quickly ascend. 
After this his triends will have time to 
attend 
matters in 
concerned, 
after the 
learned 
| That it 1s pleasanter to have the tide 
turned, 


you 


To which he’s not chiefly 


lor experience they have 


child’s | 


have a 








|?Tis not always a virtue to be patient, 


you'll find, 


| That you'll not be too everlastingly kind, | 


| But wese/y give way to sus/ indignation, 

And when you are placed 
situation 

Mete out to the 
ration, 

| And thus to our Nation much. help you'll 

| bestow, 

Kor some of our folk 

we know, 

| Who needed the rod to help them to grow 

| In wisdom and usefulness, vespec/ing the 
Law. 

So if you would bring up a child with- 
out flaw 

Use Solomon’s counsel and less of your 
jaw. 
—‘‘A SCHOOLMA’AM,'’ New York. 
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Practical Arithmetic 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One of the most successful series of 
arithmetic lessons we ever had was upon 
a house, The pupils drew a plan of a 
simple house, from dictation.. There 
were lessons upon the number of bricks 
necessary for the chimney and _ fireplace, 
the number of shingles, number of feet 
| of flooring and siding and the timbers for 
| the frame. There were lessons on the 
| cost and compurisons of different mate- 











Book Catalogues 


We issue Two Book Catalogues—one of 48 pages, devoted to the Instructor 
Literature Series and other books published by us; the other of 64 pages devoted 
principally to Library Books and Entertainment Books. 
description of all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series. 
these catalogues will be sent on request. 
teachers and schools the best obtainable books at moderate prices, we urge each 
and every teacher to ask for these Catalogues, ; 

F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The former contains a 
Either or both of 
In our desire to place in the hands of 


in the right | 


medicinal 


law-breakers, 
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A Handsome Christmas Giff 


The picture is one-half size.” The bag is 45 ine 
witha Ginchbe Jong and has a 14 inch chain, rn 
solid German silver, heavily plated with sterling, 
and will wear for years, We iss a beautiful cats. 
Joxue illustrating Diamonds, Watches, Gold and 
Silver Jewelry, Toilet Sets, Table Ware and Leather 
Goods. We want to send you one of these books 
PREEK, and toobtain your name and address we offer 
this handsome bay for $1.00. T i lue is 22% 
We guarantee safe delivery, prepay postage and re. 
turn your money if you are not satistied. As this 
offer is made solely to introduce our catalog, ONE 
BAG ONLY will be sent to an address, 


WOOD-ELLIS CO. 3 Eddy St., Providence, RL 








PLAZA HOTEL 


North Ave. and North Clark St., Chicago} 














When in Chicago 
Stop at the Plaza 


A quiet and refined hotel overlooking Lincoli 
Park and Lake Michigan, 

600 rooms With private bath, newly furnished, 

A room with a bath, fora dotlar aud a hall and 


Weekly $9.00 and up. ‘Two-room suites #28 
and up. Weekly $15.00 to $28.00, 

High class cafe, Club Breakfasts. Moderate 
prices, 12 minutes to business, theater and shop: 
ping centers, 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


up. 

















owe 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass 


Offers room with Hot and cold wale! 
for $1.00 per day and up, which includes 
free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New Englatl 


Rooms with private baths for $1.509 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day and up. 





. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROO 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send For Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, GEN’L MGh 


OLD COINS WA 


$4.26 each paid for U. 8. Eagic Cents ated 
We pay a CASH premium on hundreds {lle 
coins, Send 10 cents at once for New west 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x % It may? 
YOUR fortune. nS 
Clark & Co., Goin Dealers, Bx. 149, LeRoy 
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ove will ship now, freight prepaid, without 

nse to you and let you try in your 

ly ‘or 30 days, a Schmolicr & Mueller 

sweet-toned Piano. If you decide it is the 
piano you want pay 


$3.00 A MONTH 


Our unique selling plan is so devised that 
can now procure a piano at a factory-toe 
e price. 


$ 1°75.00 


And you are given a long be to pay. All 

‘the time you have full use of a fine sweete 

toned piano, in yourown home, fully guaran- 
teed for 25 years. 

Write today for our beautiful catalogue of 
Sweet-toned pianos that are sold at factory 
to-home prices at a saving of $100.00 to $175.00 
and on terms that really make owning a piano 
far cheaper than renting one. 

Tear off this coupon now and send for full 
details of our plan and catalogue. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 
Dept N.I. 312 Omaha, Neb. 





Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Dept. N.1. 312 Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen: Please send me all inform- 
ation regarding your plan. 
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Beacon REE 


FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 

Candle Power Incandescent 

pure whi e light from (kerosene) coal 

oil, Beats either gas or electricity 

m COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 

We want one pers n ineach locality to 

whom we can refer new customers, 

Take advantage of our Special Of rto 

secure a Bescon Burner FREE, Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED. 


Hous SUPELY CO., 117 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


RAINCOATS 


Factory to Wearer 
For Men, Women & Children 


Made in latest styles of finest 
double texture cloth, absolutely 
waterproof. Very attractive and 
durable. Prices $5.98 and $7.98; 
We save you soto 75% off prices 
charged in Retail Stores. Write 
Toeday for Catalog and Samples. 


Bristol Raincoat Co., 
327 McDonough St:, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















A few teachers 
Wante ~~ for full or part 
time. Out-door educational work. 
Compensation according to ability. | 
Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
{10 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Your choice of 150 premiums for vlling our Keystone GOLD 
EYE NEEDLES at 5c a package. With every two packages 
we give absolutely FREE a Silver Aluminum Thimble. 
WE TRUST YOU 
and send, postpaid, 24 needle packages and 12 thimbles 
with LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. When wld 
send us the $1.20 and receive premium entitled to 
select,from premium list. Extra present Free if 
exdered today. A. post card will do. Addess 
Keystone Novelty Co. 

Box 416 Greenville, Pa. 





INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
rd . Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 

ples. 100 Visiting Cards, SOc. 


Wedding 


NOt Engraving Co., S Fn ll St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


rials. And there were visits to the lum- 
ber piles and houses that were being 
built. It was practical arithmetic; the 
pupils felt they were learning something 
that would be of use to -them and the 
teacher knew that they were getting the 
drill and practice they so much needed. 
—CLARA Hunt, Connecticut. 


Merit Cards and Presents 


Dear Ielp-One-Anothers :— 

I had a list of cards printed as follows: 
“On Time’? ‘‘Attendance,’’ ‘‘Good De- 
portment,’’ ‘‘Perfect,’’ and ‘‘Honor 
Roll.”? 

For every day that a pupil ovnniie 
school I give him (or her) an Attendance 
card, For every time he is’ not tardy I 
give him an On Time card. For every 
lesson he recites correctly I give him a 
Perfect card, and for every day that he 
does not miss anything in any of his les- 
sons I give him an Honor Roll card. For 
every day he behaves well I give hima 
Good Deportment card. Every Friday 
afternoon I collect all the cards, counting 
out the number of each kind that every 





pupil has. When each pupil gets a cer- 
tain number of cards I give him some } 
kind of a present, something not very | 
valuable but pleasing. | 

The pupils will work hard to get a 
larve number of cards so as to get as 
| many presents as possible, as the induce- 
ment is offered to each and every one, | 
and also every one will naturally try to 
secure the largest number of cards of each 
kind. 

I have taught ungraded schools for two 
and a half years and find this plan suc- 
cessful, especially with the smal] pupils. 
—WINSTON M. WILLIAMS, Florida. 


A Plea for Literature 
| Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 





HIGH IDEALS AND HIGH PAY 


ARE RELATED AS CAUSE AND EFFECT 


ays—in dollars—to have high ideals, 


SUCCESSFULLY 
A] HOME cate; it will give you self-confidence 
J as well as more ability; it will make 
your work easier and free you from 
worry. Think where you might be now had you stud 
us last year. How long have you been intending to prepare for 
a better position? You weaken yourself every time you fail to 
carry out a good intention, Don’t delay. 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, 'Text-books, each specially prepared 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment. hey y are 
designed solely for the oue who studies by correspondence, We 
have fifteen years of successful work to speak for us, Courses 
are accredited at more than twenty-five great schools—a guar- 
aitee of excellence. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY, 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Name... 
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| When school opens this year resolve 
firmly that you will give your pupils the 
best which literature and art afford, 


beautiful poems much more readily than 
one can imagine. 


When I see iny little daughter wrapped | 


in her blanket, sitting in her chair out of | 
doors, I think of that poem "Great, wide, 
beautiful, wonderful world,’’ because 
| just such a picture was at the beginning 
lof this wee in my school reader. So 
you see how lasting are impressions. 

Good literature and habits acquired 
from its study mean more to the child's 
future happiness than much of the other 
school work. 

| here is no lack of material with 

| which to work, Our school papers pub- 
lish many good poems and these can be 
copied quickly and easily. The five-cent 

| classics are within the reach of many. | 

| For copies of famous pictures, there are 
also various sources of supply.—E. W. 

| (A HAs-BEEN), Minnesota. 


An Incident in Tact 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Maybe a few thouglits from a teacher 
of thirty years’ experience in both rural | 
and urban schools will be of some value 
, to others, ; til 
| My first school was in a splendid | 

neighborhood of intelligent and progress- 

| ive people, with an enrollment of fifty- 

| five ranging in aye from six to twenty- 

|}one and in accomplishments from A B 
| C to algebra and higher English. The 

year previous, the teacher had been com- 

| pelled to resign, oras it is usually ex- 

| pressed, ‘Tle pupils had run the teacher 
out, > and dire results were predicted for 

my first efforts. I found many studious 

pupils, but several drones and rowdies 

who were ever ready to lead in revolt or | 
—_— As in the Arizona school of 
Mrs. , they had never been taught to | 
place their books in the desks and it was 

my ‘‘rule’’ to make no ‘‘rules’’ until 

they were needed. But I knew of this | 
habit by a previous visit to the school, 
so when it came noon I announced that 
it was twelve o’clock and as soon as all 
books and slates were in the desks we 
would be dismissed for noon. Before 
they had time to realize that they were 
being reformed they had complied with 
the request and were merrily eating their 
dinners. The same rule was observed in 
the afternoon. So without making any 
‘*rule’’ for the purpose, the pupils were 
all observing one that is essential to good | 
school government. —JOHN W. SHAWVER, 








The | 
youthful mind can grasp the thought of | 








“Let 
All Sing”’ 











School Music Books 








Gritiaad Fazal Star Collection anata) 


Ou Fawn 


BIG VALUE 


It is just what you want, 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs 
Annie Laurie, 
The Dearest Spot, 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, 
Sweet Afton, Darling Neilie Gray, 





price be— 








Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book, 


Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs 


Schools, The contents comprises 88 titles among which are © 


Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,’ “Homesweet Home,” 
Tramp, Tramp,” 
$1.00 per dozen, 


Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, 
many others, 48 puges substantially bound, Price, 10c. 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, 
hook, The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15¢. 
also for special days, 
harmonious and pleasing. 


tains excellent selections for general use, 
and fullof life while the music is catchy, 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. 


many new books gotten out, 64 pages, manila covers. 


HAPPY DAYS. 


Price, 15¢. 





By JAMES D. VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of ‘Gems of Thouglit” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Hach of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,” ete, It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


$1.50 per Dozen. 
STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 
How to Make a Shoe; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; 
Somewhere Town ; 
There Was a Little Man; 
When You Drive a Nail.” 
your school work. Price, 
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15c. 





2 Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It contains the choicest and best collection 


The following are the titles of some of them: 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly, 
Flag of tue Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, 
America, Good Night Ladies, 
Old Black 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
There’s Music in the Air, 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others 

‘The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 


specially selected for use 
America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 


new and choice 
Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
$1.50 per dozen. 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES— Popular new song book, con 
The words are sensible, 
Price, 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
$1.50 per dozen, ° 


The Lively Little Pussy ; 
Seven Times One ; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said ; 
‘Tom The Piper’s Son; 
Just the books you want to enliven 
$1.50 per dozen, 


Lead Kindly Light, 
Sweet and 
Swanee River, 
Through the 
Flow Gently 
Rocked in 


just as good, 


Joe, Comin’ 


Former 


in the Chicago 
“Tenting on the Old 
“Yankee Doodle” and 


collection of Songs 


elevating 


15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Jack and jill; 
Snow Song; 
‘The Way to School; 
Two and One; 
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On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 





An Ideal Assistant for School Teachers. 


Can be safely carried in 
any position anywhere, 


FREE 


Liberal sup- 
ply of ink 
free with 
each order, 


Independent Safety Fountain Pen. 
All pure rubber and 14 kt. pens, Two lengths, 4 and 5 inches, 


No. 4 gold pen, £2.00, 


Postpaid. F.J.ULLRICH & CO., 


New idea cap locks pen when not in use, 
No, 202 with No, 2 gold pen, $1.50, 
AGENTS WANTED 


Impossible for it to leak, 
No. 205 with 


27 Thames St., New York. 





Make Shields 


sent prepaid to reliable 


$10.00 per 100. Work 
women Particulars 


at Home, 





Ohio. 


YouCanMake 0 $8 Os ‘LADIES 
ARR, 0810400, 


watson & 


gt for stamped envelope. 





Kurecka Co., Dept. 22, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Splendid Books for Little Money 


The following books, among the best of recent fiction, published at from $1.00 to $1.50 a copy, can now be 
obtained at the popular price of 45c per copy, postage 12¢ extra. 
This is a splendid opportunity to procure choice books for your own library or for Christmas or other-time gifts. 


Formerly sold at $1.00 to $1.50 per copy 
Our price 45c plus 12c for mailing 





Abner Daniel--Will N. Harben 
Abraham Lincoln, Boy and Man--Moryan 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 
Affair of Dishonor, An—Wm. DeMorgan 
Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson 
Angel of Forgiveness, The—Rosa N. Carey 
Angel of Pain, The—K. I’. Benson 
Arthur Bonnicastle—J. G. Holland 
At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Wilson 
At the Foot of the Rainbow—Gene Strat- 
ton Porter 
Audrey—Mary Johnston 
Awakening of Helena Richie—M. Deland 
Bar-20 Days—C. EF. Mulford 
Barriers Burned Away—E. P. Roe 
Barrier, The—Rex Beach 
Ben-Hur—Lew Wallace. 
Best Man, The—Harold McGrath 
Betrayal, The—E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon 
Blazed Trail, The—Stewart EK. White 
Blennerhasset—Charles F. Pidgin 
Blue Flower, The—Henry Van Dyke 
Bob Hampton of Placer—Randall Parrish 
Bolted Door, The—George Gibbs 
Bought and Paid For—Arthur Hornblow 
Bow of Orange Ribbon, The- A. E. Barr 
Brewster’s Millions—Geo, B. McCutcheon 
Broken Road, The—A. KE. W. Mason 
Call of the Wild, The—Jack London 
Call of the Blood, The—Robert Hichens 
Calling of Dan Matthews, The—Harold 
Bell Wright 
Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Hamlin 
Garland 
Cardigan—Robert W. Chambers 
Castaway, The—Hallie Erminie Rives 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon 
Cavalier, The—Geo. W. Cable 
Certain Rich Man, A~Wm. Allen White 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 
Chippendales, The—Robert Grant 
Chip of the Flying U—B. M. Powers 
Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen 
Circuit Rider, The—Edward Egyleston 
Circular Staircase, The—M. R. Rinehart 
Claude Duvall of ’95—F’. Hume 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Clever Betsy—Clara Louise Burnham 
Common Law, The—Robert W. Chambers 
Coniston—Winston Churchill 
Conquest of Canaan, The—B. Tarkington 
Court of Boyville, The—Stewart E. White 
Crisis, The—Winston Churchill 
Crossing, The—-Winston Churchill 
Danger Mark, The—R. W. Chambers 
Darrell of the Blessed Isles—I. Bacheller 
Daughter of a Magnate, The—Spearman 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott 
Day of the Dog, The--G. B. McCutcheon 
Diamond Master, The—Jacques Futrelle 
Diamonds Cut Paste—A. and E. Castle 
Divine Fire, The—May Sinclair 
Dixie Hart—Will N. Harben 
‘Doc’? Gordon—Mary Wilkins-Freeman 
Doctor, The—Ralph Connor 
Doctor Bryson—Frank H. Spearman 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Major 
D’ri and I—Irving Bacheller 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller 
Eleventh Hour, The—David Potter 
Elusive Isabel—Jacques Futrelle 
Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin 
Excuse Me—Rupert Hughes 
Fair God, The—Lew Wallace 
Faro Nell and her Friends—Alfred Henry 
Lewis . 
Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig— 
David Graham Phillips 
Felix—Robt. Hichens 
Fighting Chance, The—R. W. Chambers 
54-40 or Fight—Emerson Hough 
Firing Line, The—Robert W. Chambers 
For the Freedom of the Sea—C. T. Brady 
For a Maiden Brave—C. C. Hotchkiss 
Foreigners—Ralph Connor 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn—F. H. Smith 
Fortune Hunter—Louis Joseph Vance 
Forrest House—Mary J. Holmes 
Four Million—O. Henry 


And nearly 200 other tities at the same price. 
Send for our Book Catalog listing these together with hundreds of other Books for School and Private Libraries, Entertainment Books, etc. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 


| Freckles—Gene Stratton-Porter 

Fruit of the Tree—Edith Wharton 

Fruitful Vine, The—Robert Hichens 

Further Adventures of Quincy Adams 
Sawyer—C. F. Pidgin 

Game, The—Jack London 

Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston 

Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens 

Gay Lord Waring, The—H. Townley 

Gentleman from Indiana, The—Tarkington 

Gentleman of France, A—Stanley Weyman 

Gertrude Elliot’s Crucible—Mrs. George 
Sheldon Downs 

Girl from His Town, The—Marie VanVorst 

Girl of the Golden West, The—D. Belasco 

Girl of the Limberlost—Gene Stratton- 
Porter 

Glengarry School Days—Ralph Connor 

Gordon Keith—Thomas Nelson Page 

Goose Girl, The—H. McGrath 

Grain of Dust, The—David G. Phillips 

Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon 

Great God Success, The—D. G. Phillips 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold McGrath 

Half a Chance—I*. S. Isham 

Half a Rogue—Harold McGrath ‘ 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates—Mary 
Mapes Dodge 

Hearts and Masks—Harold McGrath 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives 

Héart of Jessy Laurie, The—Amelia Barr 

He Fell in Love with His Wife—H. P. Roe 

Heritage of the Desert, The—Zane Grey 

Hidden Water—Dane Coolidge 

High Hand—Jacques Futrelle 

His Sombre Rivals—E. P. Roe 

Honorable Peter Sterling, The—P. L. Ford 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—E. Egyleston 

Hound of the Baskervilles, The—Doyle 

House of a Thousand Candles, The— 
Meredith Nicholson 

House on Cherry Street—Amelia E. Barr 

House of the Whispering Pines—Anna K. 
Green 

Hugh Worthington—Mary J. Holmes 

Hungry Heart, The—David G. Phillips 

In Connection with the DeWilloughby 
Claim—Frances H. Burnett 

Indifference of Juliet, The—Richmond 

Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson 

Inner Shrine, The—Anonymous 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Michelson 

In the Palace of the King—I*. M. Crawford 

Iron Heel, The—Jack London 

Iron Woman, The—Margaret Deland 

Jane Cable—George B. McCutcheon 

Janice Meredith —Paul Leicester Ford 

John March, Southerner—Geo. W. Cable 

Katherine’s Sheaves—Mrs. Georgie Shel- 

don Downs 

Keith of the Border—Randall Parrish 

Kingdom of Slender Swords—Hallie Er- 

minie Rives 

Lady of Quality, A--Frances H. Burnett 

Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward 

Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed 

Leavenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green 

Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Little Knight of the X Bar B, The—Mary 
K. Maule 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—J. Fox 

Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie 

Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy 

Lords of High Decision, The—M. Nichol- 
son 

Maid of Old New York, A—Amelia E. Barr 

Maids of Paradise, The—Robert W. 
Chambers 

Making of Bobby Burnit, The—George 
Randolph Chester 

Man from Glengarry—Ralph Connor 

Mary Midthorne—Geo. Barr McCutcheon 

Nathan Burke—Mary S. Watts 

Nedra—George Barr McCutcheon 

Ne’er-Do-Well, The—Rex Beach 

New Chronicles of Rebecca—K. D. Wiggin 

One Woman, The—Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Opened Shutters—Clara Louise Burnham 

Options—O. Henry 

Opening a Chestnut Burr—E. P. Roe 

Out of the Primitive—Robert Ames Bennet 





Pardners—Rex Beach 


| Passing of the Third Floor Back— Jerome 

K. Jerome 

| Pathfinders of the West —Agnes C. Laut 

| Penelope’s Irish Bxperiences—Kate Douy- 

| las Wiggin 

| Penelope’s Progress—Kate D. Wigyin 

Port of Missing Men, The—M. Nicholson 

Potash and Perlmutter—Montague Glass 

Price of the Prairie, The—Margaret Hill 
McCarter 

Primadonna, The—I*. Marion Crawford 

Prince of India, The—Lew Wallace 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope 

Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston 

Prodigal Son, The - Hall Caine 

Prospector, The—Ralph Connor 

Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. IF. Pidgin 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—Kate I. 
Wiggin 

Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers 

Reconstructed Marriage, A—Amelia Barr 

Redemption of Kenneth Galt, The—Will N. 
Harben 

Red Pepper Burns—Grace S. Richmond 

Red Men and White—Owen Wister 

Red Rock—Thos. Nelson Page 

Red House on Rowan Street—k. Doubleday 

Right Princess, The—Clara L. Burnham 

Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker 

Robert Kimberly —Irank H. Spearman 

Rock of Chickamauga—Gen. aries King 

Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson 


The (From the Play)—John 
rray and M. M. Miller 
Satan Sanderson—Hallie Erminie Rives 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London | 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker | 
Second Generation, The—D. G. Phillips 
Shepherd of the Hills, The—H. B. Wright 
Shuttle, The—Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Silas Strong—Irving haciellor 
Silent Barrier, The—Louis Tracy 
Silent Places, The—Stewart E. White 
Silver Horde, The—Rex Beach 
Six-Cylinder Courtship, A—KE. 8. lield 
Sky Pilot—Ralph Connor 
Social Secretary David G. Phillips | 
Soldiers of Fortune—R. H. Davis 
Southerners, The--Cyrus Townsend Brady | 
Speckled Bird, The—Augusta kvans Wilson 
Spinner in the Sun, A—Myrtle Reed 
Splendid Hazard, A—Harold McGrath 
Spoilers, The—Rex Beach 
St. Elmo—Augusta Evans Wilson 
St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Strawberry Acres—Grace S. Richmond 
Story of My Life, Thé—Helen Keller 
Sweet Clover—Clara Louise Burnham 
Tales of Sherlock Holmes—Conan Doyle 
Taming of Red Butte Western, The—F'ran- | 
cis Lynde | 
That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett | 
That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B. Wright | 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Brady 
Three Acres and Liberty—Bolton Hall 
Thurston of Orchard Valley—H. Bindloss 
Tillie, A Mennonite Maid—H. R. Martin 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 
Told by Uncle Remus—Joel C. Harris 
Treasure of Heaven, The—Marie Corelli 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine—John Fox, Jr. 
Truxton King—Geo. Barr McCutcheon 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia—Eggleston 
Two Little Savages—K. Thompson Seton 
Up from Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister 
Warrens of Virginia, The—George Cary 
Eggleston 
Wayfarers, The—Mary Stewart Cutting 
Westerners, The—Stewart Edward White 
What’s-His-Name—Geo. B. McCutcheon 
When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major 
When Patty Went to College—J. Webster 
White Bang—Jack London 
Winning of Barbara Worth—Harold Bell 
right 
Winston of the Prairie—Harold Bindloss 
With Juliet in England—Grace S. Rich- 
mond 
Woman Ventures, A—D. G. Phillips 


Round Up, 
u 








Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the nay 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time, 
quired for publication, and omissions are fy 
quently necessary on account of limited sp | 
and the large number received, A remittanceg 
tencents with each question secures reply 
private letter, ‘Teachers who desire outliney 
for debates or essays will be accommodated jf 










they send one dollar. Home of 

All matter for this department should be aq EZWEAR 

dressed to P, S. Hallock, Post Office Box 3 a | Footwear 
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Wilmington, Del, 
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THE I. SIMC 


1, Why are some cities called “centers?” 5 
Whatis meant by a ‘Trunk Line?” 3. Name on 
east of the Mississippi and one west, and two o 
ov three cities through which they pass—44 
| Reader, Pennsylvania. 

1. They are so called because they are, 
literally, centers toward which and froy 
Which travel and traffic, and means 9ff 
travel and traffic, converge and diverge, 
Thus they become centers of population 
and trade. The great railroad and steam. 
ship lines concentrate at these cities, 4 
at New York, for example, which is , 
shipping point for all the world. 2. ‘The 
main line of a railway, or other route of 
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conveyance, isa trunk line. 3. The bef fivantage of 
example is the Grand Trunk System jf OFFER. Write 
Canada, consisting of one main line cop. 123 'Pestory t 
tinuous trom Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 

Prince Rupert, British Columbia, passing 

through Quebec and Winnipeg, and con BOOK 
necting with Montreal, Toronto, etc.,; by eceseas 
ineans Of its branches. In the United Hee 
States, a trunk line east of the M ississippi pessaue 






is the Pennsylvania R. R. from Ney 
York to Chicago, of which all the other 
parts of the Pennsylvania System (with 
a total mileaye of 11,503.76) are but 
branches. West of the Mississippi is the 
Northern Pacific R. R, a direct line from 
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ito that of the linoleum, and even les. 


Ashland, Wis., and St. Paul, Minn,, to 
Portland, Ore., Tacoma, Seattle, ani 
Suimas, Wash. 














Please work this example in full with explam 
tions for a child inthe cighth grade: The headd 
a fish isSinches long. ‘The tail is as long as the 
head and '4 the body, and the body is as longas 
the head andtail. What is the length of the fis? 

A Subscriber, 

Since the head is 8 inches long, and 
the tail equals the head and half the 
body, then 8 inches + half of body = 
tail; or, 16 inches + half of body = the 
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t 
opened with 
at 4% compe 














hody. Half of the body must therefor Write today 

be 16 inches, and the whole body, 39%] U.S. Savir 
‘inches. Length of fish consists of heal 
8 inches; tail == 8 inches + % ofp 
inches, or 24 inches; body= 32  inchies; 

total, 64 inches. Engrave 

‘ a strip inole S ft. wi y 2 

| sale ten sa . na pea suc ey My ener aa * Accepta 
by 13 ft., no allowanceebeing made for openings! 

If so, how? 2, A tree 150 ft. high breaks, and the ele ah 


top touches the ground at a distance of, 4o ft 
from base of tree. How high is the stump? Ex 
plain,— Raleigh, N. D. 


1. As this linoleum measures but 18 


Latest styles, 
Wedding Statio 
\, EDWARD HAR 
er et A 





sy. ft., it could not entirely cover a floot 


space of 169 sq. ft., except that the base 
board must reduce the floor surface to the 
amount of the additional square foot. I 
this be of & inch thickness, and 4 times 
13 ft. in length, it would measure 1); 
sq. ft. and would reduce the floor surfact 


$1 Per 


Mo! 





Laying the linoleum might then be dont 
by planning and piecing to make it fit ex 
actly. But it would be impossible tod 
this, on account of waste, if there wered 
pattern tobe matched. 2. By demonstré 
tion in geometry, the following rule’ 
found to apply to such problems as this: 
‘*From the square of the height subtract 
the square of the base, and divide tle 


is. 


EARN $25 to 
mand, Nolites 
show you how t 
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M, P, PLAYW!) 


difference by twice the height,’? This AMERI¢ 
the square of 4o, the base, subtractel I R40, 1545 Bre 
from the square of 150, the height, an ——__ 


divided by 300, twice the height, givé 
69 2% ft. the height of stump. 

1, Please give the history of the ‘Yule Log.” 
2. Give which verbs are correct inthe follow! 
sentences: (a) Books (is, are) a noun. (b) 


A PERM 


tan be secured by 
huts, We develop 
rere cash or 
i Nein four to ¢ 
nvestinent. Write 


committee (is, are) at variance on some points. 
(c) What sounds (has, have) each of the vowels! GORGIA PAPI 
(d) Three-fourths of the men (was, were) dit ssau St., 


charged. (e) A ball and socket (forms, form)? 
universal joint. (f) There (is, are) no data 
which it can be estimated,—An Iowa Subscribe 

1. Yule, the old name for Cliristimds, 
is derived from the ancient Norse nail 
for the winter solstice, and for the heathel 
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Teachers who need pianos are invite] ——__ 
to carefully read the splendid offer E 

the Williams Piano & Organ Compatl D 

on the second cover page of this 1sst@ Hi! ¥ Announc 

The Williams Company is one o mnonagy 4 3e 

old reliable concerns and the William i 159 Sun 
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Sensible Christmas Gifts 












™. Being Both Useful and Handsome 
‘x, _ They’re Enjoyed by Critical Women 
A 50 All Ribbon Trimmed 
Sent 
poet’, Felt Juliets 
Choice of black, wine, red, brown 
anddark grey, Madéofall wool 


felt, satin ribbon trim- 
~ med, medium height leather 





lome of hee!|, flexible belting leather 
-* EAR sole. Sizes 2 1 to 

“4 ole zep 2 a 
mar Widths D, E and EE. 


The worthy spirit of giving only practical presents at Christmas 
ims is amply exemplified in these pretty thouse slippers. 
We guarantee to fit perfectly or exchange for a new pair at any time 


f 107 handsome Ex ies and 
FREE CATALOG freasicciient biants, Write today: 















Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


turns night into day. Gives better light 







































Williams 


THEI. SIMON SHOE, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
———_ 


FREE 


To Try in Your Own Home aus 











electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
tone-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
fills Churches. _A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 


‘ABSOLUTELY 8 


OSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 

whom we can refer new customers, ‘ake 

advantage of our SPECIAL FREK TRIAL 

OFFER, Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CoO. 

723 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. § 


than gas, 











Contains hundre¢ ssignsand four 
bets, With it we send our catalogue of 
send 10c, silver or six 2-cent stamps. Addres 
LADIES ART CO,, 29 GAY BUILDING, ST, 


Pt TY PEWRITERS wikis 


Hl All the Standard Machines 4 to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
341.36 W, Lake Street, Chieago, Ill 


This Bank is under the supervis- 
4% ion of the United States Treasury 

Department so you may be sure 

that any funds you deposit in it 

are absolutely safe. Accounts 
opened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 4% compounded, semi-annually, 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
U.S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 
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Engraved Calling Cards 
Acceptable Christmas Gifts 


100 cards engraved in Script = $1.00 

100 cards engraved in Old English $2.00 
Tatest styles, finest quality, work guaranteed, 

Wedding Stationery samples sent upon request, 
\, EDWARD HARVEY & €CO., 3114 No, 9th St., Phila, Pa. 

















Month Buys This Visible 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less 
thin Agents’ Prices, Shipped on ap- 
proval, If you want to keep it, send 
44 a month. Our booklet is worth 
ng for because it tells you how 

to sive $411.50, It’s FREE. " 
Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 K 86 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
PICTURE 


nts Wanted scr: 


EARN $25 10 $100 for a single plot. Great de- 
mand, No literary excellence needed. We will 
show you how to write and sell. Join the ranks 
ofthose who are making handsome incomes. 
Send at once for FREE illustrated book on 
MP, PLAYWRITING.” 
AMERICAN AUTHORS ASS’N, 
R440, 1545 Broadway, New York 


A PERMANENT INCOME 


ean be secured by investing in the culture of pecan 
hits We develop your purchase to bearing for $250 
weacre, cash or Jnstallments. Property doubles in 
i Nein four to six years, You cannot lose on this 
vestments Write for booklet and particulars, agent. 
TEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECAN COMPANY 

Nassau St., NEW YORK CITY 


luikerchiefs for the Holidays 


Ladies One Cornered Embroid- 

Offering ered Swiss Mull Handker- 

thiefs, Six Different Beatavn: Put up in Hanidnone Te. 

apanese Basket, Makes Beautiful Gift, an ap- 

AID eone. Special Price, box of Six, $1.50 (PRE. 
) Write To.Day as Quantities are Limited, 

GUSTAVE W. COHEN & BROTHER 

4% Broadway, N.Y. C. 


a 
WEDDING Nuun 
: Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


best quality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM 
+ 100 VISITING CARDS, 50c. Write for samples 


159 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


festival held at that time in honor of the 
sun’s ‘‘wheeling or turning back in his 
path in the heavens.’’ Our Christmas 
greens are doubtless a relic of the sym- 
bols by which our heathen forefathers 
showed their faith in the power of the 
returning sun to clothe the earth again 
with verdure; and the burning of the 
Yule-log (or Yule-clog) testifies to their 
use of fire in their worship of the sun. 
2. (a) ‘‘Books is a noun’’ is correct ; for 
the name books, not the things them- 
selves, is all that is meant here, and as 
a name it is singular. (b) ‘*The com- 
mittee are at variance’’ is correct in this 
case, for the collective noun ‘‘commit- 
tee’’ is used in a plural sense to signify 
the individual members who differ in 
opinion. (c) ‘‘ What sounds has each of 
the vowels?’’ is the right form, since 
‘feach’’ refers to one only and its there- 
forg singular, requiring a singular verb. 
(d) ‘‘Three-fourths’’ is plural in idea, 
since it refers to the men who were dis- 
charged as so many distinct individuals 
and not asa single body. (e) Asasingle 
joint is formed by the ball and_ socket, 
those two parts are considered as a unit, 
and hence we say ‘‘a ball and socket 
forms a universal joint.’? (f) ‘‘Data,’’ 
the plural form of ‘‘datum,’* requires a 
plural verb; hence ‘‘There are no data’’ 
is the correct form. 

1. For how long is a second grade certificate 
good? 2, Explain what grades are good on re- 
newal, 3. How must a person be qualified to 
teach in Teachers’ Institute? 4. Can a person 
draw wages for one week at Chrristmas?—Lexing- 
ton, Neb, 

1. The published school laws of the 
States in many instances make no men- 
tion of the length of this period. Where 
it is mentioned, the time varies from one 
year, as in Nebraska, eighteen months in 
Colcrado, and two years in Georgia, Mis- 
souri, and other States, up to three years 
in Louisiana and West Virginia; but it 
seldom extends beyond two years. 2. In 
this matter also the laws are different in 
the different States, though as a general 
thing a renewal depends upon certain 
conditions. In some States the first grade 
certificate only is renewable, in others 
the first and second ; in some, all certifi- 
cates are invalid unless endorsed annually 
by the school committee; in one state, 
for example, the third yrade certificate 
may be renewed once, the second grade 
twice, and the first grade an indefinite 
number of times, under the required con- 
ditions. In the published laws of your 
State there is no mention of renewal. 3. 
To be so qualified, a person should be a 
well known educator, or a teacher of 
training and experience, or one who, 
having received the training of a teacher, 
has already proved his fitness to give in- 
struction or advice to other teachers. 4. 
According to the ‘‘law in its relation to 
the teacher’’ (see Normal Instructor for 
October, 1913), a teacher’s contract is 
‘*not subject to deductions from wages 
for observing the recognized holidays.’’ 
This would mean that a teacher is en- 
titled to salary for Christmas and New 
Year’s. Whether payment could be de- 
manded for the full week between would 
depend upon the contract agreement. 

Could you give the address where teachers can 
send and geta free exhibit of silk? It used to be 
in Normal Instructor.—H.$ , Millstone, N, J. 

The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, 
Mass., and Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, N. H., have furnished such ex- 
hibits, and we presume they still con- 
tinue to do so. 


1. How may lexplain to the class in fractions 
why the terms of the divisor are inverted in di- 
vision? 2. Please give the best plan for conduct- 
ing a coutest in speaking, for children of fifth 
and sixth grades, from twelve to sixteen years. 
3. Where may I secure a text book on domestic 
science?— Subscriber, North Carolina, 

1. By showing them that it is merely 
a short way of performing the division 
logically, by reducing the fractions to a 
common denominator and dividing the 
‘numerator of the dividend by the nu- 
merator of the divisor, thus: 7%4—-% 
7x3 2x8 21 16 5 

~ ae +>-=21--16=I-. But by 
8x3 ° 3x8 24° 24 16 ) 
the shorter process of multiplication the 
result is the same: 4-73; x} 7} 
1, 2. Although the ‘*best plan’? can 
never be found, the following is a yood 
test of ability, and may be conducted 
with fairness: Let every child make his 
own selection of poem or prose, meimo- 
rize the piece, and recite it as well as he 
can betore the assembled class at some 


special time appointed, The teacher and , 





pupils may then vote by ballot on the 
question who are the five best speakers, 
the five (or any other number preferred) 
that receive the highest number of votes 
being selected to take part in the com- 
ing contest, to which relatives and 
friends may be invited. The teacher 
may assist in‘ preparing pupils for this 
occasion; but the judges of the contests 
should be persons not belonging to the 
school. 3. Longmans, Green & Co., 443- 
449 Fourth Ave., New York, publish 
Longmau’s Household Science Reader, 
price 42 cents; also a Text Book of Do- 
mestic Science, by F. L. Paul, in two 
volumes, 75 cents each. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, publish 
a Domestic Science Manual by L. L. 
Wilson, price $1.00; also a Domestic 
Science Reader, 50 cents and 60 cents. 
Anything you might tell about the latter part 
of the life of Owen Kildare, author of “My 
Mamie Rose” would be appreciated,-- C.E.S. Ohio. 
Owen Frawley Kildare, journalist, 
author, New York ; born 1864, died 1911; 
educated in evening classes of public 
schools, Cooper Union lectures, private 
instruction, Y. M. C. A. courses after he 
was thirty; was newsboy in 1871; ‘‘ pug- 
ilist, professional athlete, soldier of 
fortune, fillibuster, manager of theatrical 
and sporting adventures,’’ 1880-94, then 
dock laborer, freight-handler, and truck 
driver; practical reformer in the slum 
districts, 1900; after events related in 
‘*My Mamie Rose,’’ contributor for Iler- 
ald, Press, Telegraph, World, etc., be- 
sides periodicals, and associate editor of 
Pearson’s Magazine; in Brazilian revo- 
lution, captain of marines in Brazilian 
navy, Republican side ; served as sergi. 
Legion des Etrangers, Algiers; in 1go1, 
general of army of Liberation in Vene- 
zuela, in unsuccessful revolution against 
Castro; afterward president of Kildare 
Publishing Co., and trustee or director 
of organizations for social betterment 
work; member of Reformed Church, in- 


dependent in politics; author of several | 


hooks besides plays,one of the latter being 
the dramatization of ‘‘My Mamie Rose.”’ 


A subscriber submits the following two prob- 
lems, with solutions, which he requests to have 
published: 1. The amount of a note of $600 at 
6le% interest, payable annually, is $1000.27; what 
isthe time? 2. The number of men in a side 
rank of a solid body of militia, is to the number 
in front as2to 3. Ifthe length and breadth be 
increased so as to number each 4 men more, the 
whole body will contain 2320 men; how many 
does it now contain?—B, M., Subscriber. 


Solutions, aiso contributed: 1. $1000.27 


—$o00=$400.27, amount interest at time of | 


settlement. $600 .06% 
terest for one year. $312 interest for 8 
years. $312+ 600 $912, amt.; also a 
new principal. Int. unpaid for (1-4+-2+3 
+4 | 5 | O+7 yr.) =28yr. $39X6}4% X28 
$70.98 ; $312-4-$70. 98=-$382.98 ; $400.27— 
$382.98=$17.29, int. yet to be made; $g12 
at 6%% for 1 yr. $59.28; $17.29: $59. 
28 -=.2916, no. of yr. 3mo., 15da,_ There- 
fore 8yr., 3mo,. I5da.- answer. Since 
the amount of interest due at the time of 
settlement was $400.27, it is evident that 
the note was paid after the end of the 
8th year, and before the end of the ninth. 
2. 2320—(4) 22304; 42304 (23) =18; 
or, 472304618; 182 36; 183 
54; 30<54=1944, no. of men, ans. 
Please analyze the following senteuce: 
stooped and when she stooped I saw her snatch 
her bonnet.’’—Subscriber, Nebraska. 
Compound-declarative sentence, of two 
independent clauses, or members, con- 
nected by ‘‘and.’’ First member, 
stooped,’’ a simple clause, consisting of 
subject and predicate unmodified. Sec- 
ond member complex, consisting of 
principal clause, ‘‘I saw her snatch her 
bonnet,’’ and dependent clause ‘‘ when 
she stooped.’’ Subject of principal 
clause ‘‘I;’’ predicate ‘‘saw;’’ object 


$39, simple in- 


‘ther;’’ objective complement, the infini- | 
**(to) snatch her bonnet,’’ | 


tive phrase 
‘*to’’ being understood, and ‘‘ bonnet’? 
being object of ‘‘snatch.’’ 


‘‘when,’’ consists of subject and predicate 
unmodified, and is used as adverbial 
modifier of ‘‘saw.’”’ 





When ""Y Murine Eye,Remedy 


NoSmarting—Feels Fine—Acts Quickly. 

Y Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
Oo ar Granulated Eyelids, Illustrated Book 

in each Package, MURINE is com- 

Ey e §& pounded by our Oculists—nota“Patent 
Medicine” but used in successful Physi- 

N d cians’ Practice for many years, Now 
e e dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Druggists at 25c-50¢ per bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-50c, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 
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‘* She | 


Dependent | 
clause, introduced by conjunctive adverb | 


LINDSTROM-SMITH CO. 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 
Dept.3269 
We also manufacture 
electric irons, elec- 
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Free Book 
Health» Beauty 








a pny . 

on the marvels of Vi- 
Post Yourself bration. Get the facts 
about the most marvelous health and beauty 
producing force the world has ever kuown, 
The coupon below, or a postal or letter, brings 
this free book prepaid. 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


the wonder working instrument which gives 
you your choice of the three greatest curative 
forces— Vibration, Galvanic and _ Faradic 
Electricity, completely explained in this book 
which we send you free. Tells how, by a few 
minutes’ daily use of this great instrument, 
you may relieve aches and pains and build 
up your strength so that disease cannot find 


a foothold, Health and Strength 


are free to those who know 
the wonders of Vibration, The 
free book explains. 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


This great outfit, that has 
been endorsed by medical sci- 
ence, gives you both Vibration 
and Galvanie and _ Faradie 
Electricity all at the same 
time or separately as you 

ish, complete electric 
Massage and Electric Medical 
Battery outfit. Don’t suffer 
any longer when you can have 
the three greatest known nat- 
ural curative agents constant- 
ly at your command. 





You can 
Relieve Pain, 
Stiffness and 

Weakness, 


make 
the body piump and 
build it up with thril- 


and you can 
ling, refreshing, vibrae 
tion and electricity. 
Just a few minutes’ 
use of this wonderful 
vibrator and the red 
blood tingles through 
your veins and arteries 
and you feel vigorous, 
strong and well, 





Vibration for indigestion 


Drugs always are dangerous to 
give to the baby. And yet baby 
often needs stimulation for a better 
circulation and a better digestions 
Nothing ever has been found which 
is the equal of vibration in treatin, 
baby. The worst case of 
relieved quickly by apply- 
ing the vibrator to e 
baby’s stomach, In every 
house where there is a 
baby or small child_ there 
should also be a White 
Cross Eicctric Viabrator, 








-, 





The White Cross 
Vibrator 
is fully Guaranteed 


This great instrument 
gives you thousands of 
: health-producing vi- 
brations| a minute, 
and Medical Electric- 
ity at the same time 
if you want it. No 
other vibrator can do 
this. Our vibra- 
tors run either on 
their own power- 
ful dry cells or 
may be attached 
to ordinary elec- 
tric lights, 


atiilok oe VIBRATION 
Great Reduced Price Offer 


Send the FREE COUPON 
Get full details of our great introductory 
offer. The price of our vibrators cut al- 
most in half, costing but a small 




























sum. Sign the coupon and learn about LINDSTROM- 
this extraordinary offer. Also get our SMITH CO. 

Free Book, “Health and Beauty.” 1100S. Wabash Av. 
You should have thls valuable book Dept.3269 Chicago 


anyway. Sign and mail the coupon fs r ; 

pase send your free 
Cees Hoow. book Health and Beauty 
and special reduced prict 
offer on the White Crose 
Electric Vibrator. 


Chicago 








My Electrical Dealer's Name is “an 
tovneneee 
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Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or ty pe- 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work, examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 

Price $1.00 and upward, 


Detroit : Dupligraph Co., 978 Vermont Ave., Detroit, Mich- 


100 COPIES * 


a 
<a 


“ — 


) 
TEN MINUTES ~ 


Hi 


+ 




















Buy School Entertainments 


From “The House That Helps’, a live concern 
which carries in stock their own publications 
and the ‘‘Best of the Rest” of other publishers, 
Operettas, Plays, Drills, Pantomimes and EKnter- 
tainments for . Special Days. Every teacher 
should use our “Dramatized Stories, Myths 
and Legends.” Paper 35 cents, cloth 50 cents, 
Can be used as areader from Fourth to E tighth 
grades and dt amatized in Schoolroom, 

Prompt attention and clean material 
two of our chief assets, 

A very helpful catalog sent Pree. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 


are 





Individual Name 


Pencils 
Stamped in 
GOLD 









Pencils 
in HAND- 
SOME BOX 25¢ 
Holly and Santa Claus Boxes 
for XMAS. Postage stamps accepted 


C. E. Damon, 4301 Park Ave.. New York 









OUR 1913 CATALOG 
Contains many new instruments, all 
new illustrations, lowest prices and 
valuable information of interest to every 
science instructor. Send us your name 
and address and we will send you a free 

copy. 









Sales Dep’t 
CuicaGo Apparatus Co., Cnicaco. ILL. 








DEPOSIT Pointrr 10c. 


Thousands of teachers and pupils are 
using this pencil sharpener and econ- 
sider it an indispensable article 
in the school room. It catches the 






chips, will not break the lead, 
waste the pencil, nor litter the floor. Has 
Catches adjustable razor steel blade that shaves 
The Chips \ 

likeaplane, It may he re-sharpened, A 
— ee real quarter's worth for 10 cents, Senda 
7 dine for sample. We'll guarantee you'll 
A not be disappointed, Special prices to 

‘ teachers in dozen lots 


SEARIGHT MPG. CO, L417 W. Columbia Street, Detroit, Mich. 





An Ideal Remembrance 


A beautiful sepia print of LeRolle’s Arrival of 
the Shepherds 22 X 28, plate size 13x 17, sent post 
paid for $1.00, in handecolor for $1.60, Kither 
framed, boxed, and delivered to express com- 
pany for $2.25 additional. Order carly. 

The National Art Supply Company, 
365 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C. 
ziving size and our 
ree trial offer, 





HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 
\ DUPLICATOR CO, 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


: Drills, Speal 
PLA YS? logues, eae Musical Pieces, Finger Plas, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. “Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. E very Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co, Dept. 58, Chicage 



























is rofita- 
Painting Portraits on Glass ji fra": 
fined occupation, No special training required, 
Tuition free, Enrollment fee one dollar, P. A. MIke 
LER, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 








‘ - | Carry Your Ink in Your Vest Pocket ! 


| Vulcan Ink Tablets 
“Make Writing a Pleasure’’ 
Any Color, 10¢ a Box, Postpaid 
3 months supply of ink In each box 
AGENTS WANTED 
acy : B. J. ULLRICH & CO, 
27 Thames Street, New York 


courses for 
i e ce Gov't. Exams. 
Unexcelled 


preparation, only $5.00, 50,000 Postmaster appointments 
Many other desirable poritions open. Bi e lesson, valuable illus- 
founat d sivil Be mrs »e catalog and full particulars FREE. Address, 


Civil Service Corres.School, Trenton, 














N. J. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Serious Expression of Dramatic Art 


(Continued from page 25) 


long and slim look to each figure. Over 
this were worn two white slips of cheese- 
cloth, each cut like the heavy cotton slip. 
The lengths varied, the longer one reach- 
ing half-way to the ankle. Neither was 
hemmed. At a distance the effect was 
that of a soft illusive garment. ‘The 
arms were bare but from shoulder to el- 
a streamer was bound which fell 
from that point free nearly to the ankle. 
Across the back a gathered cape of cheese- 
cloth was tastened which hung unhemmed 
to the floor. It was sprinkled with tiny 
artificial pink roses. The feet were clad 
in white stockings only. On the head 
was a close fitting cap of huge green 
leaves (artificial) the stems of which 
twined together and made a_ pixie-like 
point at the top. The hair was bound 
flatly and firmly upon the head, and ex- 
cept for the queen, who wore her long 
red curls loose, not a spear was in sight. 
I tried having them carry a fern or flower 
as a wand but it did not work out well 
Oberon and Titania were dressed 
like the rest except that they wore silver 
leaves for head-pieces and carried silver 


_ wands tipped with lilies. 





If your notion of how the people of 
Theseus’s court should look is a bit hazy, 
look at Abbey's prints illustrating this 
play. Be careful that all the colors 
blend and harmonize. The lovers have 
to vo together by opposites as well as in 
pairs, you recall, Bottom and his crew 
of ‘hard-handed’’ friends are easy. I 
used dull greys and browns. Kach man 
had a hood upon his shoulders, 

As to the setting---I used the stage and 
about half of the floor as well. Seats 
were removed, Real trees were cut in 
abundance and from a Japanese store we 
got artificial dogwood blossoms and caus- 
ed several surprised trees to burst into 
bloom. Ferns and vines, real and make- 
believe rocks were brougbtin. Far up 
stave center, I had a yrotto arranged. 
Here Titania slept. Kvery entrance was 
sereened so that it was invisible from the 
audience. People seemed to walk among 
trees, that was all. 

With even a limited switchboard,dainty 
lighting effects can be gained, Just use 
a little extra wire and a few tiny globes 
amony the ferns and branches, I used 
pink and green tissue paper over the 
globes. Your make-up 1s easily deter- 
mined by the size of your hall, brilliance 
of light used and nearness of audience to 
players. This one must attend to at dress 
rehearsal. ; 

Perhaps a word about programs will not 


come amiss. Have your material ready 
in time to allow the printer ease of 
mind. He likes to do artistic work as 


well as the rest of us. Asan Elizabethan 
plot is never quite simple, I like to give 
the outline of it in a paragraph upon the 
program. Ido not like to give the names 
of the people taking part. With a mod- 
erm play, that is different. It is not 
necessary in a Shakespearean drama 
offered by school people. Why can peo- 
ple not see the funny look of this: 
“Titania — fairy queen — Susie Simp- 
kins???’ Heaven defend I should be 
guilty of such an act! (No, my name 
was not at the bottom of the program.) 
The rehearsals mentioned do not in- 
clude all the work done by individuals 
in the cast. From first to last I give as 
much private drill as is possible. Every 
student must read his lines to me again 
and again that I may know he under- 
stands the words he utters. The techni- 
cal use of his voice is taught him. Much 


| work is sometimes necessary to overcome 
wrong habits. Impersonation is worked 
out in detail. 

The gymnasium and class in folk-danc- 
ing should not be neglected. There are 
special exercises in gesture which I give 
many individuals who are working in a 
play, that all movements made in charac- 
ter may be spontaneous, natural and beau- 
tiful. LI make him use his voice without 
bodily movement; also tell the whole 
story in pantomime. This last I fre- 
quently do with the entire cast, having 
them do the whole play with no words 
spoken, People who have been unable 
to wiggle a little finger learn in this way 
to act. And those who fidget and mave 
aimlessly learn to make definite gestures 


the plot. 

All this done, and I come to my 
most vital requisite. No ‘‘Midsumier- | 
night’s Dream’’ is possible where the 
actor, however young, does not in a meas- 
ure interpret his character, Physical 
appearance, responsiveness, good voice, 
aptitude for lines and business-—all are 
necessary. Yet without insight—I do 
not dodge the adjective spiritual—your 
play were better unattempted, The actor 
must see the state of consciousness of his 
character; he must feel with’ sympathy 
the life that character leads, or however 
well staged and carefully costumed the 
play is, it really fails because the actor 
has failed. No tricks of voice or gesture 
make up for the pulse beat in his heart. 
He must interpret the character in the 
play or he has offered sacrilege. 

We know that after Irving had been at 
infinite pains to create the theatric illu- 
sion wanted, had employed all his stage- 
cralt, his mind worked tirelessly to com- 
pass the environment of the character rep- 
resented, When the curtain rose, the 
inner life of that character was so much 
the yreat actor’s own for the time being, 
that 1t spoke so loud you hardly heard 
what Irving himself said. 


All this [ told my people. I know 
that it is true. I helped them as I could 
but made them work for this inner 


knowledge of the characters in hand by 
themselves. The result was that my 
Oberon had in his wide eyes a look that 
came only from feeling allied to an elf- 
king. He had been sympathetically an 
elf-king many days betore the dress re- 
hearsal. That look was utterly unself- 
conscious. So too was the poise of Ti- 
tania as she seemed to appear under a 
tree and stood for a second staring at the 
king. Her half sulky, half teasing, 
‘*What! jealous Oberon!’ had passed be- 
yond conscious calculation, Puck was 
an imp—alluring as a humming-bird. 
I speak of the fairies for they were the 
hardest characters to get in this particu- 
lar play. 

“What remarkable students!’ you say. 
You are wrong. Again and again I have 
seen ordinary everyday young people 
really interpret a part. Trust the student 
a little more. He usually can do it if 
he knows you will accept nothing else. 
This is the standard which is being set 
everywhere today by those who know 
that dramatic interpretation is an art. 

Now do you see that no member of 
that ‘‘Midsummer-night’s Dream’? cast, 
or of any similar cast, can give cold dull 
audience to a professional play? Nor can 
one live with the golden measures of an 
immortal poem ringing in his ears and 
be soothed or stirred by sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal. 








Books As Premiums :--. 


Instructor and Primary Plans, 


or CASH COMMISSIONS, as you 
are offered by us as a reward 


for securing subscriptions for Normal 


Orders can be easily secured from your teacher 


friends in your spare time and your library greatly increased with the premium 


books, ora nice sum earned if cash commission is preferred. 


Write today for 


samples and state whether you desire to work for premiums or cash commission. 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Supplementary Reading for 


the Five Cent books of The Instructor Literature Series. 
never used these books have no idea of their great value in the schoolroom. 


is provided in 


all of the Grades great variety in 


Teachers who have 
The 


price enables a bright fresh new book to be placed in the hands of the pupil fre- 
quently, and this is, of itself, an incentive to interest. 









when the pantomime alone must unfold 


last | 












f Teachers Are FY 


Leaders 


and sowe offer to teachers only 
The Calendar of Good Thought” 
for 1914 for 35c postpaid, instead 
of the widely advertised wpe of a 
All we wantis your if you 
like the Calendar, pee have @& 
always been the first to appreciate it PY 
It is the best and easiest a 
gift, a page for every week, a quo 
tion for every day, filled with the cat hii of 
the master minds of alltime. _It stimulates work, ine 
spires effort, and makes each day brighter. 
“The Calendar of Good Thought” 
is sent postpaid in a neat, strong box, for 35c (to teach: 
ers only). Complete, ready for mailing. $4 per 
doz, THE GARDBURNE 'CO., Suite 50, Aeolian Hall, New Voth 


jad Lor our Catalog of Belpful Christuwas Suggestions 
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Earn a Bracelet 


Write for our catalog telling you how you 
can secure a beautiful bracelet, free. 


A. & W. Jewelry Co., Dept. A. North Attleboro, Mass, 


_BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Rp. 
graving and Optics, th ssession of this knowledg 
— can ones lore t Write for our new Cats. 
ogue today. ST.LOU fhe ATAKING 5 

ST. LOUIS, Mo om 


ELEGTRIG incriantstweeaaracrstone ua 
Tree, Bicycleand Carriage Lights, Railways, Engines, Dynan, 
MOTION PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


Start YOU fn the Most Profitab] 
America with BIG ADVAN . Small adie ee busines i 
3cents. OHIO ELECTRIC ‘WORKS, D. 20, Cleveland, 0, 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method ee 6 way to prevent the hair frog 

vrowing again Masy. painless, harmless, N 

pouklet Free. Write to-day, 4 —— 
9. MAHLER, 42 2D MAHLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, RL 
































Unitarian Literature 


SENT FREE to anyone who will apply to oe 
W. F. Hodgkinson, 70 C hestnut St., Quincy, Mass, 


SPARE TIME MONEY 


Report local Information, Names, ete.tous 
Wecontrol valuable markets, ¢ ‘onfidentia, 
No canvassing. Big Pay. Enclose stamp, 
National Information Sales Co-BCK — Cineinnati, 6 

— white 


SUG A 100 Ibs. $125 — 


costs $6. e lsewhere—with Col 

Rice, Soap, ete, , allat big savi 
Sample and Catalog 10 cts. refunded on Ist order, ENTS. 
Kasy, quick profits. Credit. Act quick. Be first. Outfit 18¢ 
Globe Ass’ in, Dep't 124 Chicago. (Established 16 yn) 


e By my method you ge 

pec a ers the very best  founteis 

pen; a 25 year, 15 Jeweled 

Klgin Watch, and a new bien ird type writer withont 
cost to you, oe INVASSINE. For particulars addres 


I. M. COCHRAN, BOND, MISS. 
adi at home tor a large Phila, firm; 

Ladies to Sew good money; steady work} 0 
Canvassing j send stamped envelope for prices pid 
UNIVERSAL CO,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila, Pa 
Bot Musicians and those who wish to learnty 
play quickly without teacher, send address 

receive delightful news; also valuable present free, 

































































INLAND MUSIC CLUB, CHICAGO. 2802 Lake. 
and inventive ability 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘Patent Buyers” ant 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Fre 
A gents made $%.00 one afternoon. $10 
nd Bosworth $25.00 in two days, FREE pi 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 68 Main Street, Brooklyn, % ¥ 
ill your 
Eola ‘ iethion one don “=: ARDS 
z over bon. ty ive cnet cuttn s00 Cnaeetee® 
io, Expert t Penman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pt om Pb 
emma C@tc., ull for 4c. You will scream with laughter. quam 
N, NT ORM ORNUM MFG, CO,, 24-26 Vandewater Street, New York 
—— ad 
0 for blank book an 
sopepeuich. ek, TEEL DIRECTORY CO HURLEYVILLE, ME 
one year. The WHOLE THING for only ten 
ROBERTS & CO., 3247 WOOD ST., CHICAGO, We 
WE PAY *36 4! sat 
GEES IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept .44 ae 
times our famous “KNT 
Form Fitting petticoats assure good immediate, Pe 
> ly 
ary 3; grand holiday proposition. Prompt rep 
cures exclusive territory. No “dealer” competition 
y r lent. Send Ms 
POEM Wanted. Cash for good tale Chicas? 
EUROPE WITHOUT COST-—A few tours be 
which is worth while. Write to-day for plans 
programs. UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box D, Wilmington, Delaware. 
With 2 sets of — Fngraved 
100 Visiting Cards 5 Samples on woe 


Men of Ideas should write for. net 
RANDOLPH & €O,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, Df, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS, Carleton 
SAMPLES. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Uy crit 10c. T! 
High Grade Comic Post Cards 
" ‘The Looney Series.’”? Also a catalog 
of other ay post cards, novelties, 
coring 
YouCanMake $1000 jeri 
— Herel pase 4 
3 NICE POST CARDS {fet rc. 
n cent 
A WEEK on art 
5 conte, 
Representatives; whole or pa 
Wanted--(;:” 4 eK NITTO 
manent income, sells on sight ; experience unt 
SPELMAN & CO., 224 [Monroe St., Chicas 
to Inland Music House, Dept. R, Chiad 
to organizers of congenial groups. Fasc inating W aus a 
EDDINGS ,1420ten a) 
or Announcements 
R.N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave.» Philadelphit,? 
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School for the ‘‘Hand-Minded”’ 


“] Jike this school because I never 
could have learned anything, and Iam 
more use in the world.’’ This is the 
way a girl pupil in the Elementary In- 
dustrial School of Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
scribes her impressions of the new kind 
of school work, according to a_ bulletin 
syst issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

The Elementary Industrial School was 
established to give ‘‘hand-minded’’ boys 
and girls as good a chance as the ‘‘lan- 
guage-minded’’ have always had. Cleve- 
land was one of the first cities in the 
United States to make a distinction be- 
tween the two types of children—those 
who take to books and those who do 
not. In Cleveland, as in most American 
cities, about half the children have been 
Jeaving school in the sixth grade. The 
Cleveland school authorities saw that 
much of this waste was due to the at- 
tempt to force abstract intellectual effort 
on boys and girls whose interest was in 
doing things. The Klementary Indus- 
trial School was meant to ineet this situ- 
ation, To it boys and girls were ad- 
mitted if they were over 13 years of age 
and were two or more years behind their 
grade in school. 

In this school one-half of the time is 
devoted to English, mathematics, geog- 
raphiy-history—the two in close connec- 
tion--and to hygiene of a thoroughly 
practical character. The remaining 
periods are given to manual and indus- 
trial work—inecluding shopwork—to do- 
mestic economy and gymnasium prac- 
tice, A poll of the pupils showed that 
with the girls cooking and sewing were 
favorite subjects ; with the boys, mechan- 
ical drawing and woodworking. In otier 
schools of the same type which it is pro- 
posed to have in Cleveland, it is prob- 
able that the course will be extended to 
include a year or more of definitely vo- 
cational or trade school work, in prepara- 
tion for specific employment. 

The school has been successful, even 
in the face of adverse conditions. The 
enrollment has doubled in the past four 
years. Pupils who had long since lost 
interest in school work of any kind, 
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hoe some to the extent of being known as 
G “dullards and incorrigibles,’’? have be- 





come eager and alert, not only in the 











as well. 
In speaking of the Cleveland work, 
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hand subjects, but in the academic work | — 





with Prof. W. N. Hailmann, author of the 
» MISS. Burean’s bulletin, says; ‘‘The ordinary 
Ta im SHool was born among and tor the lan- 
ork; wm guage-minded, Intellectual and physi- 
ves wot cal culture—not manual self-expression 
__— fe aid economic insight—was its aim. The 
learnt MM industrial worker was practically ex 
vite Mg Cluded from it; he had no leisure for it, 
to time to engage in its play. This one- 
——— @ sidedness still clings to the school, and 
ability sy; A = , 
for,, ne itis hard to eradicate. ; 
ree lhe Cleveland Elementary Industrial | 
ton, 0 Shool may not offer the best general 
a solution, certainly not the only solution, 
10! of the problem ; but it does offer a_so- 
‘ MYM lution that lies in the right direction, 
owe done which is at least a promising 


beginning"? 


Interesting Innovation 
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is How would the boys and girls of your 
=f school like to have an examination and 
* lee allowed to look in the text book all 
Kew Wet Hf they pleased and after they had seen the 
——t Me wuestions? 

ELECTING . 

moe bat is the plan followed by the Board 
TOL of Education in Tehama County, Cali- 
wer fomia, During the term it sends out 
sod formal examinations to all the schools, 
gaziD givi . Pv . 
tan co ng the young folks about ten days 
a after seeing the questions. Then they 
caren hist Write, each independently, ot course, 
Ye am P feceiving no help in any way after 
-r the Witing begins. The results are sent 
nO It for the inspection of the board. 

inte, per What do you think of it?—Weslern 
meer Journal Of Hducation. 

npetition Fi s 
cago, B t 

cat § YOvernment Jobs Open 
. we #5.00 to $150.00 a month. Annual va- 
ing work ‘ations, Short hours. No ‘‘luy off’’ 
lans ao tls Post means thousands of postal 
t. PPOintments. “Pull’’ unnecessary. 
$2.51 iene eligible. Write immediately 
Qe: free list of positicns open. 

Bs INSTITUTE, Dept. A 92 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Inexpensive Christmas Gifts 


Teachers, do you realize how highly your pupils value a little remembrance from you at Christmas time, even though it may be 
only a card expressing your good wishes and good will? A trifling amount will give your pupils far more pleasure than most of you 
realize, and it will pay you big returns in the good will of your pupils, which is an exceedingly valuable asset of any teacher. At 


Christmas time the air is full of the spirit of good will manifested in the giving of little remembrances. 


If the teacher fails to remem- 


ber her pupils in this way, they are disappointed, and a disappointed school is not a good recommend for the teacher. 


For 25 years we have made a specialty of supplying teachers with inexpensive gifts for their pupils, and by buying and 


manufacturing them in immense quantities we are able to give far better values than the small dealer. 


This year we have many 


entirely new and exceptionally pretty and appropriate remembrances, some of which are described herewith, 


Dainty Gift BooKs 
at Half Price 

















_ White covers with flowers in natural colors and 
titles in gold, 4°/ x 6°/, 16 pages of heavy enameled 
paper, beautifully printed in colors and interspersed 
With flowers in natural colors, a revelation for beauty 
and economy in price, 

These are the Titles: Christmas Token, Christ- 
mas ‘Tide, Rose Leaves, Friendship Token, Pausics 
for Thougits, Violets to Greet You, Links of Memory, 
Greetings from Longfellow, Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts 
for Companions, 

Publishers price, 25e each 
Our price, postpaid, 12!': cents each. 


Beautiful Art Books, 
beautifully 
printed on heavy plate pu 


pages 5!, x 7%, 


ener | 


perin colors, in gold with 
i exquisite toral designs in 

hutural Colors accompany 
| iny the text, padded covers 
titles 
| oral desigus in gold and 


with and exquisite 





natural Colors, each imi 


Heat box, 


AA Guaden of 
. Cipse | 


on | ‘ Publisher's price, 
Lonyfttow 50c each, 
1 Qur price, postpaid, 


Padded Series 25c¢ each 


TITLES 

Under the Holly Bough, Flowers and Fruits from 
Riley, Buds aud Blossoms from Kugene Field, 
Laurels from Browning, Heartsease from Phillips 
srooks, Wild Flowers from Whittier, Rose Garlands 
from ‘Tennyson, Lilies of the Valley from Longfellow, 
Rosemary from Shakespeare, Violets from Lowell, 
Beautiful Words from the Bible, Holly Berries trom 


the Poets, 
(TX 
f/ \ 
hi ‘ 
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Christmas Hangers 


Jenutiful iniported cards, about 344 x 744 with ribbon 
hangers, appropriate Cliristinas verse, several desigus 
assorted, a Heat ornament for any room, the kind 
your pupils will pin up at home and prize highly and 


the price islow, 2 1-2¢ each. 





Kuvelopes 6¢ per dozen, 


John Wilcox 


Christmas Booklets 








Especially big values, finest imported booklets, 
about 3x 4inches, beautifully lithographed and em- 
bossed, four inside pages, tied with ribbon, large 
ussortment of designs, usually sell for considerably 
more than our price. Two different assortments, 28 
follows: 


Jeweled— Design on front page beautifully jeweled 
incolors, Ullustration above fails todo them justice. 
Ientirely new this season, Kachin anenvelope. We 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded, 





5c each, 


Without Jeweling—line assortment of beautiful 
booklets, each Iman envelope. 4¢ each. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKMARKS 

These Bookmarks are finely litho 
uraphed, 2x Ginches. 1 cent each. 
name printed 
for 2e extra, 


‘Teacher's 
quantity 
CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 
A book of 200 pages of choice rect 
tations and readings for Christmas, 

30 cents. 

CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS 

A choice collection of 35 Christmas 
Recitations, {0 cents, 
, oe pkey, of 25, 


Se pkey, of 25. 


on any 


Nims Seal 


Santa Chios Seal 





Nmias ‘Tags Se pky. of 6, 


Nrouws Labels, gummed, le pkey. 





Denuisou's best Paper Napkins for 
Christinas or any occasion, 7¢ a dozen, postpaid, 


Xmas Cards—'l'o cuclose in packages, Se pkg. of 8. 


Autumn Leaf Seals 
50, Special bargain. 


Natural colors, 5¢ pkg. of 


tyle, assorted de 


Xmas Stamps | lostave 
signs, book of 8O for 10¢. 


‘Christmas Postcards 


We have four particu 
larly fine assortments ¢ 

Velvet—Velvet towers, 
embossed, handcolored 
each in envelope, beautiful 
cards never sold for less 
than 5e each, our price, 3¢ 
each, 


Imported — lixtra fine 
imported post cards em 
hossed, usually sold for 


double) our price, big as 
sortinent of beautiful de 
signs ft te2¢ each, 25 or 
| . more tc each, 


mee Domestic—Finest cards 
Hewitt 


ai made in this cogmtry, ele 
| 5 
| ‘hain tea 


gaunt assortment of em 
bossed, ho cheap cards, Ie 
each, 25 for 15 cents. 
Watercolor Xmas Post Cards —!specially for col- 
oring by hand, beautiful desigus, 1¢ each. 
Agents can sell our cards at double our prices, 
money hack if not entirely satisfactory, Pupils can 
sell to schoolmates and others and carn spending 


ww ad 
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New Year Postcards 


Beuutiful New Year designs in same four assort- 
ment as Xmas Post Cards at same prices, 


Calendars 


Very pretty imported cards, assorted designs of 


| lowers with scripture motto, embossed, about 8 x 11, 





worth double the price. 5¢ each, 
Klegant large cut-out floral novelties, about 10x12, 
well worth 25c. Our Price, 15c¢. 


Small Calendar Pads. 2¢ each. 


Christmas Cards 








Special Bargain Series 2 


These consist of two cards, about 414 x 64, tied to- 
sether with ribbon, The front card has designs of 
flowers, scenery, ete., elegautly lithographed, with an 
appropriate Christmas greeting, The second card has 
an appropriate poem and is neatly printed in colors, 
Itisonly by making them in immense quantities that 
we are able to ofler them at 4 cents each, 


Por 50 cents additional we can add a card with the 
names Of pupils, teacher, date and place, on any sized 
order, This takes a specially beautiful Christmas 
Souvenir, 


Other Styles, Single Cards 


Series A 


SIQUS, 


embossed, assorted de 
iceach, 120 for $1. 
Series C — About 44% x 6, embossed assorted de- 
SiS. icc each, 80 for $1. 
Series E—Very pretty, 5 x7, embossed flowers and 
scenery, 2c each, 60 for $1. 
All goods sent postpaid on receipt of price, No 
free samples, Cutalog Free, 


About 34 x 5%, 


Don’t Forget to ask for our special catalogue of 
Silverware, Watches, Jewelry, Cut Glass, Silk Um- 
brellas, etc., if you wish anything in these tines, Big 
gest bargain of the season in solid Silver ‘Teaspoous 
made by the Gorham Co, of New York, pretty ‘ Port- 
land’’ pattern, 75 cts, each, $3.50 for six, marked if you 
wish, Money cheerfully refunded for unmarked 
spoons if bot more than satisfactory in every respect, 
Waltham Watches, 20-year gold filled case, open face, 
Men’s 18, l60r 12 size, and Ladies’ 6 size, for $10. 
Ladies’ small 0 size $9.50, by prepaid express, until 
Xmas. Men’s solid gold cufflinks, satin finish, Old 
English initial engraved if you wish, $3.50 pair, or gold 
filled at $1.00; ladies’ size solid gold $2.50, gold filled 
75 cts. to $1.25. Hull detatchable Handle Umbrellas, 
union silk, $2.50 to $10; extra quality pure silk, ster- 
ling silver Inlaid handles, worth $7.50, special at 

















| $5 by prepaid express. 


Order Early, in November if possible, as both mail 


| und express are delayed during the Xmas rush, 


Milford, N. Y. 





This Girl Is a Wonder 


You can make dollars and dollars selling 
Pure Fruit Candy ; so if you want more 
money than you ever possessed, write me, 
and I will help you start in business. I am 
glad to help others, who, like myself, need 
money. People say ‘‘the candy is the best 





they ever tasted’’,—therein lies the beauty | 
of the business. The candy is eaten imme- 
diately and more ordered. You don’t have to 
canvass; you sell right from your own home, | 
I made $12.00 the first day; so can you, | 
ISABELLE INEZ, | 
Block 309, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








Reach Your Ambition 


Don’t let lack of Personality keep you from attaining 
your proper place in the world. Knowledge is not 
power unless you know how to apply it, 
Many of the world’s most brilliant scholars 
fail ignominiously because they lack per- 
sonal magnetism and the quality of 
leadership, 

Daoud’s Course teaches you how to 
acquire a forceful personality that will 
enable you to dominate your surround- 
ings and be a leader instead of a fol- 
lower. It teaches you how tomake your 
natural abilities win you recognition and 
success, Whether your ambition lies in 
the social field or in the business world. 
The course is completely and interestingly 
described in our booklet “‘ Power of Per- 
sonality,”” Write for a copy. It’s PREE on request 


Daoud’s School, Dept. F, Washington, D.C. 














_A Beauty Bath Free 





To Introduce our fam- 
ous Reyal Bath Balm 
in every locality, Will send trial package absolutely 
free to any one Who has never used it, Yon don't know 
the real luxury of a bath till you've tried this wou- 
derful preparation, Makes you feel good all over, 
Beautifies the skin, Softens and whitens it. An orl- 
ental beauty secret. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, 
purifying. Write for Free package; also Free Beauty 
jook. Address ROYAL BALM CO., Box M., 
Little Falls, N. Y. , 


——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings 





100 invitations or announcements 
with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25. 2 for $1.50. 
Visiting—100 for SW cents, 5 for %5 cents 

ar S Professionkl—100 for 75 cents, for ik 
Business—100 for $1.00. 0 for 1% cents 

Send for samples and prices of on new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards 
Can not tell them from Steel Plate, Cost less 


than half. Address:- . 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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‘Reading in the Elementary 








P| 
Save ,$60.20'on;a Standard $100 Typewriter 








‘Sold'Direct~From Factory~on 30 Days Trial 








No typewriter is built better or stronger—no machine does better, 3 
faster or cleaner work than the Harris Visible. Yet our price is only $39.30 "3 

because we sei) direct from factory. We ask you to try a Harris alongside any "es 

other standard typewriter built. Be your own judge as to which is the better machine. 3 


If you like the Harris best 

you've saved $60.20. Itisa TARR I S y I SIBLE T Y E EWRI T ER 
standard size visible writer. , 
Has twenty-eight keys, eighty-four characters, two sets of shift keys, shift lock, release key, 
tabulator, back spacer, marginal release, 11-inch carriage, writes 9 inches wide, manifolds 
perfectly. Thirty days’ trial will convince vom, Wits today for our new free book. » 

af - ne Harris is sold for $39.80 cash, or on eas 
Book”Yof Fac ts F R E E terms which we will quote when we bear from 
sieaiae you. Don’t buy any typewriter at any price 

until you read our free book. _ It will prove to you conclusively.that the Harris Visible offers 
you the greatest dollar-for-dollar value obtainable in a really efficient typewriter that 
does everything any other standard machine can do, 

Please request Typewriter Book No.69P38 


= .SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
= CHICAGO, ILL. 


Regular size 
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shape 
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a 
through, 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAINS! 


WE ARE EQUIPPING OUR BIG CHICAGO STORE AND BRANCHES 
WITH THE HARRIS VISIBLE TYPEWRITER EXCLUSIVELY AND 
HAVE ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED (800) TYPEWRITERS OF VARIOUS 
STANDARD MAKES TO DISPOSE OF. 

These typewriters are second-hand. They have been used from a few months to 
three and one-half years. Instead of disposing of these to second-hand dealers, we 
Will sell them direct to users at the same price the dealer would pay. All these 800 
typewriters are in good operating condition and will be tested by our typewriter re- 
puir expert before shipping. If you can use one or more, write for our Second-Hand 
Typewriter Bargain List No. 69P47. At the prices we quote, they will be quickly sold. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 








The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is — in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 14% inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on. back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 
It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject: Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. ; ‘ 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








Schools 


(Continued from page 29) 


In the use of methods of comparison, 
considerable-time is saved,for two poems 
may be studied in this way in about the 
same time that is required for one. 

For example, Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Brook,’’ 
and Lanier’s ‘‘Song of the Chattahoo- 
chee’’ offer interesting opportunities for 
the use of methods of comparison. Like- 
wise Martin’s ‘‘Apple blossoms,’’ and 
Bryant’s ‘‘The Planting of the Apple 
Tree.’’ In that wonderful poem ‘‘To 
the Dandelion,’’ in which the poet cele- 
brates the color of the flower, Lowell 
says: 


‘*The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or 
time.’’ 


Wordsworth, in ‘‘The Daffodils,’’ a 
poem in which the author’s fancy is 
caught not alone by ihe color of the 
flower but also by its shape and motion, 
says: 

‘*They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.”’ 


While Trowbridge in ‘‘ Midwinter’ ex- 
presses a similar fancy in these words: 


‘*But in my inmost ear is heard 
The music of a holier bird.’’ 


In these and similar cases, the teacher 
will not fail to give children an oppor- 
tunity to choose among these expressions 
the one which they like best,— 

‘Byes in the heart ;’’ 
‘*The inward eye ;’’ 
“‘The inmost ear.’’ 

If children are really to know pieces, 
and their authors, they must by some 
such simple device come to know them 
in avery intimate kind of way. And 
comparison is one of the ways whereby 
this may be accomplished. 





Directions for Using the Full 
Page Drawings 
By Martha Feller King 


CHRISTMAS STATIONERY 
(Page 17) . 

Some of the designs suggested for 
Christmas stationery have been planned 
simple enough so that the children can 
reproduce them by free cuttings. The 
Christmas tree, Christmas candle and 
holly design would he attractive devel- 
oped in this way. The design might be 
cut from red or green paper ; 1n the holly 
design both colors would be used. If 
untinted paper is supplied, let the chil- 
dren tint paper with cravons or water 
color. Mount the cuttings on 6 by g 
inch sheets of cream or gray manila 
paper, on which the Christmas letters 
will be written later. 

An envelope may be opened and used 
fora pattern, and the design cut and 
pasted in the same way. 

The other designs suggested may be 
drawn by, the children and colored with 
crayon or water color; or the designs 
may be duplicated by means of the hec- 
tograph and then colored by the chil- 
dren. In either case the designs would 
be used upon both paper and envelopes, 
which would be kept uniform in design 
and color. 

With the three envelope designs show- 
ing a cut-out design on the flap, a plain 
paper should be used, similar in color to 
the envelope. 


HOW TO MAKE THE HANSOM CAB 
(Page 23) 

Carefully make two tracings of the 
sides of the cab, planning so that the 
grain of the wood runs from top to bot- 
tom. Make two tracings of the horse, 
shafts and wheels, with the grain of thie 
wood running from front to back. Only 
one tracing of each of the other pieces 
will be required. 

After the different parts are sawed from 
the wood, drill the quarter-inch holes 
designated ‘in the horse, shafts, projec- 
tions of the sides, and centers of the 
wheels. Dash lines are drawn in the 
side of the cab to designate where the 
different parts are to be tacked. The 
shafts are tacked on the outside of the 
sides of the cab and extend back to the 
point designated by the dash line. 

In making the horse, the most practi- 
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Regents’ 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


tions are ndded alter each examination, 


in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 





AMINATIONS, 
Question and Answer Books in 
. Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Goy, 


Amer. History Chemistry Botany 





age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 
kiud we enclose an answer book free, 











Address all orders to 








| PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


The questions asked by the Regents of N, y, 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and fo 


The questions are grouped by topics making 


Algebra Drawing Geometry ° 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 


With an order for a dozen or more of one 


kind for your school. You can veturn any 
not wanted and remit for the others when yf inches, 


W.Hazleton Smith, [17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y, 
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‘Fhe only books 8 the new 
y books up to date, as the new que. and the pr 


the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS Usp ( 
with the LATE EXAMINATION pa, 
PERS at the end of the books, 
Used for review work in nearly every | 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schooj The hat 


made from 
and decora 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS, im bands of d 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX. Ona 1% 
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disposed of. They will cost your pupils only hand, poins 
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and leaves, 
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seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this 


most ©: f 1 
grade examinations during the past five years; also 


and many suggestions for both students and teach 


No class or teacher ¢an afford to be without it, 
Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


A New Mental Arithmeti 


By C, 8, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High Sehod 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled 
meet the need for special mental work in_the sin 


thoroughly need have no fear of mental! tests in apy 
aminations. Teachers who use the book will be s 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examp 
to a their regular class-work, It coni 
the mental examples given in the New Yq 


taken from special tests given by district superinw 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficie 
of different classes. It contains tables, rules, analy 







| Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, ¥, 
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the drawing. 
Crease to f 
Paste the | 
sheets thick. 





ask, What answers to require, 


Drawing by studying this book, The book is 


trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 


the use of teachers preparing for examinat 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawin 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 4 
to day. Whatto have pupils do, What questionsy 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils. bell 
provided with models which can be prepared by th 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the hoot 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an_exa:nination i 


stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and ll 


nay We have just added a chapter on Color to thi 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page lt 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. 4 


dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca 5t, 
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doz. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizasera Merrick Knrrr, B. 5. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEET: 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
E PHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
5 A SHEET: fl 

Size of sheet, 34,x5—Colored, Illustrated with fu 
rections for using each set, and adapted to allé' 
of school work, 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no ™ 


Special Offer 











five complete sets, postpaid, upon rece! 
50 cents in stamps. 
One From Many. 


“The Busy Work Series are just W are 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The rere 
excellent and [ shall do some splendid work [0 


lowa, .Address, W. HAZLETON Smit 





Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a. recotd 
the standing of your pupils for each review dim 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupils 
whole year. ‘They are arranged for the signature 
the parents each month. Size of each Fg x4 inche 


Price 10c per dozen 3 3 doz. 25c, Send lc for han 


To introduce this work we will send 


hat people a 









selling them in Iowa.” PRIN. O, A. COLL af 
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cal plan is to saw three small circles from 
the | quartet-inch basswood and glue 
them in place between thie necks, the 
packs and the haunches, ‘These supports 
tend to hold the two sides of the body in 
) position, and help it to stand steadily. 
Insert a five-inch length of quarter- 
inch dowel rod through the holes drilled 
in the sides and glue the_ wheels in 
Jace, after inserting a brad in the rod 
‘ust inside each point where it enters 










Sat M™ ile side of the cab. A four-inch length 
MAS i of dowel rod is inserted through thie 
UE horse, then glued in place in the shafts, 
Bog i and the problem is completed. 
tse | CHRISTMAS BOXES 
PAs | (Page 31) 
bd ae The hanging gift box, Figure I, is 
IM made from gray green construction paper 
id and decorated with a cut-out motit and 
NTS, pands of darker green and red. : 
E EX. On a 73% inch by 11-inch piece of gray 
green paper lay off on a long edge mar- 
glish ginal lines 34 inches from each edge. 
if Connect these points with the center 
ad point of the opposite 11-inch edge. 
” Latin From one short edge draw a line parallel 
Gov. MM to and half an inch distant from the 
~ nearest line, to form a fold. Crease 
h post. ME along the lines drawn and paste the fold. 
Cut a strip of darker green paper tliree- 
of on TM ixteenths of an inch and paste around 
of cach Iam the top of the the box as a decoration, 
vn aie Prepare three panels of red paper 2. by 
wher I inches. From each of these cut, free- 
ls. only hand, poinsettias, and paste on the sides 
mon ag of the box as a decoration. In the same 
iubjects. am WAY prepare panels of the darker green 
' paper 2 by 234 inches and cut, the stem 
10, NY. and leaves, in one piece. d aste and add 
“Hl to the poinsettia blossoms. A_ strip of 






darker green paper 6 by 4 inch pasted to 
the center of one edge, forms a loop by 
which the basket hangs. 

For the oblong gift box, Figure 2, lay off 
apattern on a sheet of gray manila paper 
8% by g inches, as follows: 

On the 8-inch side, set off a half-inch 
margin. Set off the remaining space in 
2inch divisions. On the g-inci edge 
set off 2-inch divisions from opposite 
corners, 

Cut off 2 by '-inch strips on the two 
ends, then cut the ends as designated in 
the drawing. 

Crease to form a box with square ends, 

Paste the bottom, which will be four 
sheets thick. 

Cut a strip of red paper g inches by '¥ 
inch, On two opposite edges cut a slit 
and insert the red paper strip, pasting on 
the inside, 

For the top of the box fold two oppo- 
site edges over each other. Make a 
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edges, as shown in the drawing. 

Cut two strips of Y-inch red paper, 
and paste around the top and the bottom 
of the box as decoration. 

Prepare four panels of red paper, each 
1% by 3% inches. From each of these 
cut freehand toy shapes and paste on the 
sides of the box. 

For the holly gift box, Figure 3, on 
an 8-inch square of gray green paper lay 
off marginal lines 2 inches from each 
tdge. Cut and paste to form the lid of 
the box, 
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a eed For the bottom of the box prepare a 
one pup Paper 73f inches square and proceed in 





ignature OM the same way. 






1, x4 inet , my 
for sa For the triangular holly gift box, 
MITH, MM Figure 4, on asheet of gray manila paper 





construct a circle having a radius of 4% 
Inches, Lay off the diameter of the 
title on the circumference. Connect 
hese points, securing an equilateral tri- 
mgle having 814 -inch sides. 

On each edge lay off marginal lines 
Winches from each corner, and fold 
‘long these lines, getting the sides of 
the box, 







Ih 


Series. 
B. S. 










; lay off points 24% inches from each 
vith fall ‘omer, and connect by lines to the inter- 
to all “lion of the marginal lines. Fold, 






ts forming the corners of the box. 
When pasted, this will give a triangular 
lx having sides 14/ inches deep and 4% 
inches long, 

Form the bottom of the box in the 
‘me way, starting with @ circle having 
‘ndius of 4, inches. By folding, bisect 
tangles of a 3% inch equilateral triangle 
ark green paper. Cut a unit, using 
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people Yleaves and berries as a moiif. 
ae) Omplete the decoration by bands of 





Mand red paper used as a border 
bos” the lower edge of the sides of the 
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tongue and slit opening of the other two | 
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Seasonable Entertainment Books 


Allthe Holidays, By Clara 
J. Denton. Eorall grades, The 
book contains 89 dialogs, exer- 
cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 
Year’s, Liygcoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s, Washington's Birth- 





day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 


July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, The material is all new— 
some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author. 

Contents: The Minute Men, for 

10 boys ; Making the Best of 

Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys, 

Tongues in Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 

children; Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; In 

Hfonor of Thanksgiving, 21 girlsand 12 boys; Hang- 

ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys ; What Christ- 

mas Means, 6 giris; etc. 201 pages. 25 cents, 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays, America’s fore- 
most writers of School Plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade, 25 cents, 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung as soloor chorus, 25 cents, 

Christmas atthe Cross Roads. A humorous Christ- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Eliza- 
beth F, Guptill. A rural play of unusual strength, 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara- 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 7 
males, 12 females, One hour, 25 cents. 

Christmas at the Pole. An operetta for big and 
little, by Edna Randolph Worrell. For the entire 
school or a select few. Characters: Uncle Sam, 
Santa, Twin Explorers, Students (any number), 
The Nations (any number), Esquimaux (any num- 
ber). Anideal up-to.date production, The text is 
a lively combination of happy thoughts and pleas- 
ant surprises, The music is fascinating and en- 
chanting, Words and music complete, 40 cents, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner, A humorous play 
forchildren and young folks, Represents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ- 
mas entertainment, Easy to prepure; only one 
scene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and any number can be used, 15 cents, 

Christmas Bell Drill. By Lily Wood Moose, 12 
girls, 12 boys, Suitable forany occasion by chang- 
ing name and decorations, 25 cents. 


Christmas Budget. “The Christmas Alphabet” for 
26 children; seven Christmas tableaux and “The 
Christmas March,’ a spectacular performance. 
15 cents, 

Christmas Celebrations. Edited by Jos. C. Sinde- 
lar, With much original matter by Clara J, Denton, 
Marie Irish and Laura R. Smith. Tilustrated. The 
matter in this book is nearly allnew, It is by far 
the largest, choicest and best arranged collection 
for Christmas published, Three parts: Primary, 
Interniediate, and Higher, and contains 72 recita- 
tions, 11 dialogues and exercises, 2 acrostics, 3 drills, 
Ssongs,4 tableaux, and 33 quotations. Contents: 
tecitations, 29 primary, 26 intermediate, 17 higher; 
Quotations, 16 primary, 9 intermediate, 8 higher; 
Drills, Evergreen Drill, Stocking Drill, Waiting for 
Santa Drill; Tableaux, 4 for all grades ;Songs, | new 
with music, 2 to old tunes—primary, | new with 
music, 2 to old tunes— intermediate, | new with 
music, 1 to old tune—higher, 160 pages, Paper, 
Price, 25 cents, 

Christmas Collation, The. An up-to-date collection 
ot the choicest original aud selected recitations, dia- 
logs, plays, songs and other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for the Christmas program, 
forall ages, 25 cents, 

















| Christmas Dialogs and Plays. A superb new col- 


lection of strictly original dialogs and plays, all ex- 
pressly for Christmas, Written by the most success- 
ful authors, such as Jean Halifax, Faith Dennison 
and Catherine) Wentworth Rothsay. Original, 
clever, appropriate, delightful. 25 ceuts. 

Christmas Dream, A. Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever 
antics, Requirements easy. 5 boys, 5 girls. 15 cents, 

Christmas for All Nations, Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. The textisin rhyme, Suitable for a 
Sunday School or Missionary entertainment, 7 
boys and 8 girls, 15 cents, 

Christmas at Santa Claus’ House. A _ play for 
young people, by Elizabeth PF. Guptill, By means 
of an airship some children visit Santa, and see all 
the wonders of his land, Full of the liveliest hap- 
penings and interesting occurrences, Will prove 
most delightful, 8 male, 14 female characters, 25 cts, 

Christmas Joke, A. By Elizabeth F. Guptill. A 
play for 12 male and 12 female characters. May be 
given by children, or as a burlesque by grown 
people, Santa trims a Christmas tree for Mother 
Gioose’s children, and Jack changes the labels. The 
esrult is indescribably fuuny. The entire play is in 
rhyme of the catchiest sort. The humor is intense 
Every momentisaclimax, 25 cents, 

Christmas Star March and Drill, Various figures 
of fancy marches, and a captivating drill. Superbly 
brilliant. For 16o0r24 girls, Kasy to give, pictur- 
esque in effect, Diagrams and full explanations 
given. Exceedingly effective in execution ; sure to 
delight. 15 cents, 

Christmas Surprise Drill, 
A novel number for your entertainment, 
even number of Children, 15 cents, 

Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas. Av operetta for in- 
termediate grades by Effie Louise Koogle. Spicy 
and lively dialogue, A perfect production, easily 
learned. No scenery or costumes necessary, 4 
hoys, 4 girls in speaking part, as many more as de- 
sired in house party and chorus, 45 min, 25 cents. 

. Days We Celebrate, The. 

By Marie Irish. A new and 

original book, By a popular 

author, whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 

Bright dialogues, clever en- 

tertainments, fine recitations 

and charming drills, [n- 

cludes all the holidays, with 

an especially fine list tor 

Christmas, Contents: 57 

pieces under the following 

heads: New Year’s Day, 

Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 

entine’s Day, Washington’s 

Birthday, kaster, Arbor 

Day, Decoration Day, Flag 

Day, Fourth of July, Labor 

Day, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, 


By Harriette Wilbur. 
For any 











Dolls’ Symposium. The A most unique and capti- 
vating play for children, By Elizabeth i, Guptill. 
It combines spicy dialog, fascinating drills, clever 
burlesque, entrancing songs and cunning anties, 
The children impersonate the dolls and do the most 
amusing stunts, As a surprising funmaker this play 
is unequalled, For any number from 16 to 50, From 
30 minutes to 1's hour, as desired, 25 cents, 

Festive Songs for Little Singers. By Elizabeth 
Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt, With ae- 
tions. A new melody for each song, and familiar 
airs suggested for those who prefer, 25 cents, 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises, Original reci- 
tations, songs, class exercises, ete. Separate pro- 
gram foreach grade, 15 cents, 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises. 
Sitler. Choicest quotations from 
clever recitations, unique exercises, ete. Full of 
good things, 15cents, 

Fin de Siecle Lincoln's Birthday Exercises. 
For allgrades, Practical and instructive, but de- 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln's epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and Class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day, 15 cents, 


By Miss Anna 
noted authors, 


Fin de Siecle Washington's Birthday Exer- 
cises. For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Recitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, aud other 
features, 


15 cents, 

Good Things for Christ- 
mas. By Marie Trish, The 
book is filled with new and 
original material for Christ- 
mas, suitable forallages, It 
is undoubtedly one of the 
best Christmas Entertain- 
ment Books on the market, 
It contains 29 exceedingly 
clever Recitations and Mon- 
ologues,and 22 Exercises, Di- 
alogues, Drills, Tableaux, 
and Scenic Readings, One 
plece, “The Coming of 
Santa Claus,’ a Christmas 
tree dialogue and exercise, is 
worth the price of the book, 
25 cents, 

Guptill’s Original Christmas Recitations, This 
isa very select collection of meritorious and de- 
lightful pieces. 15 cents. 

Guptill’s Original Christmas Dialogs, By Fliza- 
beth F, Guptill, For children ofall ages. 25 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill. A spectacular entertain- 
ment for Washington's Birthday, for either 16 or 24 
boys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The, A colonial society play 
for any occasion, in which Washington’s social life, 
sterling manhood and Courteous manners are por- 
trayed. In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
Plantation style, Lively with old plantation melo- 
dies. By Effie Louise Koogle. For grammar grades 
oradults. Fourscenes, 8 boys and 8 girls, or more 
will be better, 1°4 hours, 25 cents, 

Help-U Christmas Collection. Contains Dia- 
logues : The Speeder, The Fairies’ Son, Grandpa’s 
Xmas Stocking, Santa’s Slowaways, Santa Claus Jr., 
Poor Papa’s Xmas Neckties, The Littlest Boy, 
Drills and Exercises: A Xmas Morning Tragedy, 
A Mother Goose Xmas Exercise, and other Mxer- 
cises and Recitations, Aside trom other songs this 
collection contains The Ladies’ Home Journal prize 


, 











song, “When Good Old Kriss Comes ’Round, by 
H.C. Kidridge, 25 cents, 
Help-U Washingtonand Lincoln Collection, Dia 


logues: The Flag of Washington, he [mitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, All Because Ile Could 
Not Tella Lie. And plenty of good drills, Mxer- 
cises, Recitations, ete, 25 cents, 

Holidays’ (i ival,The, A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented. Mach has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus for each day. 
The tunes are familiar, Time 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

Home-Made Santa Claus, A, bor children from 
Stol5 years, Ten speaking parts; can use larger 
number, Time 80 minutes, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors, and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome soug, ‘This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, The children wouder how cordial {the 
welcome would be if audience aud actors exchanged 
places. Vor any number of children, 25 certs, 

In Santa Claus Land, Cliristinas play for children, 
in four scenes, Introduces Santa Claus, his wife 
and baby, the Fairies and Brownies, For children 
of allages, 10 muale,12 femule, 1 hour, 25 cents. 

Jast After Christmas Dinner. By Eilie Louise 
Koogle, charming Christmas song. Solo for 
boy or girl or chorus for any number of children, 
25 cents. 

Kick for Old St. Nick, A, A jolly new Christmas 
song clamoring tor the rights of a much-abused Old 
St. Nick, A buneh of fresh ideas set to bright, 
catchy music, Solo for boy, girl, Old St. Nick, 











ora chorus for children, 
Louise Koogle, 25 cents, 

Kris Kringle’s Minstrels. By Etlie Louise Koogle, 
The “totally different” Christmas entertainment. 
Add to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
the distinction of having “His Royal Nibs” as Inter- 
locutor, with equally unique personalties as End 
Men,endow them witha program flashing with fun, 
brilliant with beauty, enlivening With song and 
teeming with specialties, and you have a scream of 
delight from start to finish, The most novel noy- 
elly ofthe age. 25 cents, 

Kris Kringle Jingles, By Eflie Louise Koogle. 
Songs of the Christmas time for old and young, A 
versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ 
Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 
Tide, many old favorites aimost forgotten, ete, 
Solosand choruses, 25 cents, $2.50 a dozen, 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party. A charming little play for any num- 
ber boys and girls, but five of each wequired, A 
glimpse of Washington’s home life In childhood 
days. Written by Efiie Louise Koogle. Two scenes, 
30 minutes. 15 cents, 

Night Before Christmas, The—An interesting drama 
by Alice fk. Allen, with a most absorbing plot. Con- 
tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt. An excel- 
lent entertainment for Grammar or High Schools, 
or for mixed grades. 8 boysand 6 girls, with more 
if desired. ‘Time, 45 minutes, 25 cents, 

Pearl's Christmas. Original, pleasing and interest- 
ing Christmas dialog with an excellent moral, for 
3boysand 4girls. 5 cents, 

Santa in Southland, A new Idea in Christmas 
cantata, Little costuming; music in one ‘or two 
parts andeasy. Day or Sunday schools, 25 cents. 

Soldiers of Saint Nick, The, A Christmas cam- 
paign song for Kriss Kringle Brigade. 25 cents, 

Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle Made 
a Convert. A_ Christmas operetta. Brilliant 
music and full of life. 25 minutes, 15 cents, 

Song of the Hatchet, The, A humorous song for 
Washington’s Birthday, by Archibald Humboldt, 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, also 
humorously — amoral, The range is sulted to 
children’s voices; the music pleasing, 25 cents, 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League, 
‘Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the characters 
are Uucle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
anda chorus, Inthe latter there areé boys and7 
girls(Grammar or High School), Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining, Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective, 15 cents. 

Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. By 
Clara J, Denton, Marie Trish, Laura Kk, Smith and 
others, New, original, bright and clever Christmas 
dialogues and plays for children of all ages. Di- 
vided into three parts: Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher, there being about an equal number of plays, 
Four or five of the dialogues arein verse and a few 
ofthe playscontain music, 175 pages, 30 cents. 

The Toys’ Rebellion, The tamous little operetta 
which captured the First Prize awarded by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the best Christmas play 
for children, Fqually as bright and captivating as 
“Krisin Japan,” “Runaway Bear,” “Christmas at 
the Pole,” ete., by the same author, Fdna Randolph 
Worrell, Characters: The toys (IL small children), 
6or more boys and girls, IL to 14 years old, and Kris 
Kringle. Price, 25 cents. 

Twentieth Century Christmas Exercises, The. 
Contains a diversified profusion of new and original 
material for the schoolroom Christmas entertain 
ment. Forall grades, 15 cents, 

Washington Celebration at Riverside, The. 
A “coutinuous performance’ or play, introductag 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter 
tulument,or the several features may be used it 
dependently, Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several uew 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents, 

Washington Guards and Ladies ot Hener. 
The, Drill and cantata made 80 easy that almost 
any school can give it, Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 wirls, though fewer willanswer, 15 cents, 

Wood Fairies, The. An Arbor Day entertainment, 
Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies, and a 
number of pupils, A bright and pleasing enter- 
tainment. 15 cents, 

Wonderful ChristmasTelescope, The, By H.C, Hld- 
ridge, A delightful Christmas entertainment for 4 
girls, and 2boys, Others for tableaux, Aunt June 
invents a telescope through which the children are 
enabled to see the scenés connected with the birth of 
Christ. These are *dipleted through Tableaux, 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended, 15 cts. 


Yuletide Entertainments, Hy Ellen M, Willard, 
This book in play, pantominres, dialogues, songs, 
tableaux, drills, marches, monologues and recita- 
tious has been prepared for setting forth the Christ- 
mas season, While the needs of adults have not 
been forgotten, those of children have been most 
largely remembered, The matter is all new and 
original, by an author who from long experience 
knows What is wanted for such entertainments, 
what young people can dosuccessfully and what will 
please an audience, Full deseriptions with numer- 
ous diagrams and illustrations, 25 cents, 


Words and music by Effie 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


The following Plays and Exercises especially adapted for Clristinas, are selected from the three books of 


“Little Plays and Exercises” 


and published in a separate volume: 


The Real Santa Claus (4 acts), Laura 





Rountree Smith; Christmas Secrets, (With Song and Drill), Alice kk, Allen and 'T. B, Weaver; A Christ« 


mas Carol (Adapted from 


Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’), Alice Cook Fuller; 


A Visit to Santa Claus, 


Mary Louls Dietz; An Interview With Santa Claus, Willis N. Bugbee; The Truly Believers, &. lemily 


Potter; The Lost Reindeer, Laura 


tountree Smith ; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle, Annie M. W. 


Lawton; Christmas Joys and Toys, Laura Rountree Smith; What Santa Brought, Willis N. Bughee; 


Thé Captive Jack Frost, Martha Burr Banks, 
Paper bound. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Each Play in separate book 10c each. 


“Just the Thing’ Series of Entertainment Books 


The ten books listed below constitute the separate volumes of The Years’ Entertainments—one 


for each month of the school year. They are ver 


appropriately designated the ‘‘Just the Thing’”’ 


Series,for the reason that in each volume will be found the very matter one would desire for use dur 


ing the month designated. 
ance of the very best material for rendering them, 
Parents’ Day and Eugene Field Entertainments. 
Columbus Day Entertainments. 
Thanksgiving Entertainments for Ail the Grades. 
Christmas Entertainments for All the Grades. 
New Year Entertainments. 


Washington, Lincoin and Longfellow Entertainments, 


(February number.) 
Lowell Entertainment. 
Easter, Bird Day and Arbor 

(April number.) 


Memorlal Day Entertainment and Temperanee Program. 


each (May number.) 
Closing Day and Flag Day Entertainments. 


With other seasonable material, 


With other seasonable material. 


With other seasonable material. 
Day Entertainments. 


For special days complete programs are provided,together with an abund- 


(September Number.) 


(October Number.) 
(November Number.) 


December Number.) 


(January number.) 
An abundance of material for each, 
(Mareh number.) 
An abundance of material for each, 


Ample material of all grades for 


(June number.) 


These books have from 40 to 48 double column pages containing a great abundance of materia! 


(songs, recitations, dialogues, readings, ete.) for the 
Price, Fifteen cents each. 


Strong paper covers, 


paper. 
ears Entertainments, $1.00, 


under title of 


(F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





various months and occasions, Printed on gcod 


books in one cloth bound volume 


Dansville, N. Y. 


The ten 
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The ) 
Land 
Divided-- 
The World 


United 


OUR Panama Canal is an accomphished fact. 


nent is cut in two. The oceans are 


greatest rearrangement of his earth the dream 
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The conti- 
made one. In man’s 


of centuries comes true. For 


400 years, from Columbus to de Lesseps, men sought in vain for a direct 


water route from Europe to the Orient. 


Eighteen times they planned a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but each 


time they fell back before resistant Nature, 


Each boastful project met defeat’ at the threshold of a land of bristling mountain 
ranges; of mad torrential rivers; of slimy, venomous jungles, breeding poisonous fevers, 
Then Nature’s dare was accepted by the Americans, 

The filthy tropical towns had to be scrubbed 
Yellow fever had to be wiped out and its carrisr—the mosquito—all but 


mortal terror and swift death. 


The reconnoissance alone took months. 


and disinfected. 
annihilated. 


While folks at home were crying for the “dirt to fly,” your countrymen on the Isth- 











eeeee ee 
This book is by the author of 
“The American Government” 





which was read by millions of 
Americans, and still holds the 
record as the world’s best sell- 
er among all works of its kind. 












mus were making railroads, planning comfortable and sanitary homes for thousands of 
workmen and their families, building their schools, starting their churches. 


Then came the greatest conflict with Nature the world has ever seen. 


and slowly carted off the map. 


The violent Chagres River was changed from a menace to the essential feature of your Panama 
Gatun Dam was built to hold the largest made-to-order lake on earth. 
for ocean liners were planted in this strip of tropic land. 


Culebra Mountain was 


The obstacles have been overcome. 


broken to pieces 


Canal. The giant 


Huge concrete locks to serve as stepping stones 


The job is done. 


Not since the dawn of history has there been so vast an undertaking put through with such indomitable purpose, 
such common sense and such pure patriotism. 
From Coast to Coast, wherever red blood runs in men’s veins, the true account of this colossal work will be read. 


THE 





This story is now spread—vivid and complete— 
before the American people. 

As you proceed through the thirty-two chapters 
of this absorbing book, you will travel with Colonel 
Goethals through the adventures of his day’s work. 

You will stand by the steam-shovel gangs as they 
race for the excavation record. 


‘AMA C 


hy Frederic J. Haskin 


Author of “The American Government® 





You will look down into the awful abyss of the 
man-made Culebra Cut. 
You will see how ocean liners are swung through 
the giant locks at the touch of electric buttons. 
You will read romance, face danger and see the 
human side as well as the engineering side of this 
great national enterprise. 





How To Get This Book 


The Panama Canal is a beautifully printed, cloth bound book of 400 

$1.25. Given with Pathfinder, 1 year (new or renewal 
75. .Given with either Normal Instructor or Primar. "00, 
Pathfinder and either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, with book, 65, All 
remium for only two yearly 
UBLISHING COMPANY, WASHING 


cial photographs and diagrams. Price, postpaid, 
subscription) for $1 or i 

, $3.25. Given Free and wootpeid as a 
Onder at $1.00 eachh THE PATHFINDER 


ges, illustrated with 100 offi- 


Plans, one year, for $8 
three papers. with 
tions to the Path- 
ON, D, C 


subacri 








| gree, 
| the trustees have no voice, 
| bound by the judgment of the faculty, 





The 5 Points 

Of Authority 

In This Book 
a 


1, All of the chapters in this book 

to the actual construction of the 

read and corrected ~| Colonel George W. Goe- 

thals, Chairman and Chief Engineer of the 

Isthmus Canal Commission. 

2. All of the illustrations were made from 

photographs taken by Mr. Ernest Hallen, the 

official photographer of the Commission, 

8. The book contains the beautiful, colored 

Bird's-eye View of the Canal Zone, made un- 

der the direction of the National Geographic 

Society, as well as the black-and-white offi- 

cial map of the Canal, 

4. The extensive index was prepared YY, Mr, 

& Zoemes Ritchie, of the staff of the Library 
88, 

6. The final proofs were revised by Mr. 

ard E, Sherman, of the Government Print 

Office, to 

atyle : of 


conform with the t: hi 
the United States Gorecament. 














‘‘Never Slip’’ Vest 
On Approval 


Send size and we will mail celebrated 
“NEVER SLIP” Vest. Special kuit 
shoulder straps. If pleased remit 2%c, 
(Regular vaiue 35c.) Firstone FREE if 
you order six, 

ut F. W.CONGER, Mgr. GENERAL ORDER CO. 
931 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago. 


® Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexs 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 












PROF. BURNS pepe. 77, ‘New Voru 





Florida Home Seekers 
and Investors 


ean secure valuable information on Florida Orops, 
Climate, soil, schools, ete. Many business openings 
and some low priced land in this vicinity, Address 


SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Lake Worth, Palm Beach Co., Florida. 





66 . . s percopy’, 
Specials in sheet music AT 156, srairh.s 
for 50 cts, 

AmaryHis Valse Lente, She Looks Like You; vocal, . Sunset 
Brings Idle Dreams; vocal, I Miws You Like The Roses Mixes The 
Rains vocal, Fiorillo Waltz. Send for our free catalogues, 
SEGER BROS., 1547 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City 


Handsome Fountain Pen FREE 


To advertise our concentrated Ink Tablets we will give 
absolutely FREE a handsome fountain pen.which an 
one would be proud to carry... Write for it. HIGH GRAD 
MANUFACTURING CO,. 1781 West Sth Street, Brvoklyn, N, ¥, 











he banks or 
shall wi}l tell you thut is the way I do business—always 
absolutely on the square aad i have sold to thousands of 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientific discovery with auto- 
matic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together and 
binds them as you would a 
broken limb. It ‘absolutely 
holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips, always light 
an conforms to 
every movement of the bod 
without chafing or hurting. 
make it to your measure and 
send it to you on astrict guar- 

satisfaction or 
money, refunded and I have 
ut my price so low that any- 

y, rich or poor, can buy it. 


me ‘Remember, I make it to your 


order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t aat- 


it back to me and I will refund your 


isfy you, you sen 
any responsible citizen in 


money, ar- 


people this way for the past 80 years. Remember, I use 
no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you 


a straight business deal at a reaso: 


bl) ice, 
C: E» BROOKS, 1748 State St.. Marshall, Mich. 
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The Law in its Relation to tt 
Teacher 
(Continued from page 18) 


full and absolute control over the maij. 
it may provide who may and who ty 
not use them; it may provide what ty 
and what may not be excluded from ti, 
mails (143 U. S. 110). As Justice Fie, 
said: ‘‘The right to designate what sla) 
be carried necessarily involves the rig, 
to determine what shall be excluded" 
(96 U. S. 727). It follows, consequent) 
that a college must violate some Act ¢ 
Congress before it can be denied the bene, 
fits of the postal system. Several instity, 
lions are now openly conferring degreg 
for work done in absentia, and it ig yy 
likely,in view of the value and popularig 
of correspondence courses, that any Aq 
of Congress will restrict the postal righy 
of any college conducting a ‘‘ home sty 
department’’ honestly and in gcod fait, 


THE FACULTY MUST RECOMMREN) 
THE DEGREE 

In 1902 a student brought an actig 

against the trustees of the Colorado Sta 

School of Mines, seeking to compel they 

to issue him the degree of mining 

gineer, The petitioner alleged that 


| had taken the required course at tly 
' school; that he was of good moral chy. 


acterand fully equipped with the know, 


‘edge and scientific information necessary 


to entitle him to such degree; but tlg 


| the faculty, actuated by malice, exacte 
/of him on examination answers to tn 
, usual and unwarranted questions and te 
| ported against his right to graduate, 


The court did not consider whethe 


| this charge againsi the faculty was tre 
'or not, but dismissed the case, saying 


(69 Pac. Rep. 1075): ‘* The school {ur 
nishes the instruction through its faculty, 
In the conferring of degrees it is repre 
sented by its board of trustees. Ith. 
Jongs to the faculty, by whom the in 
struction is imparted, to say whether: 
student possesses the proper qual ification 
to entitle him toa diploma, The neces 
sary examination must therefore be com 
ducted by it. It is the school which cor 
fers the degree, and the agency through 
which it acts in so doing is its boardd 
trustees. The board has no power to issu 
a diploma except when required to do» 
by the faculty. In a given case the fa 
ulty determines by an _ examination 
whether the candidate is entitled toa de 
In the decision of the question 
They are 


and can act only as the faculty direct 
The plaintiff did not pass the require 
examination. The complaint  cliargt 
his failure upon the hostility of the fa: 
ulty. If the faculty wrongfully deprive 
him of an advantage to which he waset 
titled, possibly he had a remedy; bit 
their conduct, whether wrongful or no, 
gave him no right of action against tlt 
trustees. This suit was instituted to com 
pel the defendants to do something they 
have no authority to do, and which cr 
not lawfully be done by them, and tle 
demurrer should have been sustained.” 

Now it is obvious that a faculty mi 
wrongfully deprive a student of a é 
ploma in one of two ways: they mi 
wrongfully dismiss him as a student 4 
refuse to let him take the courses pt 
requisite to a degree ; or they may allov 
him to pursue all the prescribed cours, 
but wrongfully refuse to give him credii 
in some of them. Let us consider tl 
legal rights of the injured studest!! 
each of these cases, 


MANDAMUS TO BE CONTINUED '# 
A STUDENT 1 
In 1896 a student entered the night lat 
school of Baltimore University, pay 
his matriculation fee. The regalit 
course of study was two years, with tt 
tion payable monthly, but as the sci® 
was conducted for the benefit of impech 
nious young men, it was the custom 
permit payment of fees at any time befot 
graduation, and to permit the ii 
attendance to extend for four or five yon 
or even longer. The student attended y' 
the lectures it was possible for him” 
attend, and paid $47 for tuition, In 
the old faculty resigned, and a new fi 
ulty was appointed, one of whor! 9# 
him a library card. He contint is 
attend Jectures in courses in which be ¥! 
deficient. At the close of the 1900 
seca the faculty notified the st" 
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Watch Your Pimples 
~~ Go Away 


Then Feel the Ecstacy of Delight when 
Your Complexion Is Made Perfect 
By Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 


Don’t worry about your pimples. 
Stop.that heart ache and regret, Just 
make up your mind that you are going 
to use Stuart’s Calcium Wafers and 
make pimples vanish. 

The pores of the skin are little 
mouths. Each has a sort of valve that 
opens into tiny canals connecting with 
the blood. These mouth-like pores be- 
come closed. When these canals fill 
up, the valve refuses to work and 
pimples, blotches, rash, tetter, liver 
spots, etc., appear. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers keep thie 
pores open and the canals then carry 
off the waste matter the blood eimpties 
into them. 

Don't use cosmetics. They will not 
hide pimples long, and'then they clog 
the skin. You ought to know that the 
skin breathes in air almost like the 
lungs. The pores throw off impurities 
every minute of the day. To plaster 
the skin with paste, etc., is to actually 
prevent nature doing her work. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will in a very 
short time, cleanse the blood, open the 
pores and remove all blemishes so that 
your skin will become of a peach and 
cream kind so much desired. 

Stuart’s Calcium Waters can be carried 
in ‘purse or pocket. They are very 
pleasaut to the taste and may be pur- 
chased anywhere at 50 cents a box. 

Look at your pimples and unsightly 
skih'in the’ right way as a disease of 
the blood and pores and use Stuart's 
Calcium Wafers to give you tke com- 
plexion you want. 





Can You Use One of These Wo- 


men’s Coats? 

Ifyou cay here is an opportunity no woman 
cana ford to overlook. 

It will be well worth your while to carefully 
consider the record-breaking Women’s Winter 
Coat display in the big Fall and Winter Fashion 
Guide sent FREE to every woman who writes to 
Philipshorn, “he Outer Garment House”, Dept. 
9% N. W, Corner Van Buren and Peoria Sts., 
Chicago, 

This wonderful showing of Women’s Winter 

Coats is the largest and best ever attempted by 
avy house in this country, 38 pages of coats, 
jo different styles, sizes guaranteed to fit any 
type of woman. 
Philipsborn has made this a year of sensa- 
tional values, such wonderful money-saving 
opportunities that every woman who reads will 
remember it for many years. 

Every garment is areflex of the last word in 
the most desirable of the newest fashion amply 
Sustaining’ the Philipsborn reputation for the 
best values in America—-or out of it—and at the 
lowest prices, All Philipsborn garments are 
perfectly made, ‘I'he fabrics, lining and canvas 
are of the best quality, the fit perfect, the tailor- 
ing and workmanship faultless in every detail, 
And in addition—every ga rmeut—every article— 
Ssenttothe purchaser—no matter where re- 
siding—delivery charges prepaid, 

Every garment—every article of women’s 
Wearing apparel shown in this wonderful shop- 
Ping guide ofa million women, is backed by the 
Philipeborn guarantee, which means simply this 
el the style does not suit—if the material does 
Z Please, ifthe garment is not as becoming 
pe ty onas you thought it would be when 
Pit rin the picture, return it (of course at 

“WPS orn S-expense) and he will refund your 
dee eiatety. Send for garment or arti- 
lacy we you then you will have the real 

oa bre you and test the unusual mouey 
tedae tbortunities for the women who desire 

‘i tler at less cost. 
sea this wonderful Philipsborn catalog 
Sees bargains before you make any 

“Ot Winterwear of any kind—its Free, 
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| fuse to graduate her. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


that he would not be permitted to take 
the final examinations, because he had 
attended but few lectures and had not 
been regarded by them as a student. The 
student offered to pay any sum that the 
school might think he owed, but no fur- 
ther sum was. demanded, Under these 
circumstances the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals held that the student’s dismissal 
was wrongful, and he was entitled to re- 
instateément (064 L. R. A. 108). 

‘“Of course,’’ said Judge Fowler, ‘‘if 
one becomes a member of an incorporated 
society whose by-laws provide for expul- 
sion for specified causes, the right of 
a motion is clearly established in the cor- 
porate body, * * * But there is noth- 
ing, even if we include the testimony of 
the detendant, to show that irreguarity 
in attending lectures was a cause for ex- 
pulsion or dismissal. * * * Whether 
the law school be regarded as organized 
for profit or not, in either case mandamus 
is the proper remedy. It is clear that the 
plaintiff has no other adequate remedy 
at law. He asks and seeks not damages, 
but a restoration to his right to attend 
the school, listen to the lectures, and 
finally to pass the required examinations 
and thus obtain a diploma. An action 
for breach of contract cannot, therefore, 
be considered an adequate remedy. Nor 
can he have, as suggested, a bill for spe- 
cific pertormance, so long as he has an 
adequate remedy at law, to-wit, the writ 
of mandamus.’’ 

REMEDIES OF STUDENTS WHOM 

THE FACULTY REFUSE TO PASS 

In 1908 a student sought to compel the 
directors of Lincoln Medical College to 
issue her a diploma. Under the by-laws 
of the college the dean of the faculty had 
the right to pass upon the standing of 
students applying for graduation and his 
report was equivalent to a recomienda- 





| 


tion of the faculty to the board of direct- | 


ors. 
qualified and orally suggested to the di- 


The dean considered this student | 


rectors that she ought to be graduated. | 


Three of the professors, however, insjsted 
that she had not passed certain of their 
subjects and induced the directors to re- 
These professors 
also refused to return 


her examination | 


papers, claiming there was an ‘‘unwrit- | 


ten law’’ against it. Denying this con- 
tention, the court said: ‘‘ All the respond- 
ents claimed that each professor had the 
autocratic right to fix the grade on his 
examinations, and that'no one had the 
right to interfere. If respondents are 
right, a student may. pay the college 
fees, all expense, and devote his entire 
energies for four years of study in re- 
spondent college, and if upon final ex- 
amination he should incur the ill will 
of one professor, that man could prevent 


the student from graduating or receiving | 


his degree. * * * This is neither the 
law of the land nor of the institution.’’ 

In her action to secure her diploma the 
student prayed for the return of ler ex- 


amination papers, and the court so or- | 


dered. 
returned her papers and one did 
claiming it had been destroyed before the 
court’s order. The court permitted a 
number of doctors to testify as to the 
grade such papers should be given, and 
the doctors called by the student gave 
her a passing mark, while those called 
by the college did not.: Feeling that the 
grades of the student could not well be 
fixed from the conflicting testimony, the 
court ordered the dean to pass upon the 
student’s qualification, and he recom- 


Whereupon two of the professors | 
not, | 





mended her tothe board for graduation. | 


just one day after this recommendation, 


however, the board elected one of the | 


aforesaid professors dean of the college, 
and hie at once advised the board not to 
graduate her. The court held that the 
action of the old dean was conclusive on 
the board, saying that the election of the 
new dean was ‘‘a plain attempt to evade 
the process and judgment of the court.’’ 
Asa iast resort. the directors tried to 


avoid issuing the diploma, because: the | 


student’s graduatjon fee had not beeu | 


paid, but the court said: ‘*We cannot 


consider the claim that relator’s gradua- | 
tion fee has not been paid, because re- | 


spondents refused to act for the sole al- | 


leged reason that relator had not passed 
her final examinations, and will not be 
permitted now to shift their grounds’ 
(110 N. W.. 295). 


The teacher who is always pleased with 


Mrnnnnwanewwnay ; liimself is,—well is easily pleased. 


. 
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Peaceful Rest 


are of course the kind you most wish to have—must 
have if you are to enjoy life and if you are to make 
your days successful. Indigestion, though, causes not 
only sleepless nights, but it brings many kinds of 
misery—headaches, impoverished blood, nervousness, 
muscular weakness and mental dullness. If neglected 
it undermines the health and invites serious sickness. 
If you ever have trouble with your organs of 
digestion try a few doses of Beecham’s Pills. 
You will be delighted with the great change 


After 


this famous world remedy has_ toned 
and regulated your stomach, liver, kidneys 
and bowels. Your system will be cleared of 
poisonous impurities and your blood will be purer 
and richer. You will look better, eat better, feel 
better and your food will do you more good. Restful, 
comfortable nights will be yours and in every way— 
in body, brain and nerves—you will feel the decided 
improvement brought by this famous family remedy 
“The Largest Sale of Any PP ill 
Medicine in the World” 1 S 
Directions of special value to women 
are with every box 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. Should your dealer not have them, 
send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 
¢ = 
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THIS BIG GLOBE 
FREE 


Just a little easy, pleasant 
effort on the part of yourself 
and pupils and it is yours. 


This is the latest globe on the market, 
lithographed in ten permanent, oil 
colors and is water proof. It is over 
three feet in circumference, stands 
twenty inches high and is strictly 
up-to-date. 


How You May Get It FREE 


We furnish high grade, artistic post cards 
to schools to sell to raise money. ‘These 
cards are beauties and sell “like hot cakes.”’ 
We put them up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each. If you will explain our offer to 
your pupils and get them to promise to do 
their best to sell all the cards, we will send 
you 50 envelopes by express prepaid. You 
are to give them out to your pupils to sell at 
10c and send us the money received for them; 
we will then ship 50 additional envelopes. 
When all are sold and the money received by 
us we will send you the large globe all 
charges prepaid. Give name and address of 


your school trustee or chairman of the board. 
We refer you to the publishers Of this paper who know 

us and will tell you that we will do just as we agree, 

Don't Delay, : a 

remiums we can supply a Webster's New International Dictionary—A set of Wal! 

Maps—An eig ume Cyclopedia—Portraits of Great Men and other pictures, or Books for your School 

Library for selling various quantities of curds. Globes and other premiams for sale, 


The Crescent Co., 144 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 







Should you grefer other 
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Pick Out the 


Dyspeptic | 


You Can Tell Them Anywhere and 


Especially if You See One Eat. 
Dyspepsia Tablet 
Any Meal. 





A Stuart’s Will 


One of the saddest siglits at 
rich dinner is to see aman ora 
unable to eat because of dyspepsia. 


Itis really a crime to continue this 
martyrdom when all one has to do is to 


vat a little Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet. 

Just carry a tablet in your purse and 
after each meal eat it as you would a 
peppermint. 
surely convince 
hurt you, 

One grain of the ingredients which 
compose a Stuart’s Tablet will digest 
3,000 grains of fish, soup, coffee, ice 


you that food will not 


cream, meats, veyetables and pastries. 
The whole idea of this great natural 


digester is toaid nature to do ler work 
without exhaustion and it certainly ac- 
complishes this result. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are our best 
known remedy for all stomach and dys- 
pepsia troubles. It is positively won- 
derful to see the way one of these little 
tablets will digest a meal. And no one 
can realize it until one has used these 
tablets. ; 

Kvery drug store sells Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets and sells them in huge quan- 
tities, No matter where you are located 
you may go to any druggist and buy a 
soc box that will last you a long time. 
Absolutely convince you dyspepsia can 
be prevented, 

Many thousands of people use these 
tablets occasionally just to keep their 
digestion always perfect. If you stay 
up late or overeat then take a tablet 
before bedtime; there will be no hor- 
rible dreams or bad mouth taste, Go 
to your druggist now and buy a 50c 
box and go armed against any kind of 
stomach trouble, . 





‘The Flag in the Public School 

Love of country is fundamental to good citi- 
zenship and love of country can be developed in 
the child’s heart by no means more effectively 
than by the appeal of the national flag, <A 
school withont a flag is like a church without 
It lacks the very essential on which 
‘The purpose 


a Bible. 
its entire work should be 
of public education is to make good citizens and 
good citizenship implies a love of country and 
adevotion to the flag of the country beside 
which all other affections become secondary, 
‘rhe story of the: “Man without a Country” 
should be familiar to every school boy and girl 
inthe land. Reverence for the flag cannot be 
taught by words and song alone, The appeal of 
the starry emblem is essentially the appeal to 
the imagination and the feelings through the 
eye, If yourschool has not a flag you have 
been remiss to your duty as a teacher of Ameri- 
can youth, The Mail Order Flag Company, of 
Anderson, Indiana, whose advertisement ap- 
pears on another page of this paper, has devel- 
oped a co-operative plan by which any teacher 
can enlist the interest of the pupils ina manner 
that will secure a school flag with little expense. 


ao FREE 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
OUR BIG CATALOG FREE TNE 
Baht Loser door CHARGES PREPAID itancard sackaeor 


Cameras, Lenses, Textbooks and supplies of 
all kinds for either amateur or professionsl 
at the lowest possible price. Your name and 
address on a postal will bring this big money 
saving catalog to you, Write to-day. 


American Photo Text Book Co., 355 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa 


Xmas, New Years, 
12 POST CAR Birthday, ete., also FREE 
your name in our Post Card Exchange and Catslogs 
andyremium lis, Enclose 4c, stamps for return post 
age, etc. N, L, MUNRO, 24.45 VANDEWATER ST,, NEW YORK 


based. 














-Write Moving Picture Plays 


$10 tc $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare 
time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required. 


No Correspondence School. 





Details Free, 





Atlas Publishing Co., 350Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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An Experiment in Programs 
(Continued from page 15) 


added much to the interest of their ex- 
ercises. One number in our room which 
particularly pleased the parents was a 
| cut-up Ciristmas story read by twenty 
pupils. The audience was large and cer- 
tainly appreciative, while the teacher 
was, to say the least, satisfied with the 
| experiment. 

| In the afternoon the children came 
hack for a party,— ‘the event of the sea- 
son,’? one mother expressed it. We 
plaved games, and read some Christinas 
stories which never grow old. Next 
came the lunch, served on napkins pre- 
viously decorated by the children with 
strings of tiny red bells, A dozen 
mothers had been asked to furnish sand- 
wiches, while the others sent apples and 
cookies. ‘*Teacher’’ furnished cracker- 
jack, and a merry little lunch we en- 
joyed, sitting on kindergarten chairs for 
a change. 

After all had eaten, 
had been cleared away, we sang one or 
two Christinas carols, and then with joy- 
ous Christmas wishes, the little ones 
trooped off home, leaving me—tired? 
yes, but not worn-out, and with energy 
left to tackie my own Christinas problems. 


The Friendly Visitor 
(Continued from: page 34)) 


metal work and printing all under one 
roof. ‘The Mather School offers its boys 
an opportunity to transfer from one de- 
partment to another, and so find out 
where their greatest interest lies. 


boys only, stands the Old Agassiz, a 
mixed school of a kindergarten, the first 
! three yrades and a Special 
friendly-visited only the Special Class. 
Miss Leshe ID. Hooper is in charge. 
Last year there were twenty-two) such 
classes in the Boston schools, and the 








number is to be increased until every 
school needing one is supplied. The 
name shows the tact which makes the 


Special Classes successful. They are re- 
cruited by children who have been ex- 


amined by Dr. Arthur C. Jelly, the 
noted brain-specialist. They have been 
found to be unfit for the work of the 


grades, but do not require institutional 
care, Some are abnormal in one respect, 
some in another; every teacher who has 
had such ehildren in’ her grade knows 
the difficulty they occasion, Some of 
these children showed lack of self-con- 
trol, but they were managed so beauti- 
fully that if I had not known, I would 
have thought they weré merely a diffi- 
cult set of children under gn unusually 
wise and gentle director, One charming 
little girl of nine, who selected a stencil 
and traced a ‘‘Sunbonnet Baby’’ to tuck 
into the Friendly Visitor's bag, could 
not write a word legibly, though she 
tried as carefully as the rest of the class. 
She talked a great deal, but in a soft, 
gentle, happy tone, disturbing nobody. 
A fine-looking boy of eleven, who wrote 
with copper-plate exactness and showed 
no peculiarities, had set fire to a number 
of buildings and had been considered al- 
together irresponsible until placed in 
this class. A large girl with an earnest- 
looking face sewed rapidly every moment 
she could get, cross-stitching a border 
on a sofa-pillow cover, The room was 
large, well-lighted, well-ventilated, and 
furnished with fascinating things to look 
at, to talk about, to play with and to do. 
There were a carpenter's bench and tools, 
a jig-saw, weaving and basketry, brass- 
work, paper and cardboard work and 
stencils Jarge and small, colored crayons 
and paints, a large doll-house complete, 
toys and games, musical instruments, 
bottles, hags and boxes of things to test 
each one of the senses, and, oddest of 
all, a Jong iron rail, firmly mounted, for 
children to walk upon as an exercise in 
balancing themselves. 

The periods were of irregular length, 
sometimes lasting only a few minutes. 
The children were writing when I went 
in, as orderly and busy as any class I 
saw, and far more happy, though all the 
classes were full of cheer. They were 
copying from the blackboard two stanzas 
on *‘September Days.’’ Presently they 
“played’’ guessing the contents of the 
hotties, boxes and bags by smelling, 








Close by the new Agassiz School, for | 


and the crumbs | 
i be 


ting their eyes. Then they marclied to 
music, bowing and dancing through a 
motion-play, most of them keeping per- 
fect time. Next followed singing—one 
boy accompanying the song with a drum, 
a game of hide-and-seek with a ball, and 
a recitation in concert of ‘‘The Fringed 
Gentian,’’ the whole of it, with great ex- 
pression. Mat-weaving, carpentry work, 
and, for the girls, sewing, finished the 
afternoon, Not a motion in any part of 
the room escaped Miss Hooper’s notice, 
but a word or a question quietly spoken 
directed attention in the riglit direction. 
She found no occasion for any reproef. 

I now realized that my friendliness 
had exceeded the limits of a single 
month's visitations, but wherever I went 
I was asked, ‘‘ Iave you seen the Wash- 
ington Allston School Home?’’ My cu- 
riosity was roused to the pitch of irresist- 
ibility. I went. Allston lies between 
Brookline and Brighton, towards Newton. 
A part of Commonwealth Avenue is in- 
cluded in it. Its schools are as good 
models of what schools should be as can 
found. Mr. Arthur A. Lincoln is 











head master here. 

The School Home consists of a living- 
room, diningroom, bedroom and kitchen | 
on the ground floor of an annex to the 
main building. Another larger kitchen 
is in the basement, and classrooms still 
occupy the upper floors. There are fifty- 
five other school-kitchens in Boston, and 





one or two other school-flats or school- 
homes. The walls and floors of this 
pretty apartment were done over by the 
boys of the school, and they made all | 
the furniture except the couch and thie 
piano, The girls hemmed all the linen 
for the home, embroidered monograms 
on the table-linen, and keep it all, in- 


| cluding the curtains, freshly laundered. 


Class. I | 


I visited them the last week in Scp- 
tember, and found shelves loaded with | 
freshiy preserved fruits and vegetables, 
pickles of various kinds, and dozens of 
tumblers of jelly,—grape, crab-apple and 
currant. Their note books show care- 
fully prepared tables of prices of mater- 
ials, down to cupfuls or even teaspoon- 
fuls, according to the quantities they 
use, with recipes and exact directious 
for preparing and serving everything on 
their bills of fare. The bills of fare, ar- 
ranged so as to present a ‘‘ balanced ra- 
tion,’’ are made by the children them- 
selves, under the instruction of Miss 
Kmily Hawes, one of Boston’s torty 
teachers of cookery. The iuncheons cost 
from six to thirty-five cents per plate. 

The home-imaling course includes 
such subjects as bed-making and chang- 
ing sheets while a patient is in bed; this 
is taught by the school nurse; the care 
of floors, cleaning of metals, removing 
stains, marketing, entertaining, decora- 
ting—in short, all that pertains to the 
economic, artistic and ethical interests 
of a home. 

I wondered, as perhaps you are won- 
dering, how all this unusual work af- 
fected the progress of the pupils in the 
three R’s. It was with much curiosity 
that I visited two classrooms in the 
Washington Allston School. The first, 
under Miss Jessie W. Kelly, Master's 
Assistant, was the eighth grade. The 
lesson was on expressing thought by 
English words. The pupils had on their 
desks two sets of papers, both their own 
work, One had been done at home, the 
other in school. They were comparing 
the two. The children decided that the 
difference was not due to lack of con- 
veniences for writing at home, but to 
lack of care, to haste, and perhaps to 
sleepiness in the evening. They were 
advised to go to bed early at night and 
do their work in the morning. 

The lesson continued by the children’s 
review of the work they had been doing. 
The simplest subject of thought must be 
expressed, however incompletely, by at 
least a single word, naming it, a noun. 
t may be made more definite by another 
word, an adjective. The expression is 
not complete until an asserting word is 
used, a verb. Asserting something in 
regard to an object of thought ntakes a 
sentence. The kinds of sentences fol- 
lowed. Every pupil in the room was at- 
tentive, interested, orderly. They were 
thinking, and expressing their thoughts 
in complete sentences. If one expres- 
sion was unsatisfactory, another was 
called for. Once the children smiled 
over a sentence, but--Miss Kelly said 











| tasting, feeling or hearing, while shut- | firmly, ‘‘That is not amusing, Think.’’ 





| will prove it. TIZ 
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i _/ Write today for the big 250- : 
Catalog. Thousands of instrumem 
Pay only afew cents aday. Free 


lowance for old instruments. | 

Ey WORLIIZER * 
Band Catalog ‘ 

* We supp1y the United States Government, 


800 years of instrument making 
Offers now being made. Every kind of a musical in 
ment m want. Write today—send at once forthe 
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Free Band Catalog. No obligations—Catalog ig f 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 360 StSt  Sincinnats ¢ Pens u 
jority of 
The Deaf Hearfif 5-= 
Found at last! Perfect hearing for the tin 
Sal ot aaa Cae MM Sone and 
instrument, the improved 1914 Special Model F 
NEW 8.TONE tens = tem Im 
1, EIGH ae co! EIGHE Unc a pow gi 
| np f rare pe too tandard model, At all 


different sound adjustments, instantly changed byg 
touch finger. You hear any sound, anywhere, 
Sold only direct 

Try It FREE from our New 
York office on trial at our expense, 
Test it for 15 days. Pay us nothing 
if you do not want it. Keep iton easy 
monthly payments if you wish at the 
lowest net laboratory price direct to ’ 
ou. Save all dealer's profits. Save one-half. Seng’ 

‘or this offer and the Mears Booklct--FREE, q 

Mears Ear Phone Co, Dept. 3269 .45 W. 34th St., New Yok: 


TIZ, For Your 
Sore, Tender Feg 
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You Can End Foot Troubles 
Walk with Comfort, by Takia 
TIZ Foot-Baths. 4 


Why vo limping around, with aching, to 
feet—feet so badly swollen you can hai dly; 
your shoes on or off? TIZ is a quick relief forg 
foot troubles and a | 
trial T1Z foot bath 


¥ 
| 





Be A Write 


opens the pores, 
draws out the 
gummy. smelly 
matter—takes 
down allswellings 
—makes your feet 
fairly glow with 
comfort. TIZ 
cures swollen feet, 
aching feet, feet 
that chafe, smart 
and burn, Corns, 
bunions and cal- 
luses are quickly 
relieved by TIZ,. 
Price 25 cents at 
druggists’ and de- 
partment stores. 
If your dealer 
won't supply 
TIZ, we will, by 
mail, on receipt 
of price. Don’t 
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be coaxed into 

buying some | | 

worthless imita- | Wostta 

tion of TIZ. See Joyfoot Mad rn your mon 

that “Walter Miss Joyfoot Made Hapn ii iit (qyy SUPPLY CO 

Luther Dodge & by TIZ. a 

Co.,” is printed on the package.  Waltét | ; 

Luther Dodge & Co., 1223 8S. Wabash Aft, S, | Hour 

Chicago. Send 
WANTED FOR oa 50c for I 

POEM A TION ts work each 

We will compose music to ) our verses, publish, ow year Histo 

tise, copyright in aa mame and pay = 60 per eet them . 1 

vrofits if ccessful, e pay hundrec . 

geo to ‘amateur writers. Send Se your poem wey 1000 1 

slodies today. “cept z 20 ay. 
MELO to eee ee Ee DUGDALE Ohfm -' + LOOPE, 


M9 Dugdale Building, Washington, D.C. 


A Happy Marriage 
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To act as local 

























Exchan; 
f Depends largely 00 8 se 
f ™S knowledge “eho wi = 

_ truth about self @ 
/ Sexolotd and their relation tolil tra, one Apply 
f Z andhealth. This know a A 
edge does not come inte ieee = 


ligently of itself, m0f 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


Sexology 


Ullustrated 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. Son 1 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have.” | 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, cl 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. if 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. é 
Knowledge a Mother Shouwid {mpart to Her Dawe 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpat; 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions’? and Table of Co A i, f 


Puritan Publishing Co. 27 
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Esterbroo 
- School Pens’ 


Why are Esterbrook 
Pens used in a great ma- 
jority of the public schools? 
Because they are the easiest 
writing, longest-wearing of all 
pens and have given entire satis- 
faction for more than a_half- 
century. 
At all dealers. 
us for samples. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Write to 





Plaster Casts 


For School Decoration, 
from Ancient and modern 
sculptures, Drawing models 
and Piasteline for drawing 


schools, 
Price list free on request. 
Catalogues free to super= 
intendents and principals 
of schools. 
Casts make appropriate 
and lasting class gifts. 
Boston Sculpture Co., 
Desk6, 33 West Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





. Writing Motion Picture Play 

Be A Writer offers a new,easy and fascinats 

ing way to turnyour happy 
thoughts into money. Literary training or style un- 
necestary. Plotallthat is required, Demand far ex- 
ceedsthe supply. Producers rey $25.00 to $100.00 
Each. Sellone a week and you increase your income 
atiegst $100.00 a month. This is ideal work for teachers 
asitenables them to turn their vacations into periods of 
profit, Weteach youin your sparetime. Will not in- 
terfere with your present work. Catalogue and full par- 
ticolars on request. Authors Motion Picture School, 
Dept. A. 122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 
. Bunting Flag Free 


Size 5ftx8ft, 48 stars, Flag Sewed 
Throughout. Send for our 30 but- 

\ tons. Have the children and 
your friends assist you insell- 

ing them at 10c each. Re- 

turn the proceeds to us, 

and we will forward the 

flag _all 

: paid. You 

should hold an “Old 





yhy 


ynot? 
Beautiful Silk Flag to 
wy those Lem rng | pro- 
ceeds within 15 days, 
W All goods guaranteed, 
ereturn your money if not satisfied. 


IM CHM SUPPLY CO, 362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 


ls | Hour Worth 1 Cent ? 


Send 50c for Hero Studies and save 50 
on work each year preparing 5th and 
year History lessons. Helps make 
pass”, 160 pages. Limited Kdi- 


tion, only 1000 left. 
Millerton, N. Y. 





-L, LOOPE, 
Teachers and Students Wanted 


Toact as loca! secretary for‘*Collegian” Pennant 

Exchange. Easy to make money for your- 

self or school. Booklet telling of my 

success and plans Free to those in- 

Shel, Amir ng BRU 

" le pply for ° . ALLEN, 

tru, nt Exchange, Box'N 856. Little Rock; ick, 
Little Rock Pennant, 10 cents. 


Tha National Art Supply Co., 


Gas Building 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
MCTURES AND STATUARY 
‘ey FOR SCHOOLS AND HOME. 
STOCK NEW MANAGEMENT 


>_C. E. DOUGLAS: . 
a Formerfy Supt. Schoo Me d 
Se 


urora. 

TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL, We 

> give a fine Eureka Camera 

= and Cy y= outfit, plates, 

chemicals, etc., with full instructions. Just 

send your name and address, we send you 

24 Papers Gold Eye Needles. Sell 2 papers 

for 10c., giving imble free. When sold 
send us the $l. 


a 
$1.20 and the Camera and 


complete outfit is yours. Address 
GLOBE G0, Dept. 420, Greemiile; Pa 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School Souvenirs 


For Holidays, Anniversaries, or Close of School 


Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 


It was the only time she spoke in tile 
way of discipline, except to say to one 
of the larger boys, ‘‘Half an hour after 
school.’’ I did not see why the order 
was given. " There was no air‘of compui- 
sory restraint—I saw alinost none of that 
anywhere in Boston—but in this room I 
saw as much self-control as any roomful 
of people, old or young, could show. 

On the upper floor of the Annex of the 
Washirgton Allston School, I found 
Miss ‘Bessie E. Warren, the assistant in 
charge of Grade IV. She is a slight, 
youthful girl, with an abundance of 
light, fluffy hair, a trim blue gown, ‘and 
the softest voice a schoolroom ever heard. 
Once or twice in the course of the hour 
ot my friendy visit, Miss Warren re- 
minded her charges that they must keep 
the room quiet, or they would vot be 
able to hear what she said, and then 
they wouldn’t know what she wished 
them to do. Immediately the quiet 
room was more quiet still. She did not 
once raise her voice, and did not repeat 
a single direction, All the children 
were at their desks, printing capital let- 
ters with pencils upon ruled sheets of 
paper. She directed them from thie 
blackboard. Forty-five children were in 
that room, and all worked industriously. 

After the printing came an exercise 
in number-work, the whole roomful re- 
citing together. First she gave rapid 
work, calling for an answer instantly: 
3X9 {}I+7--? 6|8:2x%4--? After a 
little of this, she held up number cards 
for rapid drill in the multiplication 
tables, letting the children answer some- 
times all together, sometimes one by 
one, and sometimes allowing one child 
to answer several questions. The drill 
was continued with figures on the board, 
one like a clock-face, with twelve num- 
bers and a zero about the rim. She puta 
number in the center to multiply by, 
and pointed to different figures in the 
rim, the children giving the products 
quickly and almost always correctly. The 
morning closed with an excellent drill 
in sight singing. 

One blackboard showed the class’ pro- 
gram. Avother gave topics on Prevara- 
tion for Winter: People, Animals, Plants, 
Games and Pleasures, Football, Spinning 
Tops, Nutting. A third showed points 
for a Health Day talk: Cleanliness, Ex- 
ercise, ood, Fresh Air, Posture: Miss 
Warren said the children suggested them 
all. A fourth board held a double row of 
triangular flags made with colored cray- 
ons, each marked by a single letter in 
contrasting color; opposite each flay was 
a row of stars, from one to five in each 
row. 
one of the rows. Some of the children 
seemed greatly pleased, and again the 
well-ordered peaceful room became more 
still. Each flag represented a New Eng- 
land college, in correct coloring, and 
also represented one row of children in 
that schoolroom. Of course each row was 
anxious to secure stars for its college, by 
correct positions, attention, quick obe- 
dience, aud good work. The rows were 
dismissed by their college names, but 
Miss Warren explained that outside of 
the schoolroom almost every member of 
the class stood for either Harvard or Yale. 
She tried the college flags, she said, to 
interest certain boys rather old for the 
grade, and found they answered the pur- 
pose beautifully. 

If I were tosum up in a single sen- 
tence all that I have seen in this series 
of Friendly Visits, it would be this: Bos- 
ton is teaching her school children to 


think for themselves, to govern them-- 


selves, and to use their hands as well as 
their brains. Is there any greater work 
for Boston to do? 





THEY WRITE 

AS SMOOTH AS 
A WHEEL ROWS 

OnT 
SCRATCH 
PURT 
SPATTER 

R BLOT 
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Our Souvenirs Are Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name aud the name of 
your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when so ordered your 
photograph or that of the school building, as preferred. Itis these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond 
any ordinary gift card, The fact that the teacher’s photograph or that of the school building 
can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 











Thanksgiving Souvenirs 


The front card has a beautiful design in which Thanksgiving emblems are 
prominent, printed in colors and gold and embossed, Asin our other Souvenirs, 
the name or number of the school, school officers and the names of all the pupils 
and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets; tied together with silk cord. 
Drices: With Photograph.—One dozen cr less, $1.25; each additional Souvenir, 
containing same names, 6c. Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.00; 
each additional Souvenir 5 cents. Appropriate pictures take the place of the 
photograph when it is not wanted, 





Christmas Souvenirs 


We show a Variety of Handsome Designs, the names of which indicate the Cover Decorations. 
Holly. ‘two Cards, Holly reproduced in natural col- 
ors, redand green. The picture is enclosed ina 

gold embossed border and the Souvenir is al- 

so embossed. Prices with photograph of 

teacher, One dozen or less $1.25; additional 

6ceach, Without photograph, one dozen 
or less $1.00; additional 5c each. 


Holly-Bells. ‘Two Cards. Thisis one 
of our finest Souvenirs, The Holly and 
Berries are in green andred and the 
Bellsingold, Thisstyleis not sup- 
plied with photograph. One dozen 





Once Miss Warren added a star to | 


or less, $1.00 ; additional 5¢ each. 


Holly-Mistletoe. ‘Iwo Cards, the 
front having an unusually beauti- 
ful Holly border desigu,and on 
this is printed the name ofthe 
school, and teacher and officers. 
‘The photograph of the teacher 
is also added when desired. 
‘The second card has a mistletoe 
border and on this card appears 
the pupils’ names. With photo- 
graph, one dozen or less $1.10; 
additional 6c each. Without 
hotograph, one dozen or less 
85c, additional 5c each. 


Holly-Mistletoe — 
With Photograph 


face of card devoted to illustration. On back 
| date, etc. On second card names of pupils. 


Poinsettia-Mistletoe. One Card. One dozen or less 6oc ; 
; names, one dozen or less zoc ; additional 3c each, 


Poinsettia. Very rich aud 

beautiful. Two Cards. Entire 

of first card names of teacher, school, officers, 
One dozen or less 85c. Additional 5c each. 





additional ye each, Without pupils’ 


| All of above (except the last) have names of teacher, officers and all the pupils’ names printed on them. 





Pine Cone Souvenir 


This Souvenir has front and back covers of fine white flexible Bristol Board, Size 374x6'4. ‘The 
front card has a beautiful design,in which embossed Pine Cones ‘are a prominent feature. It is 
ptinted in colors and gold and embossed, The name or the number ofthe school, school officers, 
and the names of all the pupils are printed upon inside sheets, all tied together with silk cord, 
This Seuveniris furnished with photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. 

With Photogra h—One dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, with same names, 6 cents, 

Without Photograph- -One dozen or less $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents. Au appropriate 
design takes the place of the photograph when the latter is not wanted. 





Sunshine Souvenirs 


The cut shows the general desigr of this 
Souvenir, but cannot show its real beauty 
when produced in jcolors. It is composed of 
twocards, The front card hasa tasty floral 
design enclosing a panel, The flowers repre- 
sented are the Yellow Rose, Appie Blossom, 
Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. 
On this is printed the name of the school 
and teacher and officers. The photograph 
of the teacher is also added wheu desired. 
The second card has beautiful rose 
border, and on this appears the names 
ofallthe pupils. The two cards are 
tied at the corner with silk cord, 
With Photograph: 
Price per dozen; 

Souvenirs, 5c each, 
Without Photograph: 85 cts. a 
dozen ; additional Souvenirs, sets, 

each, 


$1.10 


additional 








Samples of any 
: of our Souvenirs sent 
Sunshine Souvenir 
, ™ With Photograph 
Films Developed. 
Post Cards. 
Enlargements. 


on request. 


Our Art departmenthas exceptional facil#ies for developing 
films and making prints from them ; for making post cards by 
photographic process from any photo; for making 
enlargements ofany desired photograph from the negative. 
Full information, prices on request, 


desired 





F, A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ES, CLEAN! Pick up any 

number of The American Boy, 
and from its colored front cover to 
its back cover advertisement, you 
will find its stories fresh and fasci- 
nating—yet safe; its practical talks 
sane and pertinent; its special de- 
partments carefully edited; its pic- 
tures and photographs many and 
beautiful; its advertisements truthful 
and of high class products. 


TERICAN 


Read by 500,000 hese 


Bully reading, this! 36 to 52 big, full pages 
every month. Besides stories of school life, 
adventure, travel, athletics, there is page after 
page about photography, how to make things, 
stamp collecting, mechanics and electricity, 
wireless, pets, poultry and gardening for 
profit, lives of famous men and a new section 
on novel inventions and natural wonders. 










Put this foremost boys’ magazine in 
the hands of your pupils. It will 
inspire your boys to better living and 
truer manliness. 


Only $1.00 for a Whole Year 


10c a copy at newsdealers’ 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
240 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. . 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 
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Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymey 





ONLY NAME FOR A HOG 
One day a number of children in the 
parlor were talking over the difficulty 
Adam must have had in finding names 
for all the animals. The littlest girl did 


did she said: ‘‘Kxcept with the hog. 
Anybody would know what to call that !’’ 
A WIFE FOR A CRITIC 
The artist was of the impressionist 
/school. He had just given the last 
| touches to a purple and blue canvas when 
his wife came into the studio. ‘‘My 
dear,’’ said he, this is the landscape 
I wanted you to suggest a title for.’’ 
“Why not call it ‘Home’?’’ she said, 
after a lony look. ‘* ‘Home’? Why?’’ 
‘*Because there’s no place like it,’’ she 

replied meekly. 





HELP MISDIRECTED 

The motorist emerged from beneath the 
car and struggled for breath. His help- 
ful friend, holding the oil can, beamed 
upon him, 

“I've just given the cylinder a 
thorough oiling, Dick, old man,’’ said 
the helpful friend. 

““Cylinder,’’ said the motorist heatedly, 
‘“hat wasn’t the cylinder; it was my 
ear!?? 

KEPT IT UP 

There had been an epidemic of colds 
in the town, and one physician who had 
had scarcely any sleep for two days called 
upon a patient—an Irishman—who was 
suffering from pneumonia, and as he 
leaned over to hear the patient’s respira- 
tion he called upon Pat to count. 

The doctor was so fatigued that he fell 
asleep, with his ear on the sick man’s 
chest. It seemed but a minute when he 
was suddenly awakened to hear Pat still 
counting: ‘Tin thousand an’ sivinty-six, 
tin thousand an’ sivinty-sivin—”’ 

JUVENILE ASSURANCE 

The small girl was at the table draw- 
ing, and her mother asked her what the 
picture was to be. 

‘*God,’’ replied the child simply. 

‘*But you can’t draw God,’’ protested 
the mother, ‘‘because you liave never 
seen Him; no one has ever seen Him 
and no one knows whiat He looks like.’’ 

The small girl licked her pencil and 
put in another touch.  ‘*They’ll all 
know when I finish this,’’ she said 
simply. 


NEEDED REPAIRS 


been toiling along from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, toward Bald Knob, Arkansas, all 
through the hot afternoon. The stops 
had been frequent, but at last came one 
of unusual duration. After a tiresome 
interval, the conductor walked back 
through the mosquito-punctuated aisles 
until his glance met a sympathetic face. 
He bent over the kindly-looking passen- 
ger, and whispered : 
“Stranger, have you a bit of string 
about you? The engine’s broke.”’ 
SORRY THAT HE SPOKE 
At an ‘‘at home’’ a young man came to 
the hostess, greeting her and apologizing 
for his lateness. 
“Awfully glad to see you, Mr. B—,”’ 
said the hostess. ‘‘So good of you to 
come. But where is your brother?”’ 
“‘T am commissioned to tender his re- 
grets. You see, we are so busy just now 
that it was impossible for both of us to 
get away, so we tossed up to see which 
of us should come.’’ 
“How nice. Such an original idea! 
And you won?’’ 
“No,’’ said the young man absently. 


NEVER MIND THE FLOORS 


Michael Dugan, a journeyman plumber, 
was sent by his employer to the High- 
tower Mansion to repair a gas leak in the 
drawing-room. When the butler admitted 
him, he said to Dugan: ‘‘You are re- 
quested to be careful of the floors. They 
have just been polished.”’ 

“They’s no danger iv me slippin’ on 
thim,’’ replied Dugan. ‘‘I hov spikes 

















: | 
not speak for some time, but when she 


The rumbling and groaning train had | 

































ASSORTED LETTERS 
In a provincial town a young dame 
called at the post-office, and bashfyig 
| inquired if there was a letter addregg 
jto A. B., 10. ‘‘Business or love letter 
said the clerk, by way of a joke, y 
face turned crimson as_ she replie( 
‘‘Business letter!’’ As the letter was yy 
to be found, the young woman y 
away, but returned shortly afterward 
| tapped at the window, and said in falt 
ing accents, ‘Oh, sir, would you gj 
just having a look among the oth 
| letters?’?’ 





DIDN'T GO HIGH ENOUGH 
When it was the fashion for yoy 
Englishmen to go up in balloons wif 
Green, tiie well-known areonant, Alb 
Smith, a friend of Dickens and esteenp 
a wit, ascended one day before an admi 
ing crowd of on-lookers. Waving | 
hand to a young lady, an acquaintance 
his, as he was starting, he said, “If] 
come down again, I will bring you 
Skye terrier. He came down again, 4 
without the terrier. ‘*We didn’t qui 
make the Dog star,’’ he said in expk 
tion. 


HOW THE SCHOOL, IS CRITICISED 
‘*Pa, what is an equinox?’’ 
“Why, it’s—it's~ Don’t they fead 

you anything at school? I thought yoy 
studied mythology. An equinox, m 
son, is a fabled animal, halt-horse, half 
ox. Its name is derived from ‘equine’ 
meaning horse, and ‘ox’. Schools 4 
different now from what they were wh 
I was a boy.’’ 







A LITTLE GIRL’S PERPLEXITY 

A little girl climbed on her father 
knee and said: 
‘*Papa, was it a wise person who said, 
‘The good die young?’’ 
“Ves,’’ he replied, ‘‘I suppose he muy 
have been very wise.’’ 
“Well,’’ the child replied, after tiink 
ing it over for a time, ‘I’m not so mud 
surprised about you, but I don’t see hor 
mamma managed to get growed up.” 










CIRCUMSTANTIAL, EVIDENCE 

A witness in a railroad case at Fa 
Worth, asked to tell in his own way ho 
the accident happened, said: 

“Well, Ole and I was walking dom 
the track, and I heard a whistle, and 
got off the track, and the train went by 
and I got back on the track, and I didnf 
see Ole; but I walked along, and _ pret 
soon I seen Ole’s hat, and I walked oy 
and seen one of Ole’s legs, and _ thet 
seen one of Ole’s arins, and then anothd 
leg, and then over one side Ole's healj 
and I says, My God! Something mustef 
happen to Ole!’’ 





























THE RIGHT SOR’ OF DOG 


Two Scotch ministers of neighboritf 
Scotch parishes exchanged pulpits 6 
Sunday. After the service, one of tlt 
exchanging ministers said to the beadle 
“George, I hope the people would a 
think my sermon was too short today. 
‘A’ dinna think they would, sir; 
I make bold to ask what ye’re inquitit 
for?’’ 

“Well, you see, George, when it 
arranged that I was to preach here tod 
I selected a sermon and laid it dowa# 
achair in my study. I have a dog wiM 
frequents the study vety much, ‘It #® 
hold of the sermon, tore off the last 
leaves and destroyed them entirely, 97 
could make no use of them. 
thought since I had chosen it I would j@ 
preach what remained of it, and I 
afraid the people might consider it ™ 
short.’’ 4 
Quick as thought George asked: 
‘Oh, sir, could ye no get oor ml 
a pup o’ that sort?” 
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STRONG RESEMBLANCE 


An enthusiastic young lady once vis 
a certain bishop at Torquay. She 1008 
at the view for a moment, then burst of 
with: ‘‘How beautiful! Why, its % 
like Switzerland.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said tel” 
hop, wearily, ‘‘except there are n0m™ 


” 













in me shoes.’’ 


tains here and no sea there. 








